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‘* What is the Tory Party, unless it represents Nationa 
feeling ?""—Lord Beaconsfield. 


MARCH, 1887. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY :— 
1. THE TRUTH ABOUT TORY DEMOCRACY. A. A. BAUMANN, M.P. 
2. LORD RANDOLPH APPEALS UNTO CHSAR. E. W. BECKETT, M.P. 
THE EFFECTS OF CIVILIZATION UPON WOMEN. A WOMAN 
THE CHURCH QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. A Church LAYMAN . 
FREE REGISTRIES AND THE MARKETING OF LABOUR. N.L. COHEN 
PLATO AND THEOSOPHY. Alice ZIMMERN 
CELTS AND TEUTONS IN IRELAND. The Earl of COURTOWN 
INDIA AND THIBET.. R. S. GUNDRY 
ROSSETTI IN PROSE AND VERSE. William SHARP 
THE METROPOLITAN COAL AND WINE DUES. R. G. WEBSTER, M.P. 
POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


CORRESPONDENCE :—A Poticy For IneLanp.—A Marcu-to-Moscow ENTERPRISE. 
—Tue Tripartite Division or TirHes.—THE VoLUNTEERS AND THE CaAPITATION 
Grant.— Locxsney Hauy.”’— Last Day” on THE DEE . . > 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. §8.W. 


Paris: Liprarr GALIGNANI. MELBOURNE 
New Yors: Tue INTERNATIONAL SypDNEY Grorce Rosertson. 


News Company. ADELAIDE — 
Cauoutta: W. Tuacker & Cc . A. Kramers. 
Berum: Asuer & Co. Rorranpax 15. G. Rossers. 


Price 28. 6d. | [All rights reserved, 


THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
(DD. ROWELL & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 


Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 


3 12.5% —+<—_—_——0 f- --— 

ROWELL’S } ROWELL’S 
PATENT +t PATENT 
GALVANIZED _} a ZS = DIAGONAL 
STEEL ES | BRACE 
STANDARD. 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ ECONOMIC” STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE. 

IRON HUEDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; FENCING FOR 
DEER PARKES, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTRIES. 

Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


IUustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


ESTABLISHED 1798. 


FARROW & JACKSON 


(By Appointment to Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales). 


|REGISTERED CELLULAR” BINS 


WITH SEPARATE REST FOR EACH BOTTLE. 
Kept in Stock in Various Sizes, and Made to Order to Fit any Space. 


| Cellar & Decanting Requisites of All Kinds. 


(fe 
bills Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


8, Haymarket, S.W., & 16, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 15 Vict. cap. 58. 
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This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 


* third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 


muses have been declared. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £207,571. 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,060,850. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327,382, 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 


No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 


Assurers under the Temprzrance ScHEME are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on Frernoups, Leasenoups, and other Sxcuririzs considered. 


Prospectuses, Ccpies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.\SS., Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER: A Memoir, 


(1818-1885.) By Tuomas Hueues,Q.C. With a New Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne. 
A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST DISESTA- 


BLISHMENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstonr, M.P. By Rounpet, 


EaR. OF SELBORNE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited by 


CHARLES Exror Norton. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


(Immediately. 


REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Cuaries Exror 


Norton. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


(Immediately. 


By Charles Kingsley. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village Congregation. 
With Letters on the LIFE AFTER DEATH. By Cuartes Kinastey, Rector of Eversley, Edited by his 


WIFE. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GODLINESS AN D MANLINESS. A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the 
Relation of Religion to Life. By Joun W. Diaeis, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, late Lecturer 
and Postmaster of Merton n College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A New Book by the Author of ‘“‘ Mitchelhurst Place.” 


A GARDEN OF MEMORIES; MRS. AUSTIN; 


LIZZIE’S BARGAIN, 


Three poten. By Margaret VELEY, ‘Author of “ Mitchelhurst Place,’ mas For Percival,” &c, 2vols. Globe 


8vo. 


RAMBLES “AND STUDIES IN GREECE. By J. P. -Maunarry, Author of 


“Social Life in Greece,” &c. With Illnstrations. 3rd Edition, tM and Enlarged. Crown Sve. 10s, 64. 


** As indispensable as Bradshaw.” —Times. 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 


a Statistical and Historical Annual 


of the States of the Civilized World. For the Year 1887. Revised after Official Returns. Edited by 
J. Scorr Ketrre, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


ENGLISH MEN 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


OF LETTERS. 


Epitep By JOHN MORLEY. 
Now Publishing. Monthly. Paper covers, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. . 


JOHNSON. By Leste Srernen. [ Ready. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. { Ready 


GIBBON. By J. Correr Morison. ym 4 
HUME. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. [April. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WRITINGS. 


A New Edition. In Nine Volumes. Globe 8vo. Price 5s. each. 


VOLTAIRE. 1 vol. | DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLO- | ON COMPROMISE. 1 vol. 


ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. 


PADISTS. 2 vols. 


MISCELLANIES. 38 vols. 


WORKS BY JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 


7am Ra -~te OF ENGLAND. With Maps. 


= ‘me OF ENGLAND. With Maps 
and Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. With Coloured Maps, Genealogical 
Tables, and Chronological Annals. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 122nd Thousand. 


HISTORY oe THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. In 
Ns 
Vol. 1 — Barly England, a aa Kings, 
1071-1214—The Charter, 1204-1291—The Parliament, 
1307-1461, With 8 Coloured Maps. 8vo. 16s. Vol. II.— 
The Monarchy, 1461-1540—The eformation, 1540-1698, 
8vo. 16s. Vol. I1I.—Puritan England, 1603-1660—The 
i 1660-1688. With 4 Maps. 8vo. 16s. Vol. 
V.— The Revolution, 1683-1760 — a England, 
1760-1815. With Maps and Index. 8vo. 


Treland—An Unknown Country. p 
The + English - Illustrated « Magazine. 
A Series of Important Papers on 


ITRELAND, 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” with 
Illustrations by Frederick Noel Paton, under the title 
of “AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY,” are now appearing 


in The English Illustrated Ly my 
Profasely Illustrated. Monthly, Price 6d., by post 8d. 


OUR FISHERMEN 
(Part I.), A Descriptive Paper by James Runciman, 
with Illustrations, and 


THE COUNTRY OF GEORGE SAND, 
By Bertua THomas. See 


The - English + Illustrated - Magazine 
FOR MARCH. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d., by post 8d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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EDITED BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
By Mathilde Blind. 


GEORGE SAND. 
By Bertha Thomas. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
By Helen Zimmern. 


EMILY BRONTE. 
By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


MARY LAMB. 
By Anne Gilchrist. 


MARGARET FULLER. 
By Julia Ward Howe. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
By Vernon Lee. - 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


RACHEL. 
By Mrs. A. Kennard. 


MADAME ROLAND. 
By Mathilde Blind. 


SUSANNA WESLEY. 
By Eliza Clarke. 


————— OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. 


By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


IN THE PRESS:— 
MRS. SIDDONS. 
By Mrs. A. Kennard. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 
By Bella Duffy. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo » then, Pall Mall. S.W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Watrer Besant, Author of 
“ Children of Gibeon,” &c. With Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Hatt Carnz, Author of 
“The Shadow of a Crime.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at every Library. 

HOLIDAY TASKS: being Papers written during Vacation Time. By James Payn, 
Author of “‘ By Proxy,” “ High Spirits,”’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
3 vols., Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Louis Stevenson, 
Author of “ Dr. Jekyll,” “‘ New Arabian Nights,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

THE BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant Atuen, Author of “Strange Stories,” 
&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarrny, M.P. JUBILEE 
EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 2 vols., Square 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. [In the press. 

IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 5s. [Shortly. 

BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Saran Tytier. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

BRUETON’S BAYOU. By Jonun Haszserron, Author of “Helen’s Babies,” &c. 
Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. By James Runciman, Author of “Skippers and 
Shellbacks.”” Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Firzeeratp. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. 
WIFE OR NO WIFE? By T. W. Sreieut, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke,” &c. Crown 8vo., picture cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. [Shortly. 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By E. Sruarr Puexps, Author of “ An Old Maid’s 


Paradise,’ ‘“‘ Beyond the Gates,’’ &. Crown 8vo., picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING 
IN THE OLD DAYS. Illustrated from the Popular Caricatures of the Time. By JoserH Grr@o. Demy 
8vo., cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly One Hundred Illustrations, 16s. 

ANIMAL ANECDOTES, arranged on a new principle. .By H. A. Paas, Author of 


“ Life of De Quincey,” “‘ Thoreau: a Study,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By Dr. Anprew Witson, F.R.S.E., Author of 


‘Chapters in Evolution,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY; or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
pena on — 267 Illustrations. A New Edition, revised throughout and greatly enlarged, 
THE WAYFARER: Quarterly Journal of the Society of Cyclists. No. I. for 


October, and No. II, for January, are now ready. Demy 8vo., illustrated cover, 1s. each. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. The Number for January contained the 
First Chapters of a New Novel by Saran Tytter (Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c.). entitled 
** DISAPPEARED,” with Illustrations by P. Macnab; and Stories by WiLk1z CoLiins, Miss Brappon, 
Mrs, ALFRED Hunt, the Autor of “‘ Puy uis,’’ and other Popular Authors, 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. In addition to the 
Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“SCIENCE NOTES,” by W. Martieu Wivuiams, F.R.A.S., and ‘‘TABLE TALK,” by Sytvanus Ursan, 
appear ivonthly. 

SCIENCE GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers 
of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Tayior, F.L.S., &. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post free. 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c. of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, 


their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Clubs, &c. Twenty-seventh Annual Edition, for 1887. Cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1887). Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1887). Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1887). 
THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND HOUSE OF 


COMMONS (1887). In One Volume, Royal 32mo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES (1886-7). Showing their 


Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &¢. Published Annually. Crown 8vo.. cloth, ls. 6d, 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
a2 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD 


From the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT the following Magazines 
and Reviews. 


LIBRARY COPIES 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom 
At the prices annexed, until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM, 


Belgravia ‘ ‘ - 7 6) Maemillan’s . , ; 

Blackwood's . P - 13 0O| National Review 

— Review . 1 : Revue des Deux Mondes 
ornhi . ; 

Fortnightly Review . 17 i —« «3 

Time. , ‘ 7 6 | _— nl ; , P 

Gentleman's . . 7 6) Nineteenth Century ‘ 


London Society . . 7 6 | Longman’s Magazine. 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
Edinburgh . ‘ - 10 0| Quarterly . ‘ . 100 0 
Church Quarterly . « BE 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the 
Bookstalls to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SuBscRIPTIONS MusT BE Parp 1x ApvancE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
Twetve Montus. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed 
for, it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


Subscriptions will be received at any Bookstall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186 STRAND, LONDON, 
AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Novels are issued to, and received from, Subscribers in SETS only. 


TERMS 
For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume at a time m —— > ‘ii £1 0 


(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes at atime ... on 7 ate wn OF SC 

(Novels in more thar. Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Tarex Volumes at a time... oi iam dai ‘a 13 0 2 
For Four ~ om Saale iis sie os ven :- 3s © ‘ai 2 
For Six a m _— eee iit jus aa 115 0 iad 3 
For TWELVE ,, im ‘i = ‘ies 3 00 5 


This Library possesses an advantage over all other Libraries in the privilege it gives of 
allowing its Subscribers to be transferred, free of charge, to any of Messrs. SMITH & SONS’ 
bookstalls in England and Wales. There are more than 500 Depdts available for this purpose. 
Subscriptions are received at any bookstall 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Two Important Works on the American Civil War. 
SERVICE AFLOAT: 


Or, the Remarkable Career of the Confederate Cruisers “ Sumter” 
By Admiral RAPHAEL SEMMES, C.S. Navy. 
Illustrated with 15 Steel Portraits and 8 Chromo-tinted Engravings. 8vo., cloth extra. 16s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR, 
By Admiral DAVID D. PORTER, U.S. Navy. 
With Steel Portrait of the Author, numerous Woodcut Portraits of Officers, Battle Plansj&c. 
4to., cloth extra, 840 pages. 25s. 


HEALTH FOR THE PEOPLE. By Dr. Anprew Wuson. Crown, 8vo. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Outline of Contents.—A Heart in the Wrong Place—Sleep Walking—Good Remedies out of Fashion—Plante 
in Bedrooms—Disease and Art—Bathing—Fish as Food—Can Consumption be Communicated ?—Meat Teas— 
The Balance of Power in the Human Body—Curious Facts about Memory—The Improvement of the Memory— 
How to Strengthen the Memory—The ‘‘ Germ Theory” of Disease—Care of the Teeth—The Skin in Relation 
to Health—The Hair—Care of the Hair—Hair Dyes, &c. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, 


CONTAINING :— 


and “Alabama.” 


The New York Police Department. By Ricup. 
WHEATLEY. With 21 Dlustrations. 


Duelling in Paris. By TuroporEe CuiLtp. With 12 


Illustrations, drawn Henri Dupray. 
Springhaven. A Novel. Part XII. 

BLACKMORE. 

Frederick Barnard and Alfred Parsons. 


By R. D. 
With 6 I[llustrations drawn by 


| Russia of To-day. By Atserr F, Hearp. 


Narka. A Story of Russian Life. 
KaTHLEEN O’MEara, 
The South Revisited. 

haem 


Part III, By 


By CuHarRLes DuDLEY 


LOW’S STAN DARD NOVELS, 


In small post 8vo., uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 


Price SIX SHILLINGS each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


LORNA DOONE: 


A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR. 
TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 
Also an Edition charmingly Illustrated, 21s., 31s. 6d., 


Alice Lorraine. 
Clara Vaughan. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. Tommy Upmore. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


The Trumpet-Major. Far from the Madding 
The Hand of Ethelberta. Crowd. 

Two cn a Tower. A Laodicean. 

The Return of the Native. A Pair of Blue Eyes. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Mary Marston. Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 

Weighed and Wanting. Orts. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Craddock Nowell. 
Cripps the Carrier. 


Daisies and Buttercups ; a Novel of the Upper Thames, 


The Senior Partner. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
A Golden Sorrow. Out of Court. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
. “ Rudder Grange.” 
The late Mrs, Null. 

By C. F. WOOLSON. 
East Angels. For the Major. 5s. 


Alarie Spenceley. 


Anne, 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 


Three Feathers. Kilmeny. 


Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
In Silk Attire. Sunrise, 


By Mrs. MACQUOID. 
Elinor Dryden, Diane, 
By Miss COLERIDGE. 
An English Squire. 
By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonades. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls they Left Behind Them, 
By LEWIS WALLACE. 
a Tale of the Christ. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.”’ 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate), The Lady ‘“ de,”* 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. A Sea Queen. 


Little Loo: a Tale of South Sea. My Watch Below. 
Jack’s Courtship. 


By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 


Old Town Folk. We and Our Neighbours. 
Poganue People. 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
Some One Else. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


Don John. Sarah de Beranger. 
John Jerome; His Thoughts and Ways. 


Ben Hur: 


A Strange Vo. oyees. 


Lonpon : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


Crown Bumpines, 188, Fuxet Street, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY. 
Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a Century. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., &c. &c., 

Author of *‘ Egeria,” &c. &c. 

Two Vols., with Portraits. Crown 8vo. 2ls. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. 
By PERCY GREY, 

Author of ‘‘ Across the Zodiac,” and ‘* Sanguelac.” 
Two Vols. With Maps. 32s. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, 
and Commerce. 


By CAPTAIN C. B. NORMAN, 


Late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘“‘ America; or, the Campaign of 
1877,” ** Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.” 


Demy 8vo. With Map. 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 
1836 to 1880. 


By CAPTAIN LIONEL J. TROTTER, 


Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,” “ Warren Hastings: a Biography,” &c. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, in Queensland, New South 
Wales, and Victoria. 


By THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE. 
ROYAL NAYY. 


Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rev. GUISE W. TUCKER, M.A., late: 
Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex. 
Compiled and Edited by HIS WIDOW. 
With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Kine Hau, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


NEW VOLUMES.—MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, B 
A. Mary F. Rosinson. MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kennarp. [Nearly ready. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Ber.ia Durry. [in the press.] 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’ NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: His Life, Letters, and 
Opinions. 
By JOHN H. INGRAM, Editor “Eminent Women Series.” 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO- 
INDIANS. 


By COLONEL W. F. B. LAURIE, 
Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of -‘ Our Burmese Wars,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait of Sir John Kaye. 7s. 6d. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF KAHUN. 
A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War. 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.I.C.S., 


Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. 
By CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.” 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait and Two Plans. 6s. 


CHARON, AND SERMONS FROM THE STYX. 


By the Author of “ The Rosicrucians.”’ 


Crown 8vo. ks. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


I. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TORY DEMOCRACY. 


Wir a few exceptions, the opinion of Conservative Members of 
Parliament upon Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation and 
apology has been unanimous and uniform. The judgment passed 
has been pretty much that which would be passed by the under- 
graduates of a University upon a man in the Eight, who, having 
previously turned out two older men to make room for himself, re- 
signed his oar the night before the race, upon the ground that the 
president would not change the stroke. To those who have not joined 
in this chorus of censure I impute none but good motives. Some of 
them I am able to call my friends ; earnest and sincere politicians, 
who defend Lord Randolph because they believe his conduct to be 
right, and his principles true, I know them all to be. It is much to be 
regretted that a Conservative member should have thought fit, in 
his speech on the Address, to describe Mr. Chaplin’s protest as “ an 
outburst of splenetic malevolence,” and to assert that those who 
ventured to criticise the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, did so 
because they either had not got any office, or thought they ought 
to have got a higher office. The description was perfectly unjusti- 
fiable; and the assertion must have been prompted by certain 
reminiscences of American politics. Mr. Chaplin’s very powerful 
speech was certainly an attack upon Lord Randolph Churchill ; 
and an attack upon an individual can hardly avoid personalities. 
But when Lord Randolph is using all his abilities, his name, his 
gift of speech, his marvellous energy, his private influence (which 
is great), to bend the Conservative Party in what many of us 
believe to be a wrong and dangerous direction, it becomes the duty 
of all of us to speak out, and to show our leaders and the public 
that there is still some Conservatism left in the Conservative Party, 
and that we have opinions and principles of our own, which our 
lost leader chose to ignore or defy, but which place us quite above 
the necessity of living by the larceny of Radical nostrums. Even 
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his opponents appreciate Mr. Chaplin’s invariable urbanity ; and 
those who know him ever so slightly are aware that-he is quite 
incapable of acting from the sordid and petty motives attributed 
to him by Mr. Jennings. The truth is Lord Randolph and his 
followers claim a monopoly, not only of political wisdom, but of 
personal attack. We are expected to sit silent by, while Lord 
Salisbury is sneered at, and the threadbare fallacies of the Cobden 
Club substituted for the traditions of the Conservative Party; if 
anybody ventures to protest, he is at once denounced as a cogging, 
cozening knave, who has devised this slander against Lord 
Randolph, ‘‘to obtain some office.” If we are going to have 
“bloody noses and cracked crowns, and pass them current too,” 
let us have some of that Fair Trade, or Reciprocity, of which 
Mr. Jennings is so ardent an advocate. It really will not do for 
Lord Randolph Churchill to pose as a victim, to tell us that he 
has been cold-shouldered at the Carlton because he wrestled with 
the reactionary prejudiees of its members, and generally to repre- 
sent himself to the people as suffering for their sakes, when the 
world knows that everything he asked for was given to him, 
everything he commanded was done. A mere reference to the 
sacrifices of feeling—alas! even of principle—which the Con- 
servative Party has made to please Lord Randolph, is sufficient 
to turn the tables upon him, and to show the comicality of his 
appearing as a martyr, persecuted for his opinions. That he 
has rendered splendid service to the Conservative Party, both 
on the platform and in the House of Commons, is never ques- 
tioned. Nor can he complain that his reward has been slow or 
slight. We rewarded him by placing ourselves at his feet ; elevating 
him, after twelve years of Parliamentary life, to the leadership of 
the House of Commons ; for, indeed, at the bottom of the heart of 
each one of us, Carlyle’s wish and prayer was then very strong. 
‘‘Give me a leader; a true leader, not a false, sham leader; a true 
leader, that he may guide me on the true way, that I may be loyal 
to him, that I may swear fealty to him, and follow him, and feel 
that it is well with me!” All this loyalty, and fealty, and enthu- 
siasm, (what a splendid instrument he held in his hand in the 
summer of 1886! a party, young, full of ideas, and yet docile,) 
Lord Randolph Churchill has thrown away, for the sake of half- 
a-million of money, to be spent on the coaling stations! 
Just for a handful of silver he left us! 

There is such a horrible hiatus between the premisses and the 
conclusion of this chapter in Lord Randolph’s career, such an 
extravagant hardihood of paradox in the selection of the coaling 
stations as a reducible item in our expenditure, that, in order 
to escape the most torturing suspicions, one is forced to look 
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elsewhere for the real explanation of this resignation. The sub- 
ject of our national defences, and, after the report of the Royal 
‘Commission, and Lord Carnarvon’s letters to the Times, the 
fortification of our coaling stations and military ports, had 
almost passed out of the region of party controversy, and had 
become a question on which all informed men of all sides were 
‘s0 agreed and so hearty, that it was quite impossible that any 
statesman, who had not booked his passage to Anticyra, should 
resign upon that point. Lord Randolph has not gone to Anti- 
‘eyra, but only to Algiers; bearing which fact in mind, and read- 
ing his two speeches carefully over again, one is compelled to 
‘conclude that he had better reasons for resigning than the ex- 
penditure on our system of national defence. Of course he had; 
‘and here they are, in the tail of his letter to Lord Salisbury, 
where, woman-like, he had placed the sting of the correspondence. 
“The character of the domestic legislation which the Govern- 
ment contemplate, in my opinion falls sadly short of what Parlia- 
ment and the country expect and require. The foreign policy 
which is being adopted appears to me at once dangerous and 
methodless, but I take my stand on expenditure and finance,” 
&c. In another part of the same speech, he said: ‘I felt satis- 
fied that if the foreign policy of this country was a peaceful 
foreign policy, the estimates were too high. I felt quite certain 
that our foreign policy at the present moment ought to be a 
peaceful foreign policy. Although I take that position on foreign 
policy, I do not mean that kind of peace which is the flattering 
phrase of a platform peroration; but I mean a genuine, effective, 
peaceful foreign policy, which should be marked by the absence 
of unnecessary initiative, by an indisposition to interfere too 
promptly in European affairs, and, Sir, in fact, a policy of that 
‘character which should approach more nearly to the domain of 
non-intervention.” So that it appears Lord Randolph objected 
(i.) to the finance of Lord Salisbury’s Government, as extrava- 
gant; (ii.) to its domestic policy, as inadequate ; and (iii.) to its 
foreign policy, as meddlesome and methodless. 

Grave, and surely sufficient, reasons these for not supporting any 
Administration ; but if, as he told us, his resignation was not pre- 
-cipitate, but long premeditated, how came Lord Randolph to join 
a Cabinet so deeply tainted with a double dose of original sin ? 
And if Lord Randolph sincerely believes these charges to lie at 
Lord Salisbury’s door—and his belief is shared by some gentlemen 
—what separates him and them from the Gladstonian Radicals, 
and what unites them with the Conservative Party? These three 
points—finance, foreign policy, and domestic legislation—embrace 
the whole field of government; and if the first is wasteful, the 
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second dangerous, and the third inadequate, then I really fail to 
see why our Tory Democrats should not, as honest men, do all in 
their power to send Lord Salisbury and his colleagues packing, and 
to replace Mr. Gladstone in office. No doubt the Tory Democrats. 
would reply that Mr. Gladstone is fifty times worse than Lord 
Salisbury, and that they are satisfied with neither. But my point 
—and it is a serious one—is this: If the two speeches delivered by 
Lord Randolph Churchill in the House of Commons at the begin-. 
ning of the Session be the authoritative exposition of the principles 
of Tory Democracy, and those principles be accepted by those who. 
call themselves Tory Democrats, then the partition which separates 
the Tory Democrat from the Gladstonian Radical is the merest 
wafer ; while the wall which parts him, not only from the Conser- 
vative, but from the Liberal of Mr. Goschen’s school, is not perhaps. 
impassable, but only to be climbed over by the help of his god. I 
daresay I shall be told that I am insisting too much on Lord 
Randolph's words, and exaggerating the importance of a couple of 
speeches; that he has changed before, and will change again, 
when this little ebullition will be forgotten. Very likely; it is. 
difficult for the ordinary man, whose mind moves somewhat slowly,. 
to follow the volatile statesmen of these latter days. Plodding 
mortals have enough to do to interpret printed words, without 
trying to calculate the motions of celestial bodies. Retrenchment 
by reduction of armaments (invariably followed by votes of credit 
proposed in a panic); consequent isolation of England in Europe, 
and therefore peace-at-any-price foreign policy, called ‘‘ absence of 
unnecessary initiative,” or “‘ non-intervention” ; impossible and 
interminable catalogue of domestic measures for making one class. 
happy at the expense of another ; these are the well-known wares. 
of the Radical Autolycus ; these are the lean and flashy songs which 
he has been selling any time these twenty years to innocent 
serving-maids and gaping fly-catchers. 

I have never been able to persuade myself that the Conservative- 
Party could consolidate its fortunes in the country by a policy of 
plagiarism tempered by epigram. I have always believed that the 
Conservative Party would be very strong some day, provided always. 
it remained really Conservative, and did not ape Radicalism. As 
Lord Salisbury said once at a Mansion House dinner, if the people 
want Radical articles they will go to the other shop for them, 
where they are sure of getting them. What I complain of is, that 
whenever Lord Randolph Churchill has the choice of two policies, 
a Conservative and a Radical policy, he invariably, as if by in- 
stinct, chooses the Radical policy. His speech on the coal and 
wine dues was an instance of this. Not having, perhaps, very 
much time to go into the facts, or to read the Annual Report of 
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the Metropolitan Board of Works very carefully, he simply adopted 
and reproduced the Treasury Minute of Mr. Leonard Courtney, and 
was rewarded by a cackle of commendation from all the Radical 
‘organs in the country. His attack upon the ground landlords, 
and his Bill for the enfranchisement of leaseholds, was another 
instance. What is called the enfranchisement of leaseholds is, so 
far as it has taken legislative shape, a proposal to force A to part 
with his property to B for less than its market value, ;because B 
wants it. Let us examine for a moment the lessons in finance 
and foreign policy which Lord Randolph wishes to teach the Tory 
Party. 

Finance and foreign policy, as Lord Beaconsfield told us, 
‘depend upon one another; and Lord Randolph believes that a 
wise and prudent foreign policy, based upon the sublime principle 
-of scuttle, and fortified by the saws of the Peace Society, would 
‘diminish our expenditure upon our army and navy. Very pos- 
sibly it would: you can always diminish your expenditure upon 
gloves and boots by lopping off your hands and feet. Really, 
whilst the noble lord was ‘speaking (and never, in point of style, 
‘did he address the House with more facility and felicity), I almost 
failed to recognize his familiar features under the shadow of the 
broad-brimmed hat which he had suddenly substituted for the 
more modish head-gear he usually affects. Then our foreign 
policy was described in the famous letter from Windsor, as “‘ dan- 
gerous and methodless.” With all due deference to Lord Randolph’s 
information about continental affairs, Lord Salisbury has not the 
reputation of being a methodless meddler in Europe, and it is 
needless to say that European statesmen are better able to mea- 
sure our Foreign Ministers than we are ourselves. Lord Palmer- 
ston was a meddler, and was hated accordingly, though he took 
good care to be feared as well. But Lord Salisbury is not a 
meddler ; he has not a meddlesome reputation on the Continent, 
where he is universally liked and respected, even by those Powers 
to whom his policy is opposed, for the clearness of his ideas, and 
for the firmness, yet perfect courtesy of his despatches. 

Let us turn to the subject of the coaling-stations, and our ex- 
penditure on fortifications. ‘To remind us that we have thrown 
away millions on guns and forts that are now useless, is simply to 
state that war is a progressive and, therefore, an expensive science, 
for which we must pay, until we make up our minds that we will 
have no empire and no foreign policy. It is true that Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill offers to provide us with a system of national 
‘defence which has, at any rate, the merit of cheapness. England 
is to rely, not upon “the hysterical embraces of engineers,” but 
upon her “ undying historic memories,” and “‘ upon the patriotism 
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of a loyal and contented people.” I am afraid I must borrow one: 
of his lordship’s periods, and say that this is not a policy, but 
“the flattering phrase of a platform peroration.” I have no 
notion what Cesar thinks about it; but, personally, if I saw the 
legions of Von Moltke approaching me, I should prefer an earth- 
work to an historic memory; and if I was told the French fleet 
was in the Thames, I should feel more comfort in the embraces 
of an engineer than in the patriotism of a contented but unarmed 
people. 

But Lord Randolph Churchill assures us that the working-. 
classes will not pay for fortifications, when the matter is expressed 
to them in terms of tea, tobacco, and beer. This seems to be 
a dishonouring and unworthy imputation to make, I will not say 
upon the patriotism—the word has become “ soiled by all ignoble 
use,”—but upon the common-sense of working-men, who know 
perfectly well that the possession of accumulated wealth and an 
extended commerce entails upon us an expensive system of 
national defence. There may be some men of extreme, or rather: 
confined, views, who are in favour of having no army and navy at 
all, imitating the United States, and retiring within the shores of 
our tight little island; but one would think there must be very few 
who are not alive to the folly of allowing our system of national 
defence, for the sake of a few millions a year, to fall below that of 
other nations. It would, of course, be mere presumption in me to. 
pit my knowledge of the masses against that of Lord Randolph. 
Churchill ; and yet I feel sure that he has misjudged the masses. 
on this question of expenditure. It is always a mistake to appeal. 
to the sordid interests of a popular audience, as Mr. Gladstone- 
found out in 1874. Before I got into the House of Commons, I 
had some four years’ training as a candidate in some of the- 
poorest and most populous parts of South London, in Rotherhithe 
and Bermondsey. I always found that the working-men, who: 
treated me with the greatest friendliness and hospitality in their: 
clubs and associations, were quite proud to bear their fair share 
of the burthens, entailed by the inheritance of a vast and vulnerable 
empire. 

But what has become of our friends the Tory Democrats by this. 
time? Like the girl in the popular Japanese game, they have-. 
been divested of their garments one by one, until they stand in all 
the simplicity of democratic nakedness. It was thought at first 
that Tory Democracy was Radicalism touched with Jingoism ; but 
now that fig-leaf has been torn from them by the ruthless hand of 
their chief. What is the pedigree of Tory Democracy? It is con-- 
fidently asserted, and currently believed in certain circles, that Tory 
Democracy is the kind of thing Lord Bolingbroke wrote about, and 
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Lord Beaconsfield practised—at least, this, I suppose, is the mean- 
ing of the assertions, so often heard, that the Tory Democrats are 
possessed of the true traditions of the Tory Party. It amused Lord 
Bolingbroke to point antitheses between the Court and Country 
party, and to round periods about a Patriot King relying upon the 
love and liberty of a contented people. He knew quite well that 
the people hadn’t votes; and when he was in power, Mr. Secre- 
tary St. John showed his love for the liberty of the people by 
imprisoning poor Grub-street devils, who dared to write against his 
administration. No one, before or since, ever wrote the grand 
style like Bolingbroke ; but Burke was quite right in saying that he 
was ‘‘a presumptuous and superficial writer.” Most of his pam- 
phlets are ffimsy and unfinished ; ‘“‘ the commonplace tautology of 
on old politician, living out of the world, and writing from news- 
papers,” as Horace Walpole said, ill-naturedly, but truly. His 
Patriot King did an infinity of harm; it turned the head of 
George III., and is responsible for many of his most sinister 
assaults upon the Constitution. In 1761, Lord Bute came in on 
Purity and Prerogative ; but Wilkes and the Whigs were too much 
for Purity and Prerogative. It was not till the rule of Lord North 
that the ideas of the Patriot King came to be worked out by the 
King’s friends. Is this the chapter of history from which Lord 
Randolph Churchill draws the doctrines of Tory Democracy? As 
a@ rule, Tories who deal in dim history rather hurry over this 
period ; if pressed, they will disown Lord North altogether; so 
eager are they to get to Mr. Pitt. Yes, Mr. Pitt is the true parent 
of Tory Democracy—hurrah for Pitt! He brought forward reform 
bills in the House of Commons; he proposed commercial treaties 
based upon free exchange; he sneered at Burke’s denunciations 
of the French Revolution. Quite true; he did all these things. 
But then Mr. Pitt was a Whig by birth, by education, and by 
conviction. He was the son of the Minister who was called a 
Radical; he was brought up in Whiggery; he belonged to the 
Bowood set; he was Lord Shelburne’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was not until the Portland Whigs had left Mr. Fox—the fact 
is very significant—and joined Mr. Pitt, that he, and they, became 
Conservatives, in the true sense of Anti-Jacobins. If our Tory 
Democrats go to the first half of Mr. Pitt’s life for their authority, 
I answer that when Mr. Pitt brought forward reform bills, he was 
a Whig pure and simple. In the latter half of Mr. Pitt’s career, 
our friends will not, if they are wise, look for inspiration. 

But then there is Lord Beaconsfield. He, we are told, was a 
democrat ; he educated his party into accepting household suffrage. 
Lord Beaconsfield always drew a very sound, if somewhat subtle, 
distinction between democratic rights and popular privileges, and 
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he opposed the extension of the household suffrage to the counties 
upon the express ground that it would destroy the variety of our 
Constitution, and lead to democratic uniformity. ‘‘So long 
as you have variety,” he said, “‘ you will never have democracy.” 
Lord Beaconsfield boasted that he had educated his Party. Will 
Lord Randolph forgive me if I point out that when Mr. Dis- 
raeli undertook the education of the Conservative Party, he had 
been thirty-one years in Parliament, was over sixty years of age, 
had led the Party in the House of Commons for twenty years, and 
had been three times Chancellor of the Exchequer, and once Prime 
Minister? Even from his lips the phrase gave great offence; 
Lord Randolph has avoided it, and has “ wrestled” with us, as a 
preparatory measure. I have tried very hard to understand Tory 
Democracy, for Lord Randolph’s personality is what the French 
call seductive; and I have a real admiration for that spirited 
insouciance which carries him through everything. But so far as 
I can make out, Tory Democracy is compounded of all the old 
Radical commonplaces about non-intervention and retrenchment, 
which have brought such disaster upon the country and the 
Radical Party, that they are discarded by the more astute Radical 
leaders. These exploded Radical fallacies in the mouth of a Con- 
servative Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer wear an air of paradox, 
which we are asked to accept as profound and original statesman- 
ship. Lord Randolph Churchill is shrewd, rather than sagacious ; 
his sight is clear, but contracted. He sees clearly that Glad- 
stonian Radicalism has hitherto been very popular in this country, 
and he knows that, had it not been for the Home Rule infatuation, 
Mr. Gladstone would now be in power. It seems, therefore, to 
have occurred to Lord Randolph, that if he simply eliminated 
Home Rule, and labelled the residuum of Gladstonism ‘“ Tory 
Democracy,” he would dish the Radicals, turn off all Tories who 
showed the slightest symptoms of Conservatism, and secure for 
his Party fixity of tenure in Downing Street. Will the Conserva- 
tive Party swallow this concoction? I trust they will not “lick 
the sweet, which is their poison” ; low, indeed, they must be sunk 
if they are content to live upon the broken victuals of the Cobden 
Club. I hope, for the sake of my own skin, that when Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill comes back to power he will be more magnanimous 
to those who dare to criticise him than was his exemplar Lord 
Bolingbroke. I assure him that I will turn Tory Democrat to- 
morrow, if he will show me that Tory Democracy is anything but 
Gladstonian Radicalism minus Home Rule. But until he deigns 
to show me that, poor and hungry as I am, I would rather starve, 
than be fed upon the baked meats of Hawarden Castle, even 
when peppered by his practised and liberal hand. 
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What so many Conservatives seem to lack is courage, the 
courage of their opinions, and a belief in the sovereign power of 
common-sense, which beats platform clap-trap in the long run. 
Many educated men have an abnormal horror of mobs ; they are 
fascinated by some Cobbett-cobra, and allow themselves to be 
eaten up. ‘“‘One of the chief misfortunes of honest people,” 
observed Voltaire, “is that they are cowardly.” Those political 
parties which gather in the well-disposed portion of the community, 
exclaims Emerson, ‘“‘ How infirm and ignoble! What white lips 
they have! Always on the defensive!” The revolutionary party 
—le jacobinisme, c'est Vennemi—see this, and take advantage of 
our terror; but the well-disposed portion of the community is 
being gathered in every day, if we do not alienate them by 
‘Gladstonian programmes and Randolphian jests; if we only have 
the courage of our destiny. As a Conservative who was largely 
supported by Liberal Unionists at the last Election, I was naturally 
pained that Lord Randolph should have chosen to 

‘s Enjoy his dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence,” 
at the expense of the Liberal Unionists. Lord Hartington is not 
in the least likely to be deflected by so much as a hair’s breadth 
from his path by the gibes of a whole college of wit-crackers; but 
Lord Wolmer’s irritability showed how the younger Unionists 
might resent the joke about the crutch. To say nothing of the 
ingratitude, the impolicy of the witticism was so obvious as to 
raise all manner of doubts as to the intention of the speaker. 
When Lord Randolph talks about making arrangements for pre- 
serving Unionist seats, does he know how many Tory seats were 
preserved by Liberal Unionist votes? If not, he must have been, 
for a Metropolitan member, curiously careless of the electoral map 
of London. Does he not remember that at Dudley, a typical and 
purely working-class constituency, in November 1885, the Con- 
servative candidate was beaten by 1,166 votes; and that in July 
1886, the same Conservative candidate beat a man who had sat 
for more than a quarter of a century by 1,930 votes ? 

Lord Randolph Churchill solemnly warned the Tory Party 
against “precarious Parliamentary alliances.” It appears that 
all alliances, with Lord Randolph, are precarious; but I hope 
that our alliance with the Liberal Unionists is not precarious, 
but permanent. I trust that a strong Centre party may 
be formed of Moderate men of both sides. But then we must 
have the courage to apply reason to politics, to prefer experience 
to experiment, and to insist upon the observance of ordinary 
honesty in legislation as in life. We must accord Mr. Goschen, 
not churlish sufferance, but loyal and enthusiastic support; and 
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when we go to our constituencies, we must not assume that we are 
addressing fools and knaves. Nobody wants to go to war, or would. 
vote for it, except in defence of British interests. Nobody encou- 
rages, or wishes to shield extravagance and jobbery; nobody 
thinks of undoing what has been done. There are no reaction- 
aries in or out of the Cabinet, as Lord Randolph knows quite 
well, though there are Conservatives who distrust government by 
public meeting, and who, so far from being Tories of the pre-Reform 
era, are deeply tinctured with Radicalism; but the Radicalism 
of the Westminster Radicals, of Jeremy Bentham, of Stuart 
Mill, and of Herbert Spencer, which is the very antipodes of 
the Radicalism of Messrs. Gladstone, Harcourt, Morley, and Par- 
nell. Lord Randolph Churchill will never recover his influence 
until he recognizes the fact that Gladstonian Radicalism is 
loathsome in all its forms to every healthy Conservative, and 
that if he insists on tacking Radical programmes on to a Con- 
servative remnant, he will look as remarkable as Lord Peter, 
who insisted on sewing on to the coat his father left him whatever 
trimmings came up in fashion, lace, ribbons, fringe, embroidery, 
and points, and keeping on all together, till they amounted to a 
medley the most antic you can possibly conceive. 

It is astonishing how very clever men can overlook facts which 
stare them in the face. It is not so many years since an un- 
seemly letter from Lord Randolph Churchill to the chief of the 
Conservative Party found its way into a newspaper. At that time 
the provincial associations backed Lord Randolph against Lord 
Salisbury ; but at that time Lord Salisbury was a mere name out- 
side London. Since that day there has been growing up slowly— 
for confidence is a plant of slow growth—a deep and enthusiastic 
attachment among Conservatives for Lord Salisbury, founded on 
admiration for his great qualities, his patience, his courage, his 
lofty magnanimity, his far-seeing sagacity, tutored by experience ; 
qualities which mark him out, not only as the great leader of a 
party, but as the trusted and beloved Minister of a nation. It is 
this fact which Lord Randolph Churchill seems, for the moment, 
to have forgotten. 


Artuur A. Baumann. 
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II. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL APPEALS UNTO CAESAR. 


Lorp Ranpotrx Cxurcui. has appealed to Casar: what verdict 
ought Cesar to return? Should he be acquitted with acclamation, 
condemned to temporary or perpetual retirement, or ‘“ dismissed 
with a warning” ? Which does he deserve? I propose briefly to. 
present his case as it appears to one who has no reason to take 
sides for or against him, beyond the reason which should make every 
Conservative anxious to arrive at the truth in this matter, and 
to support that side on which the permanent interests of his party 
seem to lie. 

Why has Lord Randolph Churchill appealed to Ceasar? Be- 
cause his own people are hot against him; because they violently 
condemn his conduct; because they receive his explanations 
with derision, and are determined to make him feel the weight 
of their displeasure. At the hands of the Governors of the 
Provinces he cannot hope for justice. Festus and Felix, and all 
that crew, regard him as a vain babbler, who has made things 
generally uncomfortable for them, and who has created no small 
stir among the people. So mighty a transformation has passed 
over the minds of the Tory Party in the House of Commons, that. 
it is now an unpopular thing to say a word on behalf of the man 
who, three months ago, was the most popular man in the three 
kingdoms. At Bradford, Members of Parliament came by scores 
from the highlands and islands of Scotland, from the downs of 
Devonshire, from the mountains of Wales, and even from the bogs 
of Ireland, to dance attendance on their deity, and to receive from 
him a shake of the hand, or a nod of recognition, and go away 
happy. Now there are but few so poor as to do him reverence. 
Such are the ways of politicians. If a man stumbles and falls, no 
hand is stretched out to help him; but the eager crowd presses on 
and tramples remorselessly on the prostrate body of him whom, 
but a moment before, they worshipped. Whence this rage? what 
evil hath he done? This is the last question these angry men stop 
to ask themselves. Yet, nevertheless, the nation will ask it, and 
will require an answer. It is not enough to say that he deserted 
his post in the hour of danger, and thereby damaged the cause 
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he was pledged to defend. Argument by metaphor seldom con- 
tains the whole truth, and general accusations may be met by 
general denials. 

What is the precise, particular, positive evil he has inflicted on 
the Unionist Party by his resignation? Does the cause of the 
Union stand less firmly than before either in the House or the 
country ? In the House, has it not been cemented by the adhesion 
of Mr. Goschen to the Conservative Government and by his 
presence on the Treasury bench? A Government must be always 
weakened by the loss of its most popular member, particularly 
when he is Leader of the House of Commons, and possesses the 
eloquence and ability of Lord Randolph Churchill ; but apart from 
his withdrawing from a position which he considered he could no 
longer fill with honour to himself or advantage to the Party, what 
has he said or done that has lowered the reputation and authority of 
the Government in the country? Has the majority in favour of the 
Union lost a single vote in the House? Is the cause of the Union 
regarded with diminished enthusiasm by the people? If so, 
where is the proof? Among the champions of the Union Lord 
Randolph Churchill is still one of the most ardent, and to main- 
tain it firm and fast he is still ready to devote all his talents and 
all his influence. 

How, then, has he violated the cardinal principle of preserving 
the Union of the Unionist Party? By using such language in the 
House of Commons with regard to the Liberal Unionists, that the 
harmony existing between them and the Conservatives was rudely 
disturbed. But was it? I admit the language was injudicious. 
All language is so that is open to misunderstanding, and which is 
liable to be taken in a sense that it is not intended to bear. Many 
people have fumed and fretted themselves into the belief that the 
language employed was contemptuous and insulting to the Liberal 
Unionists. Have they read carefully what Lord Randolph 
Churchill really said? ‘‘I notice a little tendency of the party of 
the Union to attach too much importance to precarious Parlia- 
mentary alliances, which are as transient and uncertain as the 
shifting wind, and too little to the far more important question— 
how to keep the English people at the back of the party of the 
Union.” Here it is evident that the thought of preserving the 
Union is uppermost in his mind, not for the moment, nor the pre- 
sent Parliament, where it is in no danger, but for the future, in 
the next appeal to the people. Then the ery of “ Union for ever ” 
will not win the day, unless the party of Union has recommended 
itself to the nation by “ good government, efficient administration, 
and progressive legislation.” The majority of the people are at 
present undoubtedly in favour of the maintenance of the Union, 
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but if the Government should be so intent upon waving the Flag 
of Union that it forgets to move on, both it and its flag may 
possibly be thrown into the ditch. 

Surely Lord Randolph, in bidding the Government rely for its 
ultimate triumph over the party of Disunion, not upon an alliance 
which, as it exists between Liberals and Tories, between men on 
opposite sides of the House, must, in its very essence, be pre- 
carious, but upon the esteem and regard of the English people, 
which can only be secured by a policy which meets their wishes 
and satisfies their wants, rendered no ill service to the Govern- 
ment and aimed no blow at the stability of the Unionists. 
‘** When I was in the Government,” he went on to say, “I made it 
my constant thought and desire to make things as easy as possible 
for the Liberal Unionists; but I frankly admit that I regarded 
them as a useful kind of crutch, and I looked forward to the time, 
and no distant time, when the Tory Party might walk alone, 
strong in its own strength and conscious of its own merits; and it 
is to the Tory Party, and solely to the Tory Party, that I looked 
for the maintenance of the Union.” 

Now there is nothing in this language in the least insulting to 
the Liberal Unionists, unless they were on the look-out for insults. 
It may be so construed by malevolence as to wound their self- 
importance, but it would be the height of puerility on their part if 
they allowed themselves to be turned from their purpose, or even 
shaken in their allegiance, by an expression which, taken at its 
worst, can only be irritating. For there is nothing in it to justify 
the assertion of a Conservative newspaper that ‘‘ the Liberal 
Unionists are flouted, derided, and insulted, as if they were 
merely so much deck cargo of the Parliamentary vessel, to be 
thrown away in the first squall we come across.”” This is a very 
pretty metaphor, but the metaphor is not Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s. 

Lord Hartington, being a man of calm wisdom and fixed purpose, 
was not at all disturbed by the supposed insults; and if the Con- 
servative Party and press had been equally wise and calm, they 
would have understood Lord Randolph as he did. But they first 
coloured the rag as red as possible, and then waved it in front of 
the bull, making the “ insult,” if insult there was, absolutely their 
own ! 

Comparisons have been made between Lord Randolph’s language 
of the other day and his language at Dartford. But we are apt to 
forget that between the position he held at Dartford and the 
position he holds now there is a great gulf fixed: then he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons; 
now he is in a condition of greater freedom and less responsibility. 
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Language that would have been gravely significant had he been 
in office, loses much of its significance now that he is what 
he is. It is absurd to suppose that when a man has cast off 
official clothes he should be bound by official restraints. To 
enforce his warning Lord Randolph pointed to the Round Table 
Conference. That conference was called to see if by any means 
it might be possible to establish a modus vivendi between the 
Unionist and Separatist Liberals. Successful or not, it testifies 
in an unmistakable way to the desire for a reconciliation which 
exists on each side. 

The Liberal Unionists are acted upon perpetually by two 
strong influences, a centrifugal influence which draws them away 
from the Conservatives, and a centripetal influence which draws 
them to the Gladstonites. There is no sign at present that they 
are likely to yield to these two influences, but it must be remem- 
bered that these are powerful and incessant, working both sensibly 
and insensibly, and he would be a bold man who ventured to build 
‘upon the assumption that the pressure would never overcome the 
resistance. 

Another contingency might occur which would indeed place 
the Union in safety, but which would have a disastrous effect on 
the fortunes and future of the Tory Party, unless they follow Lord 
Randolph’s counsel and save themselves by their works. If Home 
Rule were relegated to the dim and distant future, and the 
fissure in the Liberal Party were closed, and they again appealed 
to the country, not as the Party of Disunion, but as the Party of 
peace, retrenchment and reform, then, in spite of the glaring 
exposure of the absolute humbug of their pretensions into which 
they are betrayed by their own disgraceful incapacity, I question 
very much whether they would appeal in vain, unless the present 
Government have a clean record of useful legislation to show. 
They have a great opportunity, and the Queen’s Speech shows 
that they are anxious to use it; but nevertheless Lord Randolph 
did not do amiss to turn their gaze for a moment from off the green 
benches of the House of Commons to the vast, eager crowds of 
their fellow-countrymen that are waiting to receive some benefit 
at their hands. 

Not only is it necessary to pass salutary measures, but it 
is necessary for a Government to be self-reliant in order to 
attract the confidence of the people. It must show a thorough 
belief in its own capacity to govern, and must speak in no 
uncertain voice if it is to inspire trust and awaken enthusiasm, 
It must act in the spirit of Lord Chatham’s celebrated declaration, 
and announce, without fear or misgiving, that “it alone can save 
this country, and no other can.” The people took him at his word, 
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‘and he became the most powerful and successful Minister of his 
‘century. The Tory Party, then, must be strong in its own strength 
if it is to stand, and, while thankfully receiving the help and co- 
‘operation of the Liberal Unionists, it must never forget that the 
day may come when that help and co-operation may be, for one 
reason or another, withdrawn. 

After Lord Randolph’s resignation the Government did not take 
@ strong line. The Macedonian cry for help they sent up did not 
flatter the self-respect of the thousands who had voted for the 
Conservatives at the last election. Though I was not one of the 
rank and file who were supposed to have murmured at the over- 
tures made to Lord Hartington, yet, nevertheless, the hostile 
instinct of the rank and file was correct. The situation was not 
the same as it wasin August. Then it was perfectly right to invite 
the Liberal Unionists to join in the formation of a Government. 
The splendid patriotism and rare unselfishness displayed by Lord 
Salisbury in his negotiations with them it were presumption to 
praise, and hopeless to imitate, for any but those who combine the 
most prodigious talents with the most exalted aims. He set an 
example which will be long remembered, but, I am afraid, seldom 
followed. The Liberal Unionists, however, decided it was most to 
the advantage of the Union for them to stand aloof and to adopt 
‘an attitude of watchful benevolence. To the victors belong the 
spoils, and therefore the offer to share them was fair and just; 
but that offer which in August was a recognition of the Unionist 
victory, was in December a confession of Conservative weakness. 
There was no reason to suppose that Lord Hartington would 
depart from the position he had taken up, or that a Coalition 
could be recommended by any fresh arguments of a sufficient 
urgency to make him view it in a different light. It was this 
pressing and almost pathetic appeal to the Liberal Unionist Party 
to merge with theirs that lowered the Tories in popular estimation. 
They seemed to say: “‘ We are indeed the Government, but we can- 
not continue to govern unless you throw your shield over us and 
join your forces to ours.” Whereas the word should have been 
“Close your ranks and stand fast.” It was the clear perception of 
the feeling of the country on this point, that clear perception 
which is one of the main sources of his strength and value, that 
led Lord Randolph Churchill to address that word of warning to 
the Tory Party, as a parting and much-needed admonition. And 
this is made one of the main charges against him. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that Lord Randolph viewed with dislike Mr. 
Goschen’s acceptance of office. I believe he, in common with 
everyone else, rejoiced that Lord Salisbury was able to strengthen 
his Ministry by Mr. Goschen’s large experience, clear judgment, 
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vigorous intellect, liberal views, and first-rate debating-power. 
Such a man must be an accession to any Government. So, indeed, 
would be Lord Hartington; but it is too obvious to need demon- 
stration that Lord Hartington’s position was altogether different 
from Mr. Goschen’s, and many of those who were most eager for 
Mr. Goschen to join the Government were most averse to a coalition 
with the Liberal Unionists. Lord Salisbury is a great man, whose 
‘** Atlantean shoulders are fit to bear the weight of mightiest 
monarchies” ; and the alleged weakness of the front bench in the 
House of Commons recent debates have abundantly proved to be a 
myth. Strong, therefore, in its leader and in its members, the 
present Ministry have only to ‘be just and fear not,” to remain 
in office for five years. 

But if they are not just, they have reason to fear the result of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s appeal to Cesar. So far he has been 
treated not only without generosity, but with less than justice. 
The Party made a pretence of suspending its judgment until it 
had heard Lord Randolph’s explanation. The Conservative press, 
itching to repay old slights, was not so forbearing. But since 
his explanation each vies with the other in their fierce zeal to tear 
him to pieces. Every point in it that tells for him is distorted, 
suppressed, or slurred over; every point that tells against him is 
reiterated, magnified, and pressed home with an unrelenting 
energy of passion. But, as Mr. Gladstone said, ‘‘ his speech and 
effort will be much weighed and considered in the country”; and 
his detractors will find that that speech and effort which they 
pronounce so meaningless, so unsatisfactory, and, to use the words 
of one of them, “so puerile, unpatriotic, and whimsical,” will 
produce a very different effect on minds that approach the question 
not only unclouded by prejudice and unwarped by jealousy, but 
with a friendly leaning towards the culprit. The main points and 
outlines of Lord Randolph’s defence are already known. No one 
will assert it is entirely satisfactory, least of all his friends. But 
the flaws and cracks in it are precisely what constitute its merit. 
Qui s’excuse s’accuse is an old proverb that loses none of its truth 
by age but in politics we must add a corollary to it, that he who 
excuses himself accuses his colleagues. When a Minister resigns 
his office he presumably does so because he differs from his col- 
leagues, and he cannot possibly prove himself in the right without 
proving them in the wrong. The stronger case he makes out for 
himself the worse will their case be, and vice versé. Now, when 
Lord Randolph’s critics say that his explanation explained nothing, 
do they mean there was nothing to explain? Not at all; they 
mean that he left things much as they were; that, rather than 
justify himself by exposing and weakening the Government, he, to 
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a certain extent, allowed judgment to go against him by default, 
and so they take advantage of his generosity and set upon him 
tooth and nail. But more remains behind, much more; and when 
the occult history of the last six months comes to be written, and 
the secrets of ministerial hearts are made known, Lord Randolph 
will stand justified before all men. If the idle chatter of the 
Lobbies were true, and he were wishful to raise himself on the 
ruins of the Government, regardless of his pledges to maintain 
the Union, from his place in the House of Commons he would be 
dealing powerful strokes at the Front Bench, and from a hundred 
platforms he would be launching his thunderbolts of war, instead 
of basking, as he is, in the orange-groves of Algeria, drinking in 
new life, and energy, and hope from the quickening beams of the 
sun of Africa. 

But, halt and maimed as his explanation is by the limitations 
of honour and magnanimity, is it so very inadequate after all ? 
He resigned, he tells us, upon retrenchment. That in itself is a 
good thing everyone will allow, and should be sought after fer- 
vently. The question is whether, under the circumstances, it were 
possible and advisable. ‘The general expenditure must grow if it 
is to keep pace with the expansion of the nation. But we must 
carefully distinguish the general expenditure from the expenditure 
on the Services. Their growth is not as the national growth. It 
is true that their numbers have increased, but not in proportion 
to the expenditure, as, when the time comes, I shall be ready to 
prove. There is no reason why they should cost now any more 
per man than they did three or more years ago. But any such 
comparison is misleading, and misses the point at issue, which is 
not so much whether we are spending more or less, but whether 
we are getting full value for our money. Lord Randolph’s con- 
tention is that we are not. The waste of which he complains is 
not of recent origin; it has grown with our growth and strength- 
ened with our strength, till of late it has reached such proportions 
as to become an evil of immense magnitude. Our industries lie 
imprisoned under the heavy load of taxation which has to be raised 
in order to meet this enormous expenditure. The income-tax, 
which thirteen years ago Mr. Gladstone offered to abolish, is now 
in a time of peace maintained at a war level. An 8d. income-tax 
in the present state of trade is a serious burden, which ought, if 
possible, to be lightened. Lord Randolph quoted various remis- 
sions of taxation that might be made in several directions if the 
expenditure were reduced. 

Cheeseparing is by no means the best economy, and it would be 
a policy altogether unworthy of a great and wealthy nation to set 
itself to save money regardless of all other considerations. If 
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Lord Randolph’s speech is read with ordinary care, it will at once 
be seen that such is not his idea of ‘‘ high State policy.” He lays 
down the rules which should guide a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the following sentence: ‘‘I think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must reasonably satisfy himself on two points—first, that 
the demands put forward do not exceed the necessities of the year; 
and, in the second place, that the money voted by Parliament shall 
be expended in such a manner that the nation gets full value for 
it.” Now, if a Chancellor is unable to satisfy himself on these 
two points, will anyone seriously maintain that he ought to con- 
tinue responsible for the national finances? Opinions vary as to 
what are the necessities of the year, but all will agree with Lord 
Randolph that they depend largely upon the course and character 
of our foreign policy. Now our foreign policy ought to be a 
peaceful foreign policy. A peaceful foreign policy is one that 
preserves peace, and it is certain that when we are at peace our 
forces ought not to stand on a war footing. If war is imminent it 
is well to make preparations for war; but because our neighbours 
are baring their teeth at each other, that is no reason why we 
should show ours. People of Jingo tendencies do not sufficiently 
take account of the vast change that has come over the Continent, 
not only since the Crimean War, but within the last fifteen years. 
Opposed to the enormous standing armies of the Continental 
Powers, England with her small army is practically impotent. 
The improvement, too, in destructive weapons tells all against 
England, as when battles are fought and decided without the con- 
tending hosts ever coming to close quarters, the superior pluck and 
physique of the English soldier cannot so greatly, as once it could, 
influence the issue. Divided from Europe by an ocean barrier we do 
not covet an inch of European territory ; we have only a contingent 
interest in European affairs, and, therefore, should not interfere, if 
we can help it, in European quarrels. We have enough to do in 
strengthening, consolidating, and protecting our Empire, and 
should “‘ husband our resources” to that end. Let us interfere by 
all means when we can interfere to some purpose, but do not let 
us forget that the ascendancy of any Power in the councils of 
Europe depends in these days on the possession of big battalions 
and the willingness to use them, and we have neither the one nor 
the other. Many of us wish it were otherwise, but, however strong 
our wishes may be, we should be foolish indeed if we allowed them 
to close our eyes to faets. 

Recognizing these facts, and seeing that they imposed upon us 
a peaceful foreign policy, Lord Randolph Churchill was naturally 
led to inquire if we could not have all we want, and at the same 
time spend less on our services. The result of his inquiries pointed 
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irresistibly to the conclusion that ‘‘a policy of retrenchment and 
economy was not only necessary but perfectly feasible,” and, there- 
fore he was bound, by the duty laid upon him as caretaker of the 
national purse, to ask that some reduction might be made in the 
estimates. Now, did he make an unreasonable or excessive request ? 
I will let him speak for himself :— 


‘* My own belief,” he said, ‘‘ is that where there is a will there is a way, and the 
accuracy and efficiency of that maxim may be proved by what took place in 1869, when 
the Government and Parliament of that day were under the impression that the naval 
-and military expenditure had reached an abnornal level ; and so strong was that impres- 
sion, and so resolute the Government, that the estimates for 1870 for naval and military 
purposes, as compared with the estimates of 1868, showed a reduction of £4,000,000. 
I never expected, I never asked for, a reduction such as that. I never was so wild 
or foolish as to expect that any very large reduction could be immediately made. I 
avoided naming any figure. I left the amount entirely to the discretion and the judg- 
ment, and the superior knowledge of my right hon. friends, .... and it was only 


when I found that they were absolutely unable to make even a commencement of an effort 
to return to a more normal state of expenditure, that I was forced to offer my resigna- 
tion to Lord Salisbury, because, viewing my pledges, it was impossible for me usefully 
to retain the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Government in whose policy 
‘effective retrenchment found no prominent place.” 


Such, in brief, is the scope and limit of the explanation he 
‘allowed himself to offer, and who, viewing it impartially, can say 
it is entirely inadequate and unsatisfactory? He admits that he 
may have named a figure ‘‘ casually in conversation,” but he 
“‘ carefully avoided”’ making any such figure a basis of a demand, 
-and Mr. Gladstone, speaking from the fulness of his knowledge, 
considers that ‘“‘ the scale on which Lord Randolph proposed to 
apply his reductions was judicious and moderate.” 

Lord Randolph, in his letter to Lord Salisbury, says, “I am 
pledged up to the eyes to large reductions of expenditure.” Why 
did he pledge himself so deeply and so confidently? Because 
he felt suspicion, amounting almost to conviction, that the money 
voted by Parliament was not properly spent, and that ‘if the 
House of Commons could be turned loose into our public depart- 
ments on a voyage of discovery,” vast economies might be made. 
These words are taken from the celebrated speech at Blackpool 
in 1884, surely a masterpiece of eloquence, and all should read 
it, to see for themselves how and why Lord Randolph pledged 
himself to large reductions of expenditure. Mr. Chaplin does not 
give the date of the interview with the representative of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, from which he quoted with such gusto, but it cannot 
have been at a date very remote from that of the Blackpool speech. 
Yet no inconsistency was at the time pointed out between the two, 
and, indeed, there was none. He would not object to spending 
money in order “‘ to create an overwhelming navy, adequate to the 
defence of our coasts, colonies, and commerce,” but he points out 
that ‘‘ the highest naval authorities tell us that our navy against 
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a coalition of France and Russia, or France and Italy, would be- 
absolutely impotent to protect our coasts, our commerce, and our: 
colonies, and we have to consider whether it is worth while going 
on spending an enormous sum of money for a thing which we do 
not possess.” Do not these two statements hang together per- 
fectly ? Is there anything incompatible in them? He says in 
effect, Hither let us have an overwhelming navy, and spend money 
freely till we have made it so, or let us cut down the expenditure 
and be content with a moderate navy ; but do not let us continue 
to spend money on a navy, which does not secure the objects for 
which the money is spent. 

Again, he denies absolutely that he resigned on the question of’ 
the coaling stations. Without coal our ironclads would be as 
useless as “ painted ships upon a painted ocean,” and no man 
short of a lunatic, or an Irish Nationalist, would wish to leave our: 
coaling stations defenceless and at the mercy of the enemy. All 
that Lord Randolph stipulates is that before voting money for 
earthworks and fortifications we should satisfy ourselves that the 
money will be spent on earthworks and fortifications, and that 
when they are constructed they will fulfil the purpose for which 
they were intended, and be a strong and sufficient protection for 
our coaling stations. The head and front, the corner-stone and 
foundation, of Lord Randolph's demand is that we should get full 
value for our money. He does not object to expenditure, but to. 
waste. 

Our national finance should be conducted on the same principles 
and the same methods as regulate the management of a great 
business. What does a man of business do when he has reason 
to suspect that he is being swindled? He thoroughly investigates 
every department of his business, and, pending the inquiry, turns 
off the tap as far as he can. Until the clerks are examined, the 
figures checked, the books verified, and he is completely satisfied 
that everything is as it should be, he practises the most rigid 
economy and jealously doles out every sixpence. Lord Randolph 
wishes to apply this system, the only safe and sound system, to- 
the financial affairs of the nation. He has pledged himself to it 
over and over again, both before and since he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and as he saw no good prospect of being able 
to redeem his pledges, should he be severely blamed for offering to. 
lay down his office ? 

Have those who so bitterly censure Lord Randolph for leaving 
the Government at such a critical time ever asked themselves 
whether all the blame should rest on his shoulders? Might he 
not have been kept in the Government? Had Lord Salisbury 
“demurred to his suggestion that it was no use bringing the matter 
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-either before him, as the First Lord of the Treasury, or before 
the Cabinet,” is it quite inconceivable that some compromise might 
have been arrived at? or, if no arrangement had been possible, 
and he considered his pledges compelled him to abdicate the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, could no other post have been 
found for him? These are questions which occur to one on read- 
ing Lord Randolph’s speeches and correspondence with Lord 
Salisbury, and, if we are to judge his case fairly, are not without 
importance. 

Lord Randolph’s quondam friends swear roundly that his re- 
-signation was due to caprice, a fit of temper, impatience of con- 
tradiction, unbounded ambition, or to any other paltry, injurious 
motive that comes into their heads. If they would only realise 
what it is Lord Randolph has given up, they would cease to make 
charges so grossly and palpably foolish, absurd, and contradictory, 
not only to each other, but to everything we know of human 
nature. The immensity of Lord Randolph’s self-sacrifice is almost 
pathetic. But yesterday he was the second man in the State, 
the admired Leader of the House of Commons, the idol of the 
Tory Party, the acknowledged successor to the Premiership, 
reaping, in an abundant measure, the full rich harvest of the 
present, and having the hope and the promise of the future. Now, 
he has no voice in shaping the policy of the State, is but a private 
Member of the House, meeting, wherever he turns, the cold, re- 
.sentful looks of his former votaries, the present yielding nought 
but thorns and thistles, and the future, though not without hope, 
-being cloudy and dark. 

Now, is it credible that any man in his senses would exchange 
the one position for the other, except upon the most urgent and 
binding obligations of honour, which forced him to give up all 
rather than break faith with the country? He might easily 
have evaded his pledges, but he has loyally redeemed them, and 
established his consistency in the sight of God and man. The 
truth is, Lord Randolph has not been inconsistent except in 
-details. There has been a uniform steady purpose running 
through all his career, which he has never lost sight of or aban- 
‘doned, though the pressure of the circumstances of the moment 
may have compelled him for a while to turn aside from it. Now, 
in 1887, he is pursued with execrations because he is absolutely 
true to the first public declaration of his of which there is any 
record. 

In his Election Address of 1874 he says: 

While deprecating unnecessary interference in Continental affairs, I am of opinion that 


in cases where the honour of our couutry is implicated, the security of the nation can 
only be attained by a bold and uncompromising policy. To that end I should oppose 
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any large reduction of our naval and military establishments. An economical policy 
might, however, be consisiently pursued, and the efficiency of our forces by land and sea’ 
completely secured without the enormous charges now laid upon the country. 

These last words he might have repeated in his letter of resig-. 
nation. At Blackpool he said: ‘ The first and most vital interest. 
of a nation is finance.” To enforce this truth, to bring it home to. 
the minds of the people, Lord Randolph chose to perform the most. 
deliberate act of self-sacrifice in our modern annals, since Lord: 
Palmerston, in 1851, resolutely permitted himself to be expelled. 
from office by Lord John Russell on a question of personal. 
responsibility. That expulsion was exulted over by Mr. Gladstone- 
as the close of Lord Palmerston’s career, and he did not hesitate- 
to quote Rousseau for the purpose of branding the fallen Minister- 
as “a man not without merit, though a great villain.” If [ am: 
not mistaken, within two years Mr. Gladstone sat in the same: 
Cabinet with, and in less than ten gladly accepted office under, 
this Minister “‘ not without merit, though a great villain.” 

Lord Randolph need not be without hope, for if the people grasp 
the true ground of his resignation, and act upon it, his self-sacrifice 
will be a splendid public service. The nation will pay honour: 
where honour is due. He will be again installed in office, and his. 
enemies will be discomfited. They now say, and I have no doubt 
the wish is father to the thought, that the entry of Mr. Goschen: 
into the Cabinet shuts the door for ever on Lord Randolph. 
Churchill’s return. If it did, it would be a most disastrous thing 
for the Party; but why should it? I believe Lord Randolph’s. 
views approach Mr. Goschen’s more nearly than those of any other: 
man in the Cabinet. There is no special antagonism between the 
two men, and no reason whatever to suppose that they would not, 
or could not, work together. There are, on the other hand, three- 
excellent reasons why Lord Randolph should rejoin the Government 
as soon as possible: they are his eminent ability, his eminent 
services to the Party, and his eminent popularity in the country. 
His ability is clear, patent, unquestioned, and unquestionable. All 
who heard his last two speeches in the House of Commons could not 
but acknowledge, however much they differed from him, that from 
an artistic point of view they were of surpassing merit, and stirred. 
in many a profound regret that the speaker was no longer standing. 
opposite the box. Let anyone take up the published volume of 
Lord Randolph’s speeches, and read it steadily right through. He. 
will find it strangely fascinating reading, which is an unusual. 
thing with the speeches of a bygone day. Though he does not 
attain to the high level of Mr. Bright’s classic oratory, though he 
does not display the marvellous range and grasp of Mr. Gladstone’s 
subtle intellect, though he does not exhibit the superb sarcasm. 
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and lofty eloquence of Lord Salisbury’s polished style, yet im 
vigour and variety of language he is inferior to none, and in fresh- 
ness and originality of thought he is superior to all. The Tory 
Party would suffer greatly if it were to lose the assistance of such 
@ man, more especially as, in the language of an unfriendly critic, 
‘he possesses, in an eminent degree, a special kind of ability of 
inestimable value in democratic communities.” 

His services to the Tory Party are of a kind and a degree which 
cannot be measured by mere words. He it was who revived their 
drooping spirits after the overwhelming defeat of 1880, and 
inspired them with new life and hope; he it was who resisted Mr. 
Gladstone and all his works with such force and effect as seriously 
to weaken his Government ; he it was who awoke the people to a 
sense of the fatuous folly of the Radical doctrines ; he it was who 
gradually undermined Mr. Gladstone in the affections of the 
working men, and who made the Tories popular in the great towns. 
What other man in the Tory Party has shown such indefatigable 
energy in and out of the House? In the service of the Party he 
has never spared himself. He has spent laborious nights and days, 
sometimes even to the injury of his health, in his indefatigable 
efforts to bring back victory to the Tory banners. From one end 
of England to the other he has made the country ring with his 
denunciations of the Radicals, and has filled the hearts of the 
people with a new faith, a new hope. Always in the ‘‘ worst 
extremes and on the perilous edge of battle,” there he was to be 
found fighting, guiding, and encouraging. Who but he would 
have dared to attack the Radical stronghold of Birmingham? 
Who but he would have gone to Ireland to animate afresh the 
loyalty of Ulster and bid it be of good courage? And now, 
forsooth, that the Tories are again in office, they would hunt him 
out of the Party; now that they are reaping the fruits of his 
labours, they would cast him out of the vineyard; now that they 
are safely in port, they would throw the pilot overboard ; now that 
they have entered into the promised land, they would, for one fault, 
exclude the Moses that led them through the wilderness. Such is 
political gratitude. 

But Lord Randolph has appealed to Cesar. The people have 
yet to speak. The people, I venture to say, will take his side. 
If this contest is to be transferred from the House of Commons to 
the constituencies, the people will rally to Lord Randolph as they 
did in 1884, when a similar attempt was made to crush him out. 
That attempt failed as this will fail. The paint and powder pre- 
judices of stiff-stocked Conservatism are out of date. Cassandra 
voices may cry ‘“‘ Woe upon this foolish nation,” and arm-chair 
politicians may prophesy evil to come, but let them stand up 
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before an audience of working men and talk to them as they talk 
at their own fireside, and see how long they will be listened to, or 
how many votes they will get. As Lord Beaconsfield said, ‘‘ We 
must either revert to the aristocratic principle or we must advance 
to the democratic. Unless the Tories believe it is possible to 
restore the old principle of Government, or unless they have 
embraced a martyrdom of political insignificance, they must 
advance to the new.”’ Lord Randolph has advanced to the new, 
and he clings to it passionately, as he has clung to it from the first 
moment of his political career. He appeals from the old Tories to 
the new. People call him a Radical, and then hold up their hands 
in horror because he does not act and talk in all things like an old- 
fashioned Conservative. He is no Radical; he is the truest and 
staunchest of Tories, and there is no fear of his becoming any- 
thing else. He fully appreciates the change that has come over 
our electorate, and sees that if Toryism is to stand, it must be 
progressive and aggressive, that it must recommend itself to the 
people, and can only do so by pursuing a popular policy. This is 
not popularity-hunting, but political insight. 

A century ago the French noblesse stood out against reform, 
opposed any change, and refused to conciliate the people. Did 
they save either themselves or their country? On the contrary, 
did not their attitude precipitate the Revolution and add largely 
to its horrors? Their example should be our warning; and if we 
close our eyes and stop our ears to all the indications that tell us 
their fate may be ours, the worse it will be for us. Lord Randolph 
wishes to preserve our Crown and Constitution, and, therefore, he 
and those who think with him try to show that the friends of the 
Crown and Constitution are friends of the people also. This is the 
true Toryism. 

The defenders of Lord Randolph fall in for their share of abuse, 
too. Even before we opened our lips we were told that we must 
be ‘‘ Conservatives lacking either definite principle or political 
foresight.” I leave the latter charge for time to answer. As for 
the former, it is for our constituents to judge. Those of us who 
profess and call ourselves Tory Democrats have never deviated a 
hair’s breadth from the principles we hold. We trace the pedigree 
of those principles through Lord Randolph and Lord Beaconsfield 
back to Pitt and Bolingbroke. In another article, should the 
Editors give me permission, I propose to explain the principles of 
Tory Democracy as we understand them, and to demonstrate how 
they are built upon and arise out of the political system esta- 
blished, renewed or extended by each of these great men. Tory 
Democrats support Lord Randolph, not because they are loose and 
unsettled in their principles, but because they believe in them so 
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thoroughly, adhere to them so closely, that they wish to see them 
become the guiding principles of the entire Party; and because 
they know that Lord Randolph’s presence in the Cabinet is the 
surest guarantee against any relapse into the old ways. So 
strongly do they feel that salvation for the Party is only to be 
found in the popular Toryism of which Lord Randolph is the 
prophet, that, in season and out of season, a numerous body within 
the Party intend to press and agitate for his restoration to office, 
and upon the heads of those who seek to exclude him the blame of 
any schism must rest. At present, by the exercise of tact, for- 
bearance, and mutual concessions, all differences are perfectly 
susceptible of accommodation. But if, the Government pursue a 
policy of Prescription trouble must follow, as Lord Randolph will 
not submit to being driven out of the Party without making a 
vigorous effort to convert it to his views. Then should we see re- 

peated on the same scale, and with the same result, the quarrel 
between Burke and Fox, the old and new Whigs. Burke remained 
@ voice crying in the wilderness—a glorious voice, indeed, but vox 
et preterea nihil—while Fox became the founder of the present 
Liberal Party. Fox was accused of inconsistency, of want of fixed 
principles, of everything that Lord Randolph is accused of to-day ; 
but, like Lord Randolph, he was merely bent on purging and 
regenerating his party, and fitting it to a new order of things. 
Fox did not live to see the full triumph of his principles, but 
Lord Randolph will, I trust, be spared to finish the work he has 
begun, and that before the close of his career he may have gained 
the immortal honour that will belong to the man who confers 
upon his country the inestimable benefit of so blending the old 
order of things with the new, that nothing of good in either may 
be lessened or impaired, lost or destroyed. 


Ernest W. Beckett. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CIVILIZATION UPON WOMEN. 


“‘THERE is a growing tendency now-a-days for women to unsex 
themselves—that is, to crowd into occupations which have up to. 
late years been occupied exclusively by men.” “If women usurp 
occupations originally intended for the other sex, what about the 
men who are thrown out? for it is very certain there is not room 
for both.” 

This is the fallacious popular idea. What has really happened, 
is that through the changes of civilization men have usurped the 
occupation of women in eighteen great industries, and, as there is 
not room for both, it is the weaker sex who have been crowded out 
of occupation. From the earliest times until the introduction of 


machinery the work of the world was performed by females in the. 
following manufactures :— 


Food Industries. Clothing Industries. 
1. Bakers. 8. Spinners. 
2. Brewers. 9. Weavers. 
3. Drysalters. 10. Dyers. 
4. Butter-makers. 11. Stocking-makers. 
5. Cheese-makers. 12. Lace-makers. 
6. Confectioners. 13. Embroiderers. 
7. Jam and Pickle makers. 


Miscellaneous Industries. 
14. Sellers in Markets. 
15. Perfumers. 

16. Chandlers. 
17. Soap manufacturers. 
18. Midwives. 

It is impossible to turn back the wheels of time, even if it were 
desirable to do so, but, by losing the monopoly of all the above- 
mentioned employments, the whole female sex have been deprived 
of the power of making money, with its consequent right of being 
a man’s real “‘help-meet” and a truly invaluable co-operator in 
the stern battle of life. A woman in these days has less means of 
gaining a living if unmarried, and is a burden instead of a help to- 
her husband should she have one. It is this sense of the falseness 
of their position—pushed out of their legitimate place and work 


in the world—which causes the sex to “shriek” and revolt against 
man. 
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The question is misunderstood ; women have not become manly,. 
but men have become effeminate. In consequence of all their 
time-immemorial employments having been gradually taken from: 
them, women in this nineteenth century are absolutely driven to 
seek some outlet for their energies, or necessities, in new lines of 
work. The change has been so silent and unperceived that it is. 
doubtful if it is generally known, and certainly was never planned 
purposely to injure women; rather the reverse, it was intended 
that they should be benefited thereby. While from the altera- 
rations in our social system, all household and essentially women’s 
trades are carried on by men, women have received as a substitute 
a few ill-paid clerkships, and precarious employments such as art- 
needlework or china-painting, which are now offered to them as 
their true vocation. 

There is reason to think that the women of twenty years ago. 
were cleverer than the present race. No fool could carry in her 
head the knowledge of at least some fourteen trades, any of which 
would fail unless accurately performed.. Even to bake, to brew, to. 
cook, spin, and iron (to do these ill was to gain the contempt of 
the world) required more brain-power than our so-called modern 
culture, comprising inferior music, worse water-colour painting, 
German and French never more than half-learned, and then 
forgotten. There were idle and stupid women then as now, but 
their failings were open to all, and brought them the scorn of their 
neighbours. 

Many men who are otherwise intelligent prefer marrying a 
stupid woman if she is only preity, thinking such an individual 
will be a submissive wife, or, believing himself to be in love with 
her, he is blind to her faults. All this might be a pure matter of taste, 
some people liking a rose tint, others preferring azure. But to the 
world the matter does not end there; a stupid, idle mother, 
invariably produces a child who resembles her, and the race 
degenerates. Without fail an able man has had an able mother, 
while with the male sex the reverse is the case: clever men rarely 
have clever sons. 

Women as Spinners. 

A hundred years ago in every rank women earned money; the. 
ladies of county families as delineated in the pictures of social life 
drawn by Smollett and Fielding, used to supplement their incomes 
by sending blankets and hose to the local fairs, these things 
having been spun or knit by themselves and their maids during 
the long winter evenings. In the farming class, and among nearly 
all others, ‘‘ homespun” was the universal wear. In this matter 
of spinning alone (looked upon by our forefathers and the ancient 
world as a woman’s hereditary vocation), females of every rank 
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found’ a scope for their talent and industry, and the power of 
earning something. The legal term for an unmarried woman is 
still “‘ spinster.” 

A hundred years ago a man would have rendered himself 
supremely ridiculous by meddling with the spindle and distaff. 
Now, while a female no longer spins, some lord of the creation, by 
becoming a “ cotton-spinner” or a “ wool-spinner,” or following 
some other womanly industry, such as brewing, makes himself a 
man of fortune, and possibly is created a peer of the realm. 
Women’s work is now done on a large scale to the advantage of 
the male capitalist, and possibly for the good of society, but still at 
the ruin of women-workers, and also, to a great extent, to the 
destruction of the happiness of domestic life. Women a hundred 
years ago were more respected,-because they were absolutely indis- 
pensable in the social polity as producers of the articles of daily 
requirement. Some writers of the present day proclaim that it is 
a woman’s sole, first duty to “‘ charm.” Now we have no reason 
to suppose that beauty and fine clothes had less power of glamoury 
then than now. But manly love in those days was supported by 
a warm dash of gratitude, possibly mingled with esteem. When 
the husband, the son, the lover, depended upon some beautiful one 
for the coat on his back, the hose on his feet, the beer he drank, 
and the bread, butter, and bacon he ate, doubtless he then admired 
the charms of his partner, but he respected still more female 
capacity from which he obtained money and the necessaries of 
his life. 

Of course, machinery makes materials cheaper than in former 
times. A machine can produce as much cloth for sixpence as 
a woman used to get six shillings for making. Still, the argu- 
ment remains, the woman got the money, and against the present 
lower price of materials the female-made ‘‘ homespun” was not 
“shoddy”; it lasted for years, and therefore was cheaper in the 
end. 

It is true that in the spinning industry many women and girls 
are still employed, but the position of a mill or factory-hand is not 
an enviable one. In old times all females spun before their own 
hearths with their children playing round them. Now, employ- 
ment in this branch is utterly destructive to domestic life. The 
children of ‘‘ women hands” in great workshops are farmed out, 
with disastrous results. The mortality amongst them is 70 per 
cent., and those who survive are but miserable specimens of 
humanity, mentally and physically. As these women earn from 
six to twelve shillings a week (hardly ever more), they sacrifice 
their offspring and their highest instincts at a very low figure. 
As to women going into these mills in preference to remaining 
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at home, they have to choose between earning something for them-. 
selves or dying of starvation; their husband’s wages are insufficient 
to support them, and in many cases a male mill-hand refuses to. 
maintain his women-kind, the sentiment being exceedingly common 
among the lower orders, “‘ I aint a-going to give a woman half my 
victuals to cook the other half for me.” 

There are three millions of women earning wages in various. 
trades and industries in England and Wales. It may be taken 
for granted that very, very few of these receive twenty shillings 
per week, for women, as a body, are compelled to accept starva- 
tion wages. In all trades where men and women work together, 
the latter ought to be encouraged to join Trade Unions. This is 
done in France. At present there are about fourteen Women’s 
Trades’ Unions in England, got up and worked by females; but the 
movement is yet in its infancy. Then, again, no married or other 
woman with an infant under two years of age should be admitted 
as a mill-hand, or carry on any employment away from her home. 
Nature has created infancy so helpless, that the care of a young 
child is quite work enough for one indvidual. In these days cer- 
tain classes marry, especially mill-hands, trusting, not to what the 
man earns, but counting upon what the wife will contribute to the 
general purse. If such a rule has the effect of decreasing the 
population, or increasing it, it would be difficult to say. The child 
neglected from birth by its mother rarely grows up at all; or, if 
it lives, it becomes a bad citizen, being equally miserable and 
stunted in mind and body. But to turn to some of the other 
industries which time has drifted away from the female sex. 


Women as Bakers. 

It is doubtful if the world at large, or family life in particular, 
has benefited by the trade of baking having been taken out of the 
hands of women. 

As far as is practicable, all households should return to the 
practice of making their own bread. It is the staff of life, it is 
the main food of children, and therefore cannot be had too pure 
and wholesome. Bakers’ profits are out of all proportion to the 
price of flour; and, if this time-honoured custom were re-established,. 
bread would be not only cheaper, but better. In the matter of 
bread-making, as Englishmen are but very rarely bakers, and 
women have given up the art, the trade has drifted into the hands 
of German bakers. Now bread-making is a time-immemorial 
woman’s trade, and in these days, when females cannot get work, 
it would be well if this branch could by some organization be got 
back to them. In early English history the bakers were all women, 
and certain laws were passed concerning their misdemeanours, 
including the punishment of the cutty-stool. 
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Women as Brewers. 

Also, if as a nation we must drink beer, let it be as wholesome 
‘as possible. Let our women brew the beer, and then our men 
would not be poisoned by the villainous compound sold by the 
publican. If brewing beer is worthy of a peerage, give a few 
coronets to the women who can produce the best home-brewed. 
In America spruce-beer, home-made, is largely consumed, while 
German households brew their white-beer. At the Health 
Exhibition a prize for the best beer was obtained by a lady. 


Women as Lace-makers and Embroiderers. 

That men should have taken to be lace-makers and embroiderers 
‘on a large scale is a great misfortune. As the poor man is demoral- 
ized by the public-house and bad beer, so are poor women by these 
wholesale manufacturers of cheap finery, who pander to a love of 
tawdry splendour, the bane of our national character. When 
women made their own lace and embroidered their own garments, 
the work of their hands lasted a lifetime, and was highly esteemed 
-and, if disposed of, also highly paid for. 


Women as Sellers in Markets. 

It is also a great pity that women no longer sell in our markets. 
‘This is pre-eminently the want of the day. The producer and 
consumer are equally injured, while the middle-men make organ- 
ized “rings,” by which all the necessaries of life are rendered 
preposterously dear. 

A woman still is often a producer, but she is always a con- 
sumer, though rarely is she a market-seller, the line of life in 
which money is made. It would be an excellent thing if there 
were free markets in the neighbourhood of all large railway 
stations. In these markets farm and dairy produce—especially 
milk and butter—should be retailed by women at a trifling advance 
upon the wholesale price. The woman producer, and the woman 
‘consumer, might then have fair play. 


Women as Dairy-Farmers. 
Now upon the subject of the milk and butter and cheese trade, 
women are and always have been good dairy-farmers. Butter and 
cheese making, and poultry-raising, is essentially woman’s work, 
suitable to females from the highest to the lowest rank. It seems 
most deplorable that poultry-farming and dairy work is drifting, 
not only out of the hands of our women, but of our nation. Men 
cannot either make butter or raise poultry successfully. This work 
has gradually passed away from the hands of English women into 
those of the females of other lands. The neglect of the farming 
interest brings about this gigantic national evil. 
The price of milk and butter, both in town and country, is 
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such that it is simply prohibited to the masses. When milk is 
fourpence per quart, and butter even a shilling per pound, they 
‘cannot be used in sufficient quantities to become the staple 
articles of diet for children. Now in this nineteenth century, 
almost all the little ones in towns, and even in the country, are 
greatly stinted of milk and butter, or virtually brought up without 
them, the result being an enormous infant mortality—added to 
which, life-long bad health, indigestion, &c. to those who survive. 
Forty per cent. of children die under five years of age. Milk is 
the food of babes, and they perish without the sustenance which 
nature has created for them, and which the stupidity of our social 
system prevents their obtaining. The sooner the Conservative 
Party, who, more or less, represent the landed interest, by per- 
sonal influence, money, and work, raise the farming industry to 
its former importance, and by example and precept encourage 
women farmers, so much the better for the prosperity of our 
people, especially of our children.* 

It ought never to be forgotten that the ideal existence of a wife 
and mother is an agricultural one. To this day the wife and 
children of even a farm-labourer, on fifteen shillings a week, are 
better off than the family of an artizan who earns two pounds 
weekly in a town. The labourer’s family have a house to them- 
selves, purer air, and better food, inclusive of home-made bread, 
and home-cured bacon, while their cottage-garden provides them 
with vegetables and fruit. Poverty is, or may be, shorn of many 
of its horrors in village life. 


Women as Midwives. 

One of the so-called reformations of the last seventy years is 
the indelicate and uncalled-for institution of male midwives. Men 
have put themselves where they are not wanted, and do a great 
deal of mischief. If there has been any advance of science in this 
branch of medical treatment, then properly-qualified women-doctors 
should attend upon their own sex. The human race is known to 
have come into the world for four thousand years without the 
assistance of male practitioners, and surely women are still quite 
able to carry on what is, and ever has been, a woman’s work. 

This custom of employing a man in such cases, only came in 
during the last seventy years. The Princess Charlotte of Wales 
was one of the first to employ a male-midwife. She died—possibly 
in consequence. To this day the poor who cannot pay for this 
doubtful luxury do not indulge in it, even in England, while the 
whole Eastern world, and the greater part of Europe, look upon 
a man attending a sick woman as indelicate to the last degree, 


* Pharaoh of old required bricks without straw, but the nineteenth century demands 
of women the hopeless task of rearing children without milk. 
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and most women echo the sentiment. Let this line of life—mid- 
wifery—be left solely to qualified female doctors. 
The Trade of Marriage. 

The usual retort, when women complain of want of remunerative 
employment, is that they should not work, but find men to support 
them. As there are five hundred thousand more women than men 
in England, it is obviously impossible that every woman should 
have a husband. This state of things is as bad in Germany also. 
The preponderance of the women over the men is greatest in the 
professional and upper middle classes. Among the richer aris- 
tocracy of England, and the absolutely working people, the sexes 
are still equal in number, and women can still marry. But the 
sons of clergymen, officers, civil servants, lawyers, doctors, and 
some of the country gentry find the struggle for existence too great 
in this kingdom ; they emigrate, or leave the country by joining 
the military or naval service. Their sisters all remain at home, 
unable to find husbands, and uneducated for work, even domestic 
work. These “ superfluous women” most undoubtedly, as a 
body, perform the first duty of their sex—that of being charming ; 
they are often handsome, are generally well-mannered, and well- 
dressed. They are “‘charmers,” but there is no one to charm. 
They know very well that their chances of marriage are almost nil; 
therefore, should a solitary suitor with even a modest competency 
appear, they feel driven to accept the first man who asks them, 
whether they care for him or not, and most generally they do not. 
Their parents wish to get rid of them, so they marry without love. 
An evil arises out of this, more ghastly than can be described. 
The marriage of convenance is a recognized social institution abroad. 
In England, in this nineteenth century, the women of the upper 
middle classes adopt it without acknowledging it. However we 
may affect to deny it, there is a vast amount of married unhap- 
piness in all classes. The fault is sometimes ascribed to the 
present degeneracy of women, and sometimes to the deterioration 
of the men. The fault really lies in our social system, which 
gives a woman neither work nor money, and obliges her to sell her 
herself before she has lost her only saleable commodities—youth 
and beauty. As there exists four “superfluous women” to one 
man, the female has no choice, while the lordly male has the 
greater number from whom to pick and choose. Therefore, in this 
century, many women have not only no chance of marrying at all, 
but no freedom of selection whatever. 

Amongst foreigners, every girl, from the highest to the lowest, 
has some marriage portion, even if it is only furniture and house- 
linen. In England, among the working classes, too often a woman 
does not bring even a change of under-linen, and, in most classes, 
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she brings next to nothing. Primogeniture, of course, tends to the 
degradation of women, and, in these days, drives those of the 
upper classes into loveless marriages. With us, the eldest son may 
have five thousand a year; his sisters seldom more than two hun- 
dred each. It is true that the younger sons have only about the 
same amount as the daughters, but they are given work of some 
sort, and, more especially, are sent out of England. In moneyed 
families, the girls do not get an equal share ; they are allowed only 
half what their brothers receive, as it is supposed that they will 
marry, and some man will provide for them. But there is no one 
to marry, the men of their class having left England. 

The Americans leave all the family money to the girls, and tell 
the sons to go towork. Hence the influx of American heiresses who 
compete so successfully in the English Peerage marriage market, 
not because they are more charming, as some assert, but because 
they are richer. It has been said that there are only two positions 
in life to which it is desirable to be born—Czar of all the Russias 
and an American woman. Across the Atlantic the sexes are more 
equal in number, and the women are more useful, better educated, 
and richer; consequently, American women are more esteemed 
than their less fortunate British cousins. 

Women as Bread-winners. 

Though people with a light heart say that there is no necessity 
for women to labour, the fact remains that a vast number of them 
are obliged not only to support themselves, but to be the bread- 
winners of households. Nor must it be forgotten that there is an 
increasing number of men who expect women to support them, 
instead of their maintaining their wives. Among the upper 
classes men accomplish this by marrying heiresses, among some of 
the lower, by living on a wife’s small earnings, which are generally 
spent in the public-house. In the old days, when so many trades 
were in the hands of the female sex, if a woman was compelled to 
be, as she often is now, a bread-winner for others, she was a 
specialist, she could do what men could not; therefore there was 
a large demand for her labour, and many fields for her energies. 
If necessity now compel her to work, there is nothing for her 
to do. 

To suffer in anticipation, with an ever-haunting dread of the 
future, is a greater evil than present trouble. It is the knowledge 
of her helplessness against the changes and chances of fortune, 
which embitters the daily life of many thousands of women. 
While the husband lives—or is in work—there may be a small 
sufficiency. Should he die, or fail to get employment, then—after 
that, the deluge! To say that a woman has no power of looking 
ahead, is to deny her the common attribute of a human being. 
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She does foresee, and she does know that if she is left a widow, or 
even a deserted wife, by no energy, by no talent, by no industry 
can she, if of the working-class, unless she is exceptionally for- 
tunate, earn more than about fifteen shillings a week; and, if gently 
born, heaven help her! Then, employment is next door to hope- 
less, or, if obtained, is very ill paid. Of course, such cases of 
ladies having sufficient genius or training to attain fortune by 
painting, the stage, or music, are so exceptional that they cannot 
be taken as precedents of ordinary existence. 


Women as Mothers. 

The charge is now brought against women that they are re- 
luctant to be mothers. It would be well if there were more 
truth than there is in this accusation. The curse of the day is 
over-population. The whole crushing misery of the struggle for 
existence in these days falls most heavily upon women and children. | 
In ordinary life, among the masses, the husband and father has 
his daily beer and tobacco, and generally a meat dinner, his 
amusements, his society in the public-house or music-hall, while 
his wife and little ones live on the unwholesome diet of bakers’ 
bread and adulterated tea, and for the woman no amusement 
whatever is provided. Those who deny this to be a picture of our 
happy homes, had better become personally acquainted with 
working people. 

For one thing, a child has at least the right to demand of its 
parents a healthy body. The large population of towns (especially 
London) live under conditions in which average health is im- 
possible. A vast horde of the inhabitants of the metropolis (five 
millions—the population of a State, not of a city) have only one 
room for each family tolivein. The rising generation pass the days 
of childhood in the fetid atmosphere of an over-crowded chamber, 
and play in the streets, their horizon bounded on all sides by 
pawnbrokers’ shops and gin-palaces. Never a sight of God’s good 
world of trees and green fields, given to man in all ages and 
times. Proper food for these children is also impossible. Common 
sense demands that people should be told that they ought not to 
have children unless they can afford to do them justice. Many 
good persons have been taught that it is their duty to have a 
family whether they can maintain one or not, believing that Pro- 
vidence will specially interfere in their behalf. God has given 
men reason to provide against evils that may be remedied. 
This is simply a question of arithmetic, and under no circumstances 
can two and two make more than four. An artizan with two 
pounds a week cannot provide for himself, his wife, and six children 
in a proper manner. His rent will be about ten shillings per week, 
and the food per head ought to be ten shillings weekly. Starvation 
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or deficit is inevitable. The man must be fed—the woman and 
children starve. The professional man, whose income is £400 per 
annum, cannot maintain six children as he ought, when the educa- 
tion alone of each son costs £200 a year! The working man’s 
wife sees her progeny fade and die for want of proper nourishment 
before her eyes. The wife of the middle class rears her children 
with infinite struggles, only to see her sons expatriated, scattered 
‘all over the world, and her daughters underpaid governesses, or 
living in a loveless marriage. In earlier states of society, old age 
received that support and assistance from children which it in past 
years had bestowed upon them. 

Can it be wondered at, then, that any thinking human being 
‘should dread the idea of hanging a millstone round her neck in 
the shape of a family of children, both girls and boys, born to a 
slavery and misery which no honest efforts on her or their part 
can ever avert ? 

It is much easier to point out the miserable conditions under 
which the masses and classes (more especially women and children) 
-are called to exist, than to find a remedy for them. The only one 
which seems to hold out any hope is a return to a simpler and 
more agricultural mode of life—and as much as possible to take 
the children from the over-crowded towns and cities and educate 
them as agriculturists, or, at least, to assist the rising generation 
to breathe purer air away from the dirt and vice of cities. 

Women as Widows. 

To subscribe to widow and orphans’ funds, ought to be obliga- 
tory on all men who have to work for their living. This money 
should be collected by the State much in the way that the income- 
tax is now collected. It should be deducted from wages by all 
employers. Working and professional men should be saved from 
their own improvidence. If this were done there would not be so 
many women and children rendered miserable by being thrown on 
the rates, or obliged to support existence by their own ineffectual 
efforts. 

Workhouses should not be lying-in hospitals, in which illegitimate 
children are born and educated at the expense of the ratepayer. 
This is State encouragement of vice. There would not be so many 
ruined women if the matter were not assisted by making the law- 
abiding virtuous pay for the law-breaking vicious. Each ill- 
begotten child costs the ratepayer £30 per annum to keep, and the 
orphan child of the ratepayer, if deprived of its natural protectors, 
is treated exactly the same as the offspring of the depraved. 
Neither should a respectable widow, who has fallen into poverty, 
receive the same treatment from the State as those females who 
have ignored the moral and legal obligations of their country. 


8 * 
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It is exceedingly mean to leave children for other people ta- 
maintain. As there is no such system in America, the children 
are not born. 

The Protection of Minors. 

All minors, orphan girls and boys—high or low—should be 
wards in Chancery, either under State protection, or privately- 
appointed guardians, who should be responsible for them. These: 
State-appointed guardians should be, in some cases, women. It is 
@ preposterous thing that a boy or a girl of sixteen years of age: 
should be left wholly uncared for. In early society the lord of the 
manor was the guardian of a child who had no other protector. 
The apprentice system, now much fallen into decay, was a very 
good one. It made some adult citizen responsible for the moral 
and bodily welfare of minors. Now, thousands—infants in the 
eyes of the law—lead immoral lives, &c. &c. The corruption of 
minors of both sexes should be regarded as a serious crime, and. 
heavily punished. 

Women as Voters. 

On the Continent they give as a reason why a woman cannot 
have the same legal rights as a man, that she does not serve as a 
soldier. This argument is made to apply to England, but it does 
not hold good, as the majority of men, like the women, are only 
called upon to be civil members of the community. In our 
favoured land the masses of the two sexes are in this respect in: 
the same position. 

The following reason is advanced as an argument against giving 
duly-qualified women votes. If unmarried women of property 
obtained them, it would be but the thin end of the wedge. Then 
married women would demand to become electors; next, the- 
female lodger would never rest quiet unrepresented; and lastly, 
the suffrage would fall into the hands of those whom it is easier 
to pity than to name. It is possible that if these outcasts 
obtained votes, it would tend to the increase of morality, for 
none could be more bitter against the horrors of this disgrace 
to civilization than those who know the secrets of that awful and 
vicious existence. 


Keeping up Appearances. 

A great deal of the misery of modern life comes from the ten- 
dency to keep up appearances, from trying to seem richer than 
we are, from aping some class; our social superiors and all classes 
in consequence live beyond their means. The professional man,. 
in many cases the tradesman, thus leave no provision for their 
children, after having brought them up in habits of luxury. This 
pretence is in the nature of lie, or sham, and all honest people 
should scorn the dishonest appearance of this mode of life. It 
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comes out of the despicable love of money. We respect the rich 
and despise the poor. How Christians manage to reconcile this 
-attitude of mind with their professed creed, it is difficult to say. 


Bodily Weakness. 

There is a vague feeling abroad that the ill-usage of women is 
justified because they are physically weak. This inequality of 
strength is probably due to human mis-management, for in the 
whole animal world the female is no weaker than the male, and in 
some cases is of larger frame. From childhood girls are foolishly 
dressed, take insufficient exercise, have their waists dragged in by 
stays, and their feet compressed in tight coverings. By the syste- 
matic ill-treatment of centuries, humanity has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a woman vastly inferior to what nature intended her to be. 
The lords of the creation are to blame in this matter. If they 
admired only sensible women and wise dress, they would soon get 
the fashions amended; but, as society stands, the young woman 
who is the most foolishly dressed, and gives herself most airs, is 
rewarded by the greatest amount of attention and admiration. 
Here, as elsewhere, the demand creates the supply; men seem to 
require fools, and they obtain them. How horrible is the condition 
of women in barbarous savage lands, made to work, to carry heavy 
burdens for a lazy master, subject to hideous torture. If she carry 
loads she must at least have physical strength, which is a blessing, 
as she is valued because strong and useful ; and if she is tortured, 
so is the man if he falls into the hands of his enemies. 


Political Women. 

Another of the accusations against our sex is that the woman 
who speaks on a platform, and aspires to public life, loves notoriety, 
is full of vanity, and as shallow as she is unamiable. This is 
doubtless true in part; but is she one particle more senseless or 
vain than the platform man? We are all sick of over-talking, of 
Gladstonian words, and words, and the verbal shams which conceal 
despicable conduct by fine phrases. A woman must have a certain 
-amount of sense to speak from a platform at all. It might be well 
if women speakers addressed audiences of women only. It is not 
the publicity which the world objects to, because women have been 
actors, singers, dancers since all time, but society does not care 
that women should be brought into notice as teachers and 
reformers. 

Conclusion. 

What is so called the Progress of Civilization in the last seventy 
_years has been disastrous to the female sex. To some few women 
-of the moneyed class these changes have given luxury and leisure 

which they misuse. On the whole women have suffered bitterly ; 
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instead of robbing men of work, females have been despoiled of 
their time-immemorial trades, and of their monopoly in the labour 
market. Also, their influence in home life has decreased. The 
rearing of children has become difficult or impossible in almost 
all classes. The chances of happiness in marriage are lessened. 
And lastly, after having become less useful, and less loved, women 
are, in consequence, less respected than they have ever been in 
times past. 

If women are really wronged by our existing social system, and 
if it is really bad for them, it must be equally injurious to men. 
The interests of men and women are identical; where one sex is 
injured, the other suffers. 

It may be advisable to recall that Lord Beaconsfield voted on 
the woman’s side in all questions which affected her interests, 
while Mr. Gladstone and his party have always treated her claims 
ungenerously. 

The world has been wicked and miserable in all ages, but in no 
time could life have been worse for women and children. For 
women bear children for semi-starvation, over-education, and 
expatriation. They are grudged their daily food, and have to 
work for their living with every means of so doing barred to them ; 
they are absurdly clothed, and rendered sick and miserable by 
custom. They see their sex degraded in the persons of thousands 
far below the animal world. 

In the old Italian Republics, the Mayor and city magnates lived 
in the public palaces. In these huge buildings criminals were 
racked and tortured. The great civil officials found their groans 
and cries disturbed them. So they ordered that the prisoners 
should be still tortured, only at some distance from the public 
palaces, so that the delicate ears of the Councillors should not be 
shocked. 

So it is with all women’s questions: let the victims suffer— 
civilization only does not wish to be reminded that they do so, by 
their complaints. 


A Woman. 
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THE CHURCH QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 


A year has passed since Scotland was stirred to its centre by the 
threatenings of immediate Disestablishment, and the assertion that 
the Church of the Nation was not the People’s Church, was met by 
an uprising of the people which made the great auctioneer of 
politics stay the uplifted hammer, and relegated ‘‘ the subject of 
State religion, although more fully probed and unfolded in Scot- 
land than elsewhere,” to the end of a “long vista.” That year 
has been far otherwise occupied than those imagined who hoped 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances heralded Mr. Gladstone’s deter- 
mination ; it remains to be seen whether Mr. Morley has in his 
turn been entrusted with no higher réle than that of pilot- 
balloon, or a fuller confidence has been vouchsafed to the Agnostic 
than to the Nonconformist colleague. The noise of ecclesiastical 
controversy has for the last few months faded away in the roar of 
the battle for the Union ; but the great problem of the right rela- 
tions of Church and State—always peculiarly fascinating to the 
Scottish mind—is with us still. Wales has no doubt been forced 
into unexpected prominence by the sudden development of the 
** policy of decomposition ’’ against which Lord Beaconsfield warned 
the nation in 1880; and it would seem as if, in the light of last 
year’s disiliusions, Wales were now thought to be a more promising 
field of operations than Scotland. Yet it is certain that in Scot- 
land there will be waged an important, perhaps the decisive battle, 
between the principle of National Religion and the fallacy of 
Religious Equality, and the conditions of the problem north of the 
Tweed are sufficiently interesting and sufficiently important in 
their bearings on the general question to invite the careful 
attention of Englishmen. The minutie of Scottish ecclesiastical 
contention, the occasional sacrifice of practical benefit to stickling 
for form, naturally repel the English mind, and his remarks at 
Edinburgh showed that even after devoting two or three months 
to mastering the terms and issues that affect Scottish ecclesiastical 
questions, Mr. Morley was but ‘‘a ’prentice hand” among them. 
But the main issue affects England as well as Scotland, and on 
the policy pursued towards the Scottish Church and people much 
more than purely Scottish interests are likely to turn. 
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The situation in Scotland is unique and it must raise the issue 
in a manner the most direct. For if you are to have a recognized 
National Church at all there can be no doubt as to the form it 
must assume. The mass of the population is overwhelmingly 
Presbyterian ; and the Presbyterian churches established or non- 
established are based upon the same standards. The faith which 
is endowed, the form of Church government which is established, 
are ratified and reverenced by the great mass of the people, by a 
large majority of those without as well as by the whole body of 
those within the Established Church. Scotland is as essentially a 
Presbyterian as Spain is a Catholic country. In saying so, I donot 
for a moment forget that the Scottish Episcopal Church, with high 
traditions of its own, is also native to the soil, and can point to 
a past when it possessed the original allegiance of important 
districts of the country. But Scottish Episcopalians valuing 
national recognition of religion are ready to concede that, if 
maintained in Scotland, it must be according to the forms to which 
the vast majority of their countrymen adhere. The differences 
between the Established Church and the Presbyterians outside have 
been differences not of doctrine or church government, but of 
detail in administration or of principle in regard to the jarring 
claims of Church and State. It is remarkable that in their origin 
these differences have never denied the duty of co-operation and 
mutual support on the part of both Church and State. From the 
day when Milton wrote that ‘‘ new Presbyter is but old priest writ 
large,” to the hour when the disciple of Voltaire is hailed by evan- 
gelical ecclesiastics as their leader, the straitest sect of Scottish 
Presbyterians has rejected Establishment not from hostility to 
Establishment, but because Establishment was not sufficiently 
thorough. A ‘‘ remnant” to this day contend that ‘‘ the covenants, 
the covenants shall yet be Scotland’s rejoicing.” The voluntary idea, 
by which, as English speakers addressing Scottish audiences too 
often forget, Scotsmen understand precisely the opposite of what 
it conveys to the Southern mind, is not ancient, and was utterly 
abhorrent to the old Scottish Presbyterian conviction. The phrase 
“the voluntary system,” is in England applied to education, and 
suggests good works on the part of the Church over and above 
her direct ministerial functions; it is associated with generous 
effort and benefits to the people, of which a purely secular system 
enforced by the State would deprive them. But the voluntary 
system in Scotland has generally nothing to do with education ; 
it means the enforcing of Secularism on the State, and the 
depriving of the people of their most precious boon because a sect 
will not have it. This ‘‘ Voluntaryism ” has been developed in the 
cold shade of Secession, and history shows that it is a disease 
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which attacks the plant separated from the parent tree. An exact 
parallel to the process at present going on in the Free Church of 
Scotland, for example, is to be found in the annals of the Secession 
Church in the beginning of the century, and the symptoms of the 
encroaching complaint are political liaisons with subversive politi- 
cians, internal controversy and conflict, the alteration or the 
ignoring of the standards on which the Church was constituted, 
the excommunication or the mild boycotting of those who do not 
go with the majority of the hour, and ultimately disruption. 
Perhaps the figure most accurately illustrating the past history 
and present attitude of the purely voluntary Church of Scotland, 
is to be found in a lady of sharp features and mature age who has 
quarrelled with her lover in her youth, has in consequence fore- 
sworn matrimony on principle, and wages relentless war against 
the institution of marriage. And the Free Church may be likened 
to a younger damsel for whom the hope of reconciliation is not 
yet wholly gone, but who regards the offered olive branch with 
averted eyes; for pride and passion and new flirtations have 
mastered old affection, and cherished principles and the good of a 
reunited people are not strong enough to combat “the high disdain 
from sense of injured merit.” 

While such a process is always to be traced in the records of 
Scottish churches outside the Establishment, another line of 
thought and activity has always existed, and the principle 
of Church Establishment has found its most powerful advocates in 
those whose disinterestedness was guaranteed by their conscien- 
tious remaining outside the existing Church, as by law established. 
Uninviting as is the subject, in many of its details, a passing 
glance at Scottish Nonconformity is useful to a right understand- 
ing of the present position, while it shows that those who resist Dis- 
establishment are not justly open to the charge of having no policy, 
but maintaining a state of affairs assuredly unsatisfactory, because 
those who cherish the same faith and Church government are by 
schisms rent asunder. In that history two currents have ever been 
in motion ; one that sets towards separation, and another that 
flows in the direction of reunion and reconstruction. In its origin, 
secession was never animated by convictions opposed to the old 
tenets of the Scottish National Church, of which Establishment 
was notoriously one. It was a temporary remedy to which good 
men were reluctantly forced by the tyranny of ecclesiastical 
majorities, by the scandal of “ riding committees,” and by failure, 
as they believed, on the part of the Established clergy to realise their 
high position. Its occasion was always the conflict that, in Scotland, 
ever attended the exercise of the right of Patronage, a spark 
that never failed to raise wider issues, and was generally followed 
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by some high-handed exercise of Church power which drove into: 
opposition those whom forbearance would have conciliated. Thus 
the first seceders were careful to declare that their complaint was 
only against “a prevailing party” in the Church, and they 
solemnly appealed to the first ‘‘free, faithful, and reforming 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” ‘‘ Our secession,” 
wrote Erskine to the Marquis of Lothian, in 1746, “‘ from the pre- 
sent Judicatories, goes purely and only upon this very ground, that 
we think they have in many particulars departed from the 
covenanted doctrine, discipline, and government of the Reforma- 
tion Church of Scotland.” It is noteworthy that in the case of the 
First Secession, as in that of the more famous disruption of 1843, 
the seceders were led by men whose prepossessions as well as their 
principles were strongly opposed to anything like political dissent. 
So far from being, as was alleged, mere ‘‘ popular demagogues,” 
the Erskines claimed kindred with one of the noblest of Scottish 
houses; their most active coadjutor, Mr. Moncrieff of Culfargie, 
was a landowner of position, as well as a zealous clergyman, and 
another had sacrificed to his convictions not merely his status as 
a minister of the National Church, but his succession to a valuable 
estate. Among their successors were men of character and 
calibre, far from proportionate to the size of the denomination 
they adorned. And small as that denomination was, unimpor- 
tant as its quarrels may seem, there was early in the century 
rehearsed on that narrow stage, the great controversy that so 
stirred men’s minds in the “ Thirties,”” and looms in the future. 
Half a century of isolation had told on the Secession Church, the 
influence of revolutionary France had in many cases converted 
the pious Seceder into the political Dissenter ; and, indeed, there 
was actual communication between some of the East Lothian 
Dissenters and the French Jacobins. In 1795 an agitation began 
for the promulgation of a new ‘‘ Testimony ” which should whittle 
away and abrogate the provisions of their standards, that bound 
the Seceders as closely as the Established Church itself to the 
principle of National Religion. The change was resisted by some 
of the leading Seceder divines, notably one of the greatest Church 
historians that Scotland has produced, Dr. McCrie, and, after some 
years of warm controversy, he and his friends were deposed from 
their sacred office, and deprived of their churches for no cause but 
maintaining the principles they had sworn to conserve in their 
ordination vows. Strange as it may seem, the majority invoked 
the very civil power they were denouncing to exclude them from 
their own pulpits, and once again oppression was practised in the 
name of liberty. In the form of astatement of their position, Dr. 
McCrie published a little treatise, which is a most valuable defence 
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of the general utility of Church Establishments. It is a fact as 
significant as strange, that in the first skirmish of the long cam-. 
paign for National Religion, the flag should have been raised by 
men whose personal interests lay altogether the other way, and 
that the first-fruits of the new doctrines, destined to be summed. 
up in the specious phrase “ Religious Equality,” were active in- 
tolerance, and violent aggression. The deposition of McCrie may 
well be put against the depositions of the Erskines and Gillespie, as 
showing that ecclesiastical tyranny is not the outcome of the 
Church’s alliance with the State. 

Although its origin was due to individual cases of hardship con- 
nected with the existing ecclesiastical arrangements, the Secession 
of last century owed its prolonged vitality, not to its controversial 
nature, but to causes essentially of a purely religious character. It 
supplied a felt want, caused by the low state of religious life in the 
National Church. In too many cases, especially in country dis- 
tricts, the parish minister was a reproach to his cloth, and the 
strictures that have been levelled against the hunting parson of the 
south, are applicable, with even more justice, to his contemporary, 
the farming minister of the north. Some of the raciest Scottish 
anecdotes bear witness to a state of affairs that afforded ample 
justification for widespread dissent. But with the growth of 
the nineteenth century circumstances changed ; while dissent was 
becoming more political, the National Church had grown more 
zealous, and was addressing herself with renewed energy to her 
proper work. The political change of 1832 was followed by a 
storm that assailed the Churches alike of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The scanty revenues of the Northern Establishment 
offered little scope for an Appropriation clause, but the Whig 
Government of the day gave no friendly ear to the overwhelm- 
ing case that Dr. Chalmers made out for aid to Church extension. 

A historian of the United Presbyterian Church somewhat 
naively instances, as proof of the increased religious efficiency of 
the voluntary seceders after their union in 1820, along with the 
increase of their own churches, and their missionary efforts, “‘ the 
more aggressive attitude assumed towards the Established 
Church.” That aggression was met by renewed activity in 
Church extension, and by a campaign of argument under the 
leadership of Dr. Chalmers, that left the assailed clearly in 
possession of the popular sympathies as well as of the honours of 
the struggle. In the ‘voluntary controversy,” as it was called, 
valuable assistance was rendered to the cause of the National 
Church by those seceders who had maintained their principles in 
their pristine purity, and a natural result was the reunion of a 
section of them with the Establishment. There can be little doubt 
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that had it not been for the law laid down by the Court of Session 
in the cases that led to the Disruption of 1848, the whole body of 
seceders retaining the Establishment principle would ultimately 
have rejoined the Church, and that the Church, secure in the 
affections of the vast majority of the Scottish people, would have 
held an impregnable position. 

It is impossible to recall the sad story of 1843, without feeling 
that there was a woeful mistake somewhere. No party that con- 
tributed to the catastrophe is wholly free from blame. It is gene- 
rally conceded that the majority of the Scottish Bench treated the 
thorny questions at stake too much in the spirit that is often 
aroused, even in the judicial mind, when a conflict of jurisdictions 
arises, and their decisions were pronounced against the opinions 
of a distinguished and substantial minority. It must also be 
admitted that the clerical leaders of the popular party displayed 
not a little of the temper which two centuries before had caused 
some of their predecessors to be described as “fiery ecclesiastics.” 
Undoubtedly the violent language that was used prejudiced their 
cause, and many were disgusted by the manner in which names 
and expressions that ought never to be mentioned, save with awe 
and reserve, were made the common catch-words of current con- 
troversy. And elsewhere there was probably mingled with distinct 
views of Church policy, the strong desire of a powerful eccle- 
siastical party to recover the ascendency in Church Courts which 
they had held for so long, and had seen with chagrin for some 
years in the hands of their rivals. 

But, perhaps, most melancholy of all was the cruel fate that 
made the Conservative Government of Sir Robert Peel directly 
responsible for the result. It was bad enough that the author of 
the Tamworth Manifesto should break up the great Conservative 
party, but the picture is painfully completed by the previous 
rending in twain of a national Church. It is the stranger and the 
sadder, because, if the accidental circumstances of the hour are 
cast aside, and the general principles advocated considered, the 
position taken up by Dr. Chalmers and the majority of the Church 
of Scotland is seen to be in much closer sympathy with Tory 
than with Whig constitutional doctrine. Chalmers and his col- 
leagues were nothing if not Churchmen, and their theory of a 
Church acting in intimate alliance with, but not subservient to, 
the civil government, was the closest analogy that the circum- 
stances of Scotland admitted to the idea that had once roused such 
enthusiasm in England when embodied in the cry of “‘ Church and 
(ueen.”’ Indeed, in an old pamphlet written by a Tory High 
Churchman of Queen Anne’s time, I have found the principles of 
the relations between Church and State stated in language which 
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read like an extract from the Free Church “claim of rights.” 
But the conservatism of the Peel school was somewhat superficial, 
and though Mr. Gladstone was in office as the champion of Church 
and State, the form which the Scottish Establishment had assumed 
may have rendered any development that would reduce the binding 
obligation of the Treaty of Union not ungrateful. The esteemed 
nobleman who had the largest say in Scotch affairs, was most in- 
timately acquainted with a part of the country where the “ mode- 
rate ” party was specially strong, and probably drew much of his 
information from one side, while he must naturally have been 
aggrieved and alienated, not only by unjust attacks, but also 
by the rejection of a well-meant effort at conciliation. Be these 
things as they may, the Conservative party has surely expiated in 
Scotland by this time their error or misfortune of forty-three 
years ago. 

The catastrophe was not without its compensations. The mag- 
nificent heroism of those who sacrified their position and their 
livelihood at the call of conscience, totally uncertain of their 
future, was a splendid example, and an incident of which all 
Scotsmen must be proud; while those who remained behind ad- 
dressed themselves with devotion to repair the rent and shaking 
fabric. The churches that were built, the funds that were raised, 
the energy with which a whole church organization was raised by 
the Free Church on the lines of that it had left, were worthy of 
all praise, and although in too many rural villages competing 
Churches stand side by side, it is possible that more was done in 
the way of useful Church extension than would have been accom- 
plished by the National Church unstimulated by emulation. Indeed, 
the very duplication of Churches was the outcome of a high and 
honourable sentiment. The Free Church described herself as 
‘*the Church of Scotland Free”; she claimed to be the true 
inheritrix of the national tradition, and it was as such that she 
conceived it her duty, until she could again enjoy the privileges of 
Establishment, to do her best to serve the whole country according 
to the old territorial constitution. She was not, like the existing 
Dissenters, a mere voluntary society of casual Christians; her 
relation to those she had left was that of the King de jure to the 
King de facto, and in her devotion to the ‘‘ white flag” of Scottish 
Presbyterianism, she did not abate a jot or tittle of the pride or the 
pretensions of a true legitimist. But there are signs that we have 
seen the full results of building churches by competition; a new 
principle is wanted to initiate a new departure, and a fresh and 
happier energy may some day be stimulated by a conjunction of 
forces, and a wise co-operation. 

Impossible as it was to harmonize the views of those who waged 
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the struggle that ended in the disruption, the two sides were not 
so far apart as at the time they seemed. The most extreme 
language was used by both, but, although other points were raised 
in the conflict, its whole substantial and practical basis was 
afforded by the constant clashing of civil rights and ecclesiastical 
duty, that always arose under the Scottish law of patronage. To 
define the bounds of the temporal and the spiritual, the civil and 
the ecclesiastical, is always a delicate task, but apart from ques- 
tions rising out of patronage, the separation of the jurisdictions 
had never been found difficult in Scotland. Apart from the Act 
-of 1712, Scottish churchmen had been perfectly well satisfied with 
the old Statutes, and the experience of over a century. The 
claim of the Free Church was simply that the Church Courts were 
final in their own sphere ; the claim was in words admitted by the 
Law Courts and it was only in defining what was the sphere of 
each that antagonism arose. In that definition, under the de- 
cisions immediately prior to 1848, the Law Courts did undoubtedly 
encroach upon what had been held to be matters of purely eccle- 
siastical concern. But the claim of the Church was well defined, 
and it was possible for the Legislature, by recognizing it, as it had 
done in less detail before, to obviate all likelihood of future an- 
tagonism. But for years there remained, in the reasoning on 
which the decisions standing on the records of the Courts were 
based, a theoretical objection, and in the existence of the law of 
patronage, bristling with occasions of complication, a practical 
obstacle to the reunion of the Free with the Established Church. 

Starting, then, on its separate career in 1843, the position of 
the Free Church in Scotland was that claimed by Canning for 
England in Europe: it sought to ‘hold the balance between con- 
flicting principles, staying the plague both ways.” It was based 
on two great distinctive principles, ‘“‘ Spiritual independence,” 
which differentiated it from the Establishment; the duty of “a 
national recognition and support of religion,” which divided it 
from the United Presbyterians. If its founders had thought the 
latter principle, which they had so triumphantly vindicated a few 
years before, of little moment, they would have united with the 
existing dissenters: not to do so would have been schism. If the 
other principle be conceded to their successors, then to refuse 
a reconciliation with the Establishment is also to be guilty of 
schism. But we are not left to deduction. The language of the 
founders of the Free Church is as clear as it is possible for lan- 
guage to be. ‘ Beware,” said Dr. Chalmers, on the first occasion 
on which he had to define the position of his friends, “‘ beware, 
we say, of compromising this your other principle . . . to be 
more plain let me be more particular. The Voluntaries mistake 
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us if they conceive us to be Voluntaries. . . . Though we quit 
the Establishment we go out on the Establishment principle, we 
quit a vitiated Establishment, but would rejoice in returning to a 
pure one. To express it otherwise, we are the advocates for a 
National recognition and support of Religion, and we are not Volun- 
taries.”” Nine years later, when the Free Church and the Original 
Seceders united, Dr. Candlish emphasized the grounds on which 
they did so thus: ‘ To-night we stand out as uniting upon the 
ground of opposition to Erastianism on the one hand and Volun- 
taryism on the other. This is in substance, in short compass, 
the ground and foundation of our present union. . . . If we had 
not been opposed to Erastianism, if we had not been practically 
testifying against Erastianism, our brethren would not have been 
prepared to join with us; and if they had not been practically 
testifying against Voluntaryism, and that in circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty and trial, I venture to say we would not have 
been prepared to unite with them.” 

But, interesting as are the declarations of influential individuals, 
they are of little moment if contradicted by a written constitu- 
tion. Now, the Free Church of Scotland has a written constitution 
remarkably full and precise. It consists of the old statutes and 
standards of the Established Church, supplemented by certain 
documents drawn up when the Free Church first had a separate 
existence. And it is remarkable that these purely Free Church 
documents are, if possible, even clearer than the others as to the 
Establishment principle. The old Confession of Faith, to which 
all the Presbyterian Churches adhere, though the Voluntary ones 
do so with a qualification, expressly declared that the civil magis- 
trate “‘ hath authority, and it is his duty, to take order” that 
(inter alia) “‘ all the ordinances of God be duly settled, adminis- 
tered, and observed,” and from that time forward the word 
‘ settle ” had been constantly used in legal and ecclesiastical phrase- 
ology as the equivalent of the modern word “establish.” A leading 
example was the ‘‘ Revolution settlement,” on which the Presby- 
terian Church as a national establishment was based. The claim 
of right presented by the Church of Scotland in 1842 was, of 
course, drawn up with special reference to the principle. of 
‘‘ spiritual independence,” then in the opinion of the majority 
endangered, but it is unambiguous as to the correlative principle. 
*« Whereas,” it runs in one passage, ‘‘ this Church, highly valuing, 
as she has ever done, her connection on the terms contained in 
the statutes herein-before recited with the State, and her posses- 
sion of the temporal benefits thereby secured to her for the 
advantage of the people, must, nevertheless, even at the risk and 
hazard of the loss of that connection, and of these public benefits 
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—deeply as she would deplore and deprecate such a result for 
herself and the nation, persevere in maintaining her liberties.” 
And again: ‘“‘And they protest . . . that it shall be free to the 
members of this Church, or their successors, at any time hereafter, 
when there shall be a prospect of obtaining justice, to claim the 
restitution of all such civil rights and privileges, and temporal 
benefits and endowments, as for the present they may be compelled 
to yield up.” The claim ends with a solemn prayer to God, “‘ that 
in His own good time, He would restore to them these benefits, 
the fruits of the struggles and sufferings of their fathers in times 
past in the same cause; and thereafter give them grace to employ 
them more effectually than hitherto they have done for the mani- 
festation of His glory.” 

The Protest of 1843, which is the legal document embodying 
the Act of Disruption, is no less explicit. ‘‘ And, finally,” it runs, 
“‘ while firmly asserting the right and duty of the civil magistrate 
to maintain and support an establishment of religion in accor- 
dance with God’s word, and reserving to ourselves and our suc- 
cessors to strive by all lawful means, as opportunity shall, in God’s 
good providence, be offered, to secure the performance of this duty 
agreeably to the Scriptures, and in implement of the Statutes of 
the kingdom of Scotland, and the obligations of the Treaty of 
Union, as understood by us and our ancestors, but acknowledging 
that we do not hold ourselves at liberty to retain the benefits of the 
Establishment while we cannot comply with the conditions now to 
be deemed thereto attached—we Protest.” 

Two other extracts emphasize, but do not make clearer, what is 
stated in these documents, which have been judicially tabled in 
the Law Courts as embodying the constitution of the Free Church. 
In the Act of Assembly, passed in 1846, which regulates the ad- 
mission of ministers and office-bearers, it is declared that, ‘‘ while 
the Church firmly maintains the same Scriptural principles as to 
the duties of nations and their rulers in reference to true religion 
and the Church of Christ, for which she has hitherto contended, 
she disclaims intolerant or persecuting principles.” And in 1851, 
in view of the union with the original Seceders, which Dr. 
Candlish hailed in the words already quoted, the Free Church, 
thought proper to pass a long declaratory and historical Act defining 
her own position, in which this passage occurs: ‘‘ Holding firmly 
to the last, as she holds still, and, through God’s grace, will ever 
hold, that it is the duty of civil rulers to recognize the truth of 
God according to His word, and to promote and support the king- 
dom of Christ, without assuming any jurisdiction in it or any 
power over it; and deeply sensible, moreover, of the advantages 
resulting to the community at large, and especially to its most 
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destitute portions, from the public endowment of pastoral charges 
among them.” 

Such are the standards, and such was the spirit of the Free 
Church of Scotland for the first decade of her separate existence 
in regard to National Religion. For long it seemed as if “ the 
opportunity ” to which her founders looked forward could never be 
more than a ‘‘ devout imagination,” for the memories of strife were 
powerful, and it is easier to destroy and divide than to repair and 
restore. But those who watched the political development of the 
Disestablishment policy, and the potentialities of the situation in 
Scotland, were convinced that, if the Free Church held her hand 
from agitation, and applied herself to her proper work, the time 
would come when she could exercise an enormous influence on 
events, in conformity with the ideal she had consistently advo- 
cated. That time has come, but it finds the influence of the Free 
Church at a minimum, because those who control her policy in 
Church Courts have devoted their best energies to refining away 
her principles, have been content, in lieu of a high national 
mission, to adopt the line and accept the prejudices, jealousies, 
and aggressive nature of a sect, and have forfeited the position 
of arbiters to undertake the humble duty of pulling the chest- 
nuts out of the fire for the voluntary fanatic and the Secularist 
agitator. 

The conditions of the problem to-day are different in many re- 
spects from what they were in 1843. The Established Church has. 
not only repaired the loss she suffered at that time, but has enor- 
mously increased her numbers. Before the Disruption, her com- 
municants were estimated at 300,000, of whom a large proportion 
seceded. In 1873, according to a Parliamentary Return, they 
numbered 460,000, and in 1883, according to Church statistics, 
they were 543,969. They were estimated, in 1878, to exceed the 
combined membership of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches by over 103,000, and since that time the per-centage of 
increase in the Established Church has been much greater than in 
the others. In her case alone is the per-centage higher than that 
of the increase of population. Her general activity, the planting 
of churches endowed by voluntary effort, and the liberality of her 
members have kept pace with this increase. There has been a 
renewal of energy on her part as marked as that which signalized 
the earlier half of the century. It is conceded by fair-minded men 
without, as well as demonstrated by those within, that she is doing 
good work, and that, if she is to be cut down, it cannot be on the 
plea that she cumbers the ground. 

The legal barriers which divided the Established and Free 
Churches have, to some extent, disappeared. The Abolition of 
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Patronage, passed by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in 1874, 
removed the great practical grievance out of which all the diffi- 
culties arose. It did more than this, for it was enacted that ‘‘ the 
limits of the said Church are hereby declared to have the right to 
decide finally and conclusively upon the appointment, admission, 
and settlement in any church or parish of any person as minister 
thereof.” 

But there remained standing unaffected on the records of the 
Courts the general principles as to jurisdiction that had rendered 
the disruption inevitable, although in later cases judicial language 
had been more guarded. It was, therefore, not to be expected that 
the two Churches should at once run into each other’s arms, 
although a great step had been made towards reconciliation. It 
was still less to be expected that those who had inveighed against 
patronage as a corruption of the Establishment should treat its 
removal as a grievance, and base on what they had themselves 
advocated a new agitation for Disestablishment. Yet so it was, 
and the disingenuousness of the pretext (which, however, served 
Mr. Gladstone’s turn in the House of Commons) has had not a 
little to do with the repugnance with which laymen have viewed 
the clerical campaign against the Church. Unfortunately, the 
ecclesiastical leaders of the Free Church had been committed, by 
the negotiations for union with the United Presbyterians, which 
proved abortive owing to the resistance of a minority and the pro- 
bability that, other things being equal, adherence to the Establish- 
ment principle might regulate the possession of the Church property 
in event of separation, and, especially four years ago, there was 
much strenuous piping to which the people were by no means in- 
clined to dance. As far as the rousing of enthusiasm went, the 
ecclesiastical agitation proved a fiasco, and, for purposes of real 
business, other methods were adopted. 

The Liberationist section of the Liberal party devoted their 
energies to securing the control of the caucuses, and the success 
of their manceuvres in this way, shown by a resolution passed 
by the Scottish Liberal Association at Perth in October 1885, 
coupled with the utterances of Mr. Chamberlain on his Scotch 
tour, and the monstrous measure introduced by Mr. Dick Peddie 
into the House of Commons in the Session of 1885, roused the 
friends of national religion to a sense of the imminent danger. 
Throughout the country Church Defence Associations were formed, 
distinguished members of the Liberal party came forward to join 
them, and the disruption of that party threatened to be antedated 
by six months. The advent of Mr. Gladstone to expound the 
ambiguous but alarming phrases of the Hawarden Manifesté was 
eagerly looked forward to, and in certain quarters fond hopes rose 
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high that the signal for the sack to commence was to be given. 
In the darkest hour of the “atrocity” agitation against the 
patriotic policy of Lord Beaconsfield, the Dissenting Ministers 
-of Scotland had volunteered the assurance of their sympathy to 
Mr. Gladstone in his discredit; and the support then tendered 
had never faltered even when questions were raised in Church 
Courts as to Romanist appointments, or Mr. Bradlaugh’s proceed- 
ings startled the public conscience. 

The consideration had now been asked for, and in a memorial 
remarkable for its unbridled language 1,475 dissenting ministers 
had plainly told Mr. Gladstone that the Establishment was a 
“religious scandal” and a “ political injustice,” and its removal 
the first work to be taken in hand. Mr. Gladstone came, and 
addressed his constituents, it so happened, in the hall belonging 
to the Free Church, in which its General Assembly meets. The 
-occasion was dramatic; the place had echoed to the resolutions 
in which for ten years hot-headed majorities moulded by astute 
ecclesiastics, and forgetful of their own principles, had demanded 
the downfall of the neighbour Church, and there sat there in eager 
expectancy those to whom the theme and the surroundings were 
-alike familiar. He on whose words they hung had first won his 
spurs by placing the union of Church and State on grounds of 
loftiest principle, but was now the “ ablest architect of ruin” that 
-British politics have produced. Was the bolt aimed at the life 
‘of the National Church to be discharged from the refuge of those 
driven out in 1843, and by the hand of one who had voted against 
their own claim of right? Was the doom to be pronounced not 
only of the existing Establishment, but of any reconstruction 
‘giving effect to the convictions of 1843, and the Free Church, 
in the death-pang of her own principles, to be content to leave her 
sting in her rival’s wound ? 

Mr. Gladstone spoke, and for half an hour no one could tell 
‘which way the balance would incline. The large audience hung 
upon his lips intent, but at last an audible sigh of relief burst 
forth, while the countenances of some of the listeners fell. The 
unity of the Liberal party was to take precedence of the relations 
-of Church and State, and a question of the deepest principle was 
to be dealt with as one of mere partizan expediency. The Dises- 
tablishers were thrown over, and for a second time their artillery 
had missed fire. 

The most remarkable feature of the struggle had been the 
manner in which members of other churches had joined in the 
defence. Of 670,000 signatures to petitions against Mr. Peddie’s 
Bill, 150,000 were those of persons not belonging to the Established 
Church, and in the thick of the contest a number of representative 
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Free Church laymen presented a memorial to Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Gladstone, deprecating the assault upon a church doing good 
work in the cause of religion, and advocating rather measures 
which would lead to reunion of the vast majority of Presbyterians 
in a National Church. The same feeling was vigorously expressed 
in the Highlands, where, strangely enough, the people in many 
districts belong almost en masse to the Free Church, and yet have 
always been strongly opposed to Disestablishment. Indeed, the 
anomaly of the Highlands with Ministers without congregations 
has been the most effective argument of the Liberation Society, 
and, if nothing wider could be done, should be remedied by a 
generous scheme of re-arrangement, the lines of which it ought 
not to be difficult to fix where the parties are so near in principle.. 
The friendly feelings manifested, and the aid afforded, were reci- 
procated by many Established Churchmen, and thus, in the course 
of last winter, the policy of aggression came to be opposed not 
merely by a passive one of vigilant defence, but by an active one 
of reunion and reconstruction. The first essential condition of 
such a reunion was the removal of the remaining barriers (be- 
sides patronage) raised by the controversies prior to 1843, and 
it was for this purpose that Mr. Finlay, the member for the 
Inverness Burghs, introduced his Bill, declaring the Constitution of 
the Church of Scotland, which so nearly passed the House of 
Commons last spring, and was only thrown out by the votes. 
of the Parnellites. This measure which, if passed in 1842, would 
undoubtedly have prevented the disruption, and dealt with every 
remaining difficulty, was hailed with deep satisfaction by many 
laymen of the Free Church who take no active part in Church 
controversies, and with enthusiasm by the “ constitutional party” 
who speak the mind of the Highlands. It received a friendly 
welcome from the Established Church, and secured the approval 
of Lord Moncrieff, a Scotsman, a judge, and a Free Churchman, 
whose opinion carries more weight in such matters than that of 
anyone else. It was widely supported throughout the country, 
and its success in Parliament was as great as its friends could 
hope for on a first introduction. But it was bitterly opposed by 
the clerical leaders of Disestablishment, and its supporters were 
in a minority in the Free Church Assembly. That opposition 
was grounded on the fact that a “vast mass of material inte- 
rests”’ had grown up since 1843, which its passing might damage 
in some inscrutable way, and the successors of those who so 
nobly sacrificed their ‘‘ temporal benefits” forty years ago, ap- 
peared for the sake of ‘‘ material interests” refusing the oppor- 
tunity which their predecessors had prayed might ‘in God’s 
good providence be offered.” It is the old story of the vested 
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interest of Dissent in the corruptions of the Establishment, even 
when to remove these corruptions is to honour the principles 
-on which conscientious dissent was orignally based. The answer 
-of course, to the argument of material interests is that the Free 
Church is strong enough, if honest in adherence to her declared 
principles, to go into negotiations with the Established Church 
‘on equal terms, securing alike her interests and her honour. 
A reunion is so manifestly the interest of the Establishment 
and for the benefit of Scotland, that on no side should there be 
any idea of making others pass under the Caudine Forks. 

The present position is an interesting one, full of many possi- 
bilities. The Estab:ished Church is strong in her own growth, the 
zeal of her clergy and the energy of her people. She is strong 
morally, for there is a widespread conviction that she has been 
unjustly and unscrupulously attacked, while she has shown much 
more Christian spirit than her adversaries in the way the attack 
has been received. If she has not turned her cheek to the 
smiter, she has, in the best sense, when her enemies raged, 

Met their cannon with smiles, and their pikes with concessions. 

So long ago as 1878 she made overtures towards union to the 
‘other Churches, and was referred by the Free Church to the 
claim of Right and Protest of 1843, in which, according to those 
who drew up the reply, “the principles are set forth on which 
alone the divided sections of Presbyterianism can ever be re- 
united.” In 1886, having welcomed a measure giving substantial 
recognition to the principles set forth in these documents, she has 
again approached the Free Church, offered to consider everything 
-except surrender of the principle of national religion, and holds 
-out the oblive-branch still. 

The United Presbyterian Church, as a body, continues to hold 
the doctrine declared when the Irish Church was assailed, that 
“‘ all Civil Establishments of religion are contrary to the word of 
God, unjust and injurious to the cause of Christianity,” and 
“‘regards with special satisfaction’? assaults upon them. But 
-@ large number of her lay members are actuated by no feelings of 
hostility to the Establishment, and would be glad if their ministers 
would only leave it alone to do Christian work with the means at 
its command. 

In the Free Church this feeling exists to a much greater extent, 
but there is also a respectable minority of the clergy, and a large 
body of the laity, who actively support such a reconciliation as the 
legislation proposed by Mr. Finlay would open the door for. They 
are proud of the past of their Church, and they do not mistake for 
progress the repudiation or the betrayal of the convictions of the 
Past. But the passive disgust with ecclesiastical aggression is far 
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wider in its range than is expressed.* To a modified degree,. 
similar influences to those which prevent the honest inhabitant 
of an Irish village resisting the sway of the Local National League 
affect the expression of humble opinion in the Courts of the Free 
Church. There is a mild form of practical “‘ boycotting” that, 
in a voluntary body, with considerable patronage, the official 
circles of which are fanatical adherents of a pronounced policy, 
seriously affects the prospects of those who will not take on the 
prevailing hue. For example, at last Free Church Assembly, a 
country member going out in the Disestablishment division by the 
“* Constitutional ” doorway said to the teller, “‘ Don’t vote.” When 
asked ‘‘ Why not, with your opinions?” the reply was, “If my 
name appeared in the Division List my chances of promotion 
would be gone.” As vacancies occur in the ministry they are 
being filled up with thick-and-thin supporters of the dominant 
doctrines, and the average “‘ young Levite” as he now leaves the 
Halls is a very different man from the contemporaries of Chalmers 
or Candlish. 

The result is that many of the best men belonging to the Free 
Chureh are quietly leaving her communion, while, on the other 
hand, her Church organization instead of being a home for men of 
all parties is being gradually converted into an outpost of the New 
Radicalism. The dissatisfaction felt by many is intensified by the 
manner in which ministers of the Gospel of Peace lend their aid to 
the process of setting class against class. The appearance of 
ministers, and even of professors, on platforms where confiscation 
and plunder are preached, and open resistance to the law applauded, 
may or may not have aconnection with a strenuous effort to seduce 
the Highlanders from their “‘ constitutional ” allegiance, but it shows 
that times and men are indeed changed since Dr. Chalmers declared : 
“Tf on the flag of your truly free and constitutional Church you are 
willing to inscribe that you are no voluntaries, tken still more will 
there be an utter absence of sympathy on your part with the 
demagogue and agitator of the day, so that in golden letters may 
be seen and read of all men this other inscription, ‘that you are 
no Anarchists.’”” The Unity of the Empire, the safety of Protestant- 
ism in Ireland, and the binding obligation of the Eighth Command- 
ment, alike yield to the inducements of action that makes for 
Disestablishment. 

In the battle for National Religion last year, the assailants were 


* It has, however, been expressed pretty freely. A memorial was addressed last 
spring to the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh by over 100 members, representing thirty 
congregations in that district, advocating conciliation rather than aggression, anda 
similar protest, signed by over 20,000 members and adherents, was presented to the last 
General Assembly. 
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repulsed, as in that for the Empire they were routed; but no 
more in the one case than the other can the defenders afford to- 
put aside their armour. In the Church question, at least, the 
crisis is not past. The pledges of 1885, untrustworthy as some 
of them proved, have now flown off altogether; the propaganda, 
political and ecclesiastical, of the aggressors is assiduous, and 
their activity constant. But the idea of a better solution than 
separation and spoliation is gaining ground, and those who pro- 
mote it appeal for the sympathy and support of all who value 
National Religion on either side of the Border. The first step is 
the removal of existing obstacles, the next should be taken by 
those in the Churches who have re-union at heart, and be directed 
to the consolidation of religious agencies at present running to 
waste, and their supply in other places where there is clamant 
need. The existing state of affairs is a scandal and a shame: 
three voluntary bodies, one of them crippled, not by its own self- 
sacrifice, but the envy of others, would be a scandal vastly greater, 
and a reconciliation on the old lines suited to the needs of the 
time is the result most consonant to the spirit of Scottish history. 
But while we would base the new departure on the traditions of 
the past, we advocate it out of no blind regard for them, but for 
the practical purposes of the present and the future, the main- 
tenance of National Religion, the fullest and best assured supply 
of religious agencies, and the preservation of the old religious 
endowments for religious uses ‘‘ for the advantage of the people.” 


A Frere Cuurcu Layman. 


Notre.—The first Secession ftom the Scottish Establishment took 
place in 1733, when, under the leadership of Mr. Erskine and his 
colleagues, there was formed the Associate Presbytery, developing 
in 1744 into the Associate Synod. In 1747, a controversy as to 
whether the taking of the oath prescribed for burgesses accepting 
municipal office or exercising the elective franchise was consistent 
with their principles, divided the Secession into two bodies known 
respectively as Burghers and Antiburghers. In 1752, the deposi- 
tion of Mr. Gillespie from his office as a parish minister, in con- 
sequence of his refusing to assist in the induction of a minister 
under a forced settlement, led to the second Secession and the 
formation of a separate body known as “the Relief.” Both 
branches of the older Secession again sub-divided, the cause of 
controversy being the growth of the voluntary doctrine. In 1799, 
the body who accepted the burgess oath, divided into the Original 
(or Old Light) Burgher Presbytery (becoming a Synod in 1806) 
who rejected the new departure, and the Associate or New Light 
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Burgher Synod. The “Old Light” party, in 1839, re-united 
with the Church of Scotland, with the exception of a minority 
who in 1842 rejoined a similar section of the other branch. 
The “‘ New Light” party, in 1820, on their part similarly united 
with the New Light party of the other branch. For the same 
difficulty divided the Anti-Burgher section in 1806. Those who 
accepted the new doctrines continued under the designation of the 
General Associate Synod (New Light Anti-Burghers) until 1820; 
while those who repudiated them formed the Constitutional Asso- 
ciate Presbytery (Old Light Anti-Burghers). In 1820, the union 
already referred to between the two ‘New Light” branches, 
resulting in the formation of the ‘“‘ United Secession Church,” 
caused the secession of a minority of the New Light Anti-Burghers, 
known as the Synod of Protesters. In 1827 they united with the 
Constitutional Associate Presbytery, under the designation of the 
Original Secession Church, which, in 1842, absorbed the remnant 
of the Original Burghers, who had not rejoined the Establishment 
in 1839. 

In 1847, the voluntary forces were still further consolidated by 
the union of the United Secession Church with the old Relief 
Synod, which had run a separate course from its birth in 1761, 
and the United Presbyterian Church was formed. 

On the other hand, the disruption of 1843 had produced the 
largest non-established Church holding the establishment principle 
that Scotland had yet seen; and in 1852, a union was consum- 
mated between the Free Church and the Original Secession Church. 
A minority of the seceders refused to accede, and still maintain 
their separate existence. It may be added that, in 1876, a further 
union took place between the Free Church and the majority of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church (or Cameronians) who had not 
seceded from the Establishment, but avoided entering it at the 
Revolution settlement in 1690. 


In 1884, the United Presbyterian Church numbered 559 congre- 
gations, and 179,891 members. Its total income was £390,196. 
In 1885 its membership had increased to 121,146; its revenue 
decreased to £367,915. The Free Church, in 1884-5, possessed 
1,100 churches, and a membership of 325,000. The total sums 
raised were £626,028: in 1885-6 they have decreased to £594,050. 
The Established Church, in addition to 1,306 parishes, supplied 
877 preaching stations, and had, in 1885, 555,622 members, raising 
in voluntary contributions £376,723. 
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FREE REGISTRIES AND THE MARKETING OF 
LABOUR. 


Tue obligation on the community collectively, and on its well-to- 
‘do members individually, to alleviate the unavoidable sufferings of 
the poor is generally recognized, and there have always been 
organizations to diminish the sufferings of those disabled by age, 
‘disease, or accident. But the attitude of the State, and of indi- 
viduals, towards the able-bodied poor has varied considerably from 
time to time, in deference to the sentimental susceptibilities of the 
age. 

The Vagrant Acts implied the premiss that the destitution of the 
‘able-bodied poor was prima facie due to idleness or vice. The 
Poor Law Acts entitled the able-bodied poor, without regard to the 
‘causes of their destitution, to claim food and shelter as a right, on 
satisfying a rough labour test. 

It is now contended that the present relation of the supply to 
the demand for labour makes inability to obtain employment a 
-cause of destitution which ought to be ranked with other causes 
beyond the control of the sufferers. In other words, it is urged 
that the State should act on the general hypothesis that the desti- 
tution of the able-bodied poor is due to dearth of employment, and 
that, instead of applying a rough labour test, the State, through 
the workhouse authorities, should provide the desired relief in 
exchange for a variety of labour to be undertaken specially for the 
employment of needy applicants, rather than to satisfy local 
requirements. But such a change in the conditions attaching to 
-easual relief would certainly prove impracticable. Apart from its 
possible enervating or pauperising effect on the whole labouring 
population, it would obviously involve the Sisyphean task of dis- 
covering a succession of remunerative occupations that should not 
‘compete with private enterprise. Still, it is hard for an industrious 
man who has habitually received wages that do not admit of any 
saving to be compelled to pick oakum or break stones as an alter- 
native to begging or starvation, especially if his destitution is due 
‘40 causes entirely beyond his control, such as the shifting of work 
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to other districts, or the substitution of machinery for hand-labour 
in his particular craft. But it would be impossible for the authori- 
ties at each workhouse to discriminate satisfactorily between able- 
bodied applicants for casual relief in order to allot a light task to 
the industrious poor and heavy work to the idle and dissolute. No 
one would propose to accept the unverified ipse dixit of each appli- 
cant as to his antecedents; a trained and experienced staff of 
investigating officers would have to be attached to each workhouse 
to verify the statements and references of each applicant; and 
however impartially the workhouse officials might conduct their 
investigations, their decisions would be habitually challenged, and 
attributed to capricious favouritism—in short, it would be imprac- 
ticable for workhouse officials to vary, according to their opinion of 
the character or antecedents of applicants, the task assigned as a 
condition of casual relief. 

I believe the most useful and practicable assistance that can be 
given to the industrious, reliable, able-bodied poor, is to provide 
local organizations through which their reliability and good 
character could be easily authenticated, and thus made available 
to them at a distance from home, thereby facilitating either their 
migration to localities where even a temporary unsatisfied demand 
for labour may be reported, or their emigration to countries where 
their permanent employment could be assured. I would submit 
that the scheme of affiliated free registries for the unemployed 
in country districts, which I suggested more than two years ago, 
and described in detail in letters to the Times of February 9th and 
May 8th, 1886, offers a simple machinery for providing these 
facilities. 

In the course of riding-tours about England, I was much im- 
pressed by the numerous groups of respectable-looking men we met, 
hailing from long distances, tramping in search of work. It appears 
that unskilled labourers rely entirely on wayside gossip and the 
talk at public-houses for information as to available work. The 
waste of time and energy involved in this haphazard practice was 
brought under my notice by a request to assist a respectable local 
labourer, who had walked forty miles in a vain search for work, 
and then found employment that had been all the time available 
close to his home. This incident prompted me to start, in con- 
junction with three other local gentlemen, a Free Registry for 
the unemployed at Egham in Surrey. The experience of our 
Egham Registry during the first year of its existence was 
very encouraging, and in February 1886 a small committee was 
formed, under the chairmanship of the Right Hon. E. Stanhope, 
with a view to diffuse the idea of free registries in country districts, 
and to collect statistics which might furnish some general guide as 
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to their value and cost, and as to the expediency of their inter- 
affiliation, a step which would probably involve the engagement of 
offices, and of a permanent secretary who could give his whole 
time to the business. 

The honorary secretaries of the committee, Mr. F. Gore Browne 
and Mr. H. E. Egerton, drew up a leaflet briefly describing the 
scheme, and giving some practical suggestions for the establish- 
ment of registries in country districts. A large number of copies 
of these leaflets were circulated through the country, and about 
twenty-five free registries were started in different villages, 
suburban districts, and small country towns, either after corre- 
spondence with the honorary secretaries, or at the direct instiga- 
tion of members of the committee. The hon. secs. furnished the 
following forms :— 

1. Leaflet describing the scheme. 

2. Ruled sheets for entering applications for employment. 

3. Notices to be sent to employers of labour informing them of 
the establishment of a registry. 

4. Specimen advertisement for local newspaper. 

5. Card of introduction to be given by the registrar to work- 
men when sent to apply for a vacant berth. 

6. Slip inviting workmen who obtain employment through a 
registry to contribute a trifle towards its working expenses (such 
contribution, however, to be entirely optional). 

7. Placards to advertise the registry. 

8. Handbook of the Central Emigration Society, for which 
would be now substituted publications of the Government Emi- 
grants’ Information Office. 

The above list of documents sufficiently illustrates, perhaps, the 
very simple machinery required for starting and working a free 
registry. In the words of the leaflet :— 

It is important first to get some local gentlemen to act as honorary supervisors. 

These should select some capable and energetic man to keep the register, and, as 
honorary supervisors, should superintend the general working of the registry, and 
assist the registrar with their counsel and advice. 
But, in truth, if the hon. supervisors choose an energetic and 
competent registrar, their work will be almost nominal, and mainly 
confined to helping the registrar with occasional suggestions as to 
finding berths for his applicants. They would also use their influ- 
ence with local employors to induce the latter to communicate with 
the registrar when they have any available vacancies. 

It seems desirable to select as registrar an energetic tradesman, 
preferably in the hardware trade, as his business leads him to 
hear of likely work; he should be, if possible, a man of consider- 
able business aptitudes. Any respectable shop or coffee-tavern, or. 
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@ non-political working-men’s club will serve as a locale for a 
registry. The situation of the registry is far less important than 
the choice of an energetic man to act as registrar. An essential 
factor of success is that the registrar shall not interfere at all in 
the question of wages. He has simply to report offers of employ- 
ment to those registered on his books, and to make known to 
employers the labour available. It is important also to keep the 
arrangements of the registry entirely free from any political bias. 
Following the example of the Egham Registry, it is recommended 
that the registries should be limited to lads and men who have 
resided for a definite period in their respective districts, and who 
are personally known or recommended to the registrar as of good 
character. The qualification of a term of residence in the parish 
is necessary to prevent the district from being swamped with 
tramps, and to render possible the verification of the antecedents 
of applicants. Also, this condition gives a reasonable preference 
to workmen already residing in the districts. It is contemplated 
ultimately to throw open the registries to women, or to establish, 
side by side with each registry for men, a registry for women. 
Either arrangement would necessitate the co-operation of some 
ladies as local honorary supervisors. 

An efficient system of labour registries in country districts would 
‘counteract the tendency of the unemployed to drift into big towns, 
and should serve as an improved modern substitute for the old 
hiring-fairs. 

The action of the London Committee has been hitherto 
confined to supplying forms, leaflets, &c. to those desirous of 
starting registries in country and suburban districts, the subse- 
‘quent working expenses being defrayed by local subscriptions. A 
report of the hon. secretaries to the Committee compiled in 
‘October last, states that—‘‘ Particulars of the work actually done 
have been collected from eighteen of the registries. Two of these 
record that no use has been made of them; the remaining sixteen 
send lists which show that 1,061 men have applied and 674 have 
found work, including 325 reported through the Egham Registry. 
With the exception of Egham (19 months) and Staines (10 months) 
none of these registries had been open more than seven months,” 
when this report was compiled.* 

Until the registries are placed in habitual correspondence with 

* Since the date of this Report Mr. F. Gore Browne (who, in conjunction with Mr. 
Egerton, had given unstinted time and trouble to promote the formation of registries) 
has been compelled to resign the hon. secretaryship, owing to pressure of private 
engagements. Mr. H. E. Egerton, the present acting Hon. Sec., will be happy to 


answer any communications or inquiries addressed to him at 11, Tite Street, Chelsea, 


concerning the formation or working of free registries in country and suburban 
districts. 
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a central office, it is, I think, doubtful whether sufficient regular 
statistics will be obtainable to admit of conclusive generalizations. 
I hesitate to draw general deductions from our experience at 
Egham, because the conditions there seem to have been peculiarly 
favourable for success. Our registrar, Mr. W. H. Gardener (who 
is the local sub-registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and, 
therefore, well acquainted with the district) proved to be specially 
well qualified for the work, and very eager to help his applicants. 
Also the idea was favourably received in the neighbourhood from 
the beginning, and private employers (including gentlemen, head- 
gardeners, &c.) and tradesmen applied to the registry when they 
had any berths available. An abstract of the registry is posted 
periodically to the principal employers of labour in the district, 
and published on the last Saturday in each month in the local 
newspaper, and affixed habitually on a notice-board outside the 
shop of the registrar. Each registered applicant for work is given 
a printed post-card addressed to the registrar, and is requested, 
if he obtains employment, to fill up the card, and post it. The 
last-published report of the Egham Registry, dated 1st October 
1886, gave the following statistics of applications received, and 


employment obtained since the establishment of the registry in 
February 1885 :— 
Ist Feb. to 30th Sept. Ast Oct. 1885 to 30th Sept. 
5 1886. 


1885. 

a Employment J Employment 

Trades. Applications. obtained for. Applications. obtained for.. 
Gardeners . , ; . 19 10 36 34 
Carpenters : , . 42 36 67 59 
General Labourers . - §2 46 118 99 
Painters . ; ; . 61 53 50 49 
Draughtsmen . ‘ ee 1 — = 
Stonemasons . ; « ae 5 6 3 
Bricklayers ‘ : . 23 15 42 35 
Coachmen and Groom ee 1 13 13 
Plumbers . ‘ . . 14 14 5 4 
Gasfitters, Whitesmiths, &e. — — 11 11 
Boys . ‘ ‘ ‘ _— _— 26 18 
223 181 374 325 


The total working expenses of the Egham Registry, including a 
small fee to the registrar, were £7 9s. 2d. for the period from 1st 
February to 1st October 1885, and £7 18s. 4d. for the twelve 
months from 1st October 1885 to 1st October 1886. 

Since the publication of the above report 162 men and 18 lads 


have been entered on the registry, and employment was obtained 
for 99 men and 12 lads. 
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It has happened occasionally that the registrar has received 
‘applications for more men in particular trades than he had re- 
corded on his books. It is precisely in such cases that a central 
-office would be useful to pass on the demand to other districts. 

Of course a registry cannot create any fresh employment, though 
to a certain limited extent the record of the numbers of respect- 
able unemployed on its lists may evoke a little temporary em- 
ployment through neighbourly sympathy. The special advantages 
-of the scheme, however, are that it reduces to a minimum the 
weary groping and tramping for work, that it enables a workman 
to seek fresh employment in advance of the date when he is 
actually out of work, and that it authenticates his local good 
character to employers at a distance from his home. The re- 
gistries ought, in course of time, to be associated with thrift, 
benefit, loan, and, perhaps, relief societies. A small sum was 
this year experimentally placed at the disposal of the Egham 
registrar, to be lent, at his discretion, to respectable workmen in 
exceptional distress, or who might require help in travelling to 
distant berths reported to the registrar. 

For an exhaustive trial of the free registry scheme, even without 
any incidental development, it would seem that a central office in 
London is indispensable, to foster those registries which lack 
energetic local guidance, and to correspond with all the country 
registries and collate their statistics. Such an office would pub- 
lish periodically, in one collective advertisement, an abstract of 
the total numbers wanting work in each trade, would enable the 
-country registries to interchange surplus vacancies, and would 
advise them of any available employment in the Colonies, in 
accordance with the Colonial corollary to the scheme to which I 
shall presently advert. The central office should also have 
honorary provincial correspondents, who would, from time to time, 
visit the various registries, and stimulate them with hints and 
suggestions. 

The Committee formed in February 1886 has only sought so 
far to promote tentatively the establishment of registries in 
suburban and country districts, where the fact of available work 
might be little known to scattered residents. It was thought 
doubtful whether an organization to afford easy communication 
between workmen and employers was needed in large cities, where 
there are houses of call associated with the Trades’ Unions.* It 
was felt that it would be very unfortunate if a scheme destined to 
benefit the labouring population should indirectly injure societies 


* By the way, it would seem that an industrial map of the country would be a very 
great boon to unemployed workmen—and might be well undertaken by a representative 
Committee of the Trades’ Unions. 
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such as the Trades’ Unions, formed to improve the condition of 
working-men. These societies induce thrift among their members 
by out-of-work and sick allowances, and seek by associative action 
to promote the due maintenance of wages in the face of excessive 
competition. Also they have a rough method of making known 
available work to their skilled artizans by means of houses of call. 
But no Union of unskilled workers exists, and if one could be 
‘organized it would probably soon fall to pieces. However, several 
registries have been independently started, in 1886, in populous 
districts.* A general conclusion as to their working can hardly be 
drawn until their several statistics are collated and compared ; but 
I think it will be found that the registries are chiefly used by 
unskilled labourers, and that the numerous ties which attach 
artizans to their respective Unions will not be seriously affected 
by the possibility of some few getting work occasionally through 
the free registries. If a central office be established in London to 
correspond with the country registries, it is to be hoped that some 
of the able managers of Trades’ Unions will lend their help in its 
‘organization and supervision. 

One free registry, established last year in London as a part of 
the scheme of the Labour Aid Society, seems to be doing good 
work. This Society was founded in 1886 at the instance of the 
Rev. J. Munro (who had long given great attention to the condition 
of the suffering poor in London), and of Mr. James Branch, manu- 
facturer, of Bethnal Green. It began by establishing at its central 
office, 241, Roman Road, Bow, E., under the superintendence of 
the Rev. J. Munro, ‘‘a bureau to bring men in search of employ- 
ment into direct communication with employers.” It does not 
seem to require residence within a limited area for a definite 
period as a qualification for entry on its lists. The Labour Aid 
Society also seeks to substitute the bare cost of the service given for 
the heavy charges of middle-men, “ in those industries where their 
profits reduce the wages of the workmen to less than can support 
life with decency.” It supplies sewing-machines on easy terms, and 
tools to approved destitute applicants, following in this, and in 
some other respects, the example set long ago by the Board of 
Guardians for the Relief of the Jewish Poor. It has attached to 
its central office large and airy rooms for sempstresses to work in. 
The ad interim report just issued, from which these particulars are 
taken, states that the Society verifies the references of all those 
who apply to be entered on its lists, and recommends only such 


* A Registry has recently been opened at Kilburn, and a scheme of Registries for the 
parish of Marylebone is now under consideration. A Registry for the unemployed of 
both sexes is established at Paddington under the auspices of the local Committee of the 
‘Charity Organization Society. 
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applicants as it believes to be reliable. It solicits applications to. 
the Superintendent of the Society for any kind of service needed. 
“‘ Whitewashing, white-liming, carpet-beating, rough painting, odd 
jobs of any kind can be done efficiently by men only too eager to: 
do them.” 

Of course, the main difficulty experienced by the Labour Aid 
Society is in finding employment for its applicants, and this 
difficulty would, no doubt, be felt more or less by all the registries,. 
both rural and urban. However that might be, it is certain that 
their agency in sifting the residuum of labouring poor for whom 
no employment could be found in this country, would be invaluable 
in connection with any large scheme for the emigration or Colonial 
settlement of some of our surplus industrious able-bodied work- 
men and women. The London office of the country registries 
could be placed in correspondence (either directly, or through the 
Government Emigrants’ Information Office) with registries of 
employers’ requirements in our Colonies, working under honorary 
local supervision on similar lines to the country registries here. 
These, being chiefly resorted to by labourers accustomed to out-of- 
door work, would be able to provide the class of emigrants most 
likely to be in demand in the Colonies. The ideal would be, that 
certainty of work under responsible employers in the Colonies. 
should be secured for the intending emigrants before they take 
their outward passage. To satisfy Colonial employers that only 
reliable workmen would be sent out to them, it would probably be 
necessary for a supplementary investigation of the references of 
intending emigrants to be made by the London central office, in 
addition to the usual scrutiny of antecedents by the local registrars. 
Industrial and agricultural enterprise in the Colonies would be 
stimulated by an assured supply of reliable labour, so that in 
practice the labour tariff in the Colonies would not be materially 
lowered, the emigrants being sent out only in response to mailed 
advices, confirmed by a cypher telegram, of a demand for their 
labour. Such a scheme would, of course, involve a large collection 
to defray all expenses till the emigrants reached the Colonial port 
of arrival. For the recovery of these expenses, I should suggest 
some such process as that contemplated by the Emigration Com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization Society. The emigrant should 
sign in London an agreement to remit out of his future earnings 
to the Colonial registrar a sum representing the amount disbursed 
on his account. On landing, he would renew this contract at the 
office of the Colonial registrar, in a form binding according to 
Colonial law. A small sum would then be placed at his disposal 
for his immediate needs, and he should be furnished with a printed 
slip containing an abstract of the Colonial Masters and Servants 
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Act. The Colonial registrar should be remunerated by a per- 
centage on the sums repaid to him by emigrants (an arrangement 
that would induce him to try to keep in touch with them); 
probably his commission would in some Colonies have to be 
supplemented by a small fixed salary. 

Private associations will probably never be able to collect sufficient 
funds for a scheme of emigration on a scale large enough to relieve 
a congested labouring population, or to produce any serious impres- 
’ sion on the home labour market. State aid will be indispensable 
in the financial arrangements of any such scheme. But I submit 
that such aid should be given in the shape of a capitation grant to 
a more or less self-supporting chartered philanthropic association, 
and should be withheld from any scheme that does not involve 
Colonial governmental responsibility for its success. The selection 
of suitable emigrants is a comparatively simple task; the success 
of any large scheme of emigration must mainly depend on the 
honesty, good faith, and wisdom of the Colonial arrangements. 
These factors can be best assured by securing the responsibility of 
the Colonial Government concerned, or of its nominees, for the 
remunerative employment and maintenance of the emigrants after 
they reach the port of arrival, and their subsequent settlement 
on the Colonial public lands. If I may presume to interpolate 
only two words into the remarks with which Lord Salisbury lately 
summed up the problem, I would say that “the direction of our 
efforts should be to (British) State-aided emigration, ending in 
(Colonial) State-directed colonization.” Before the assistance of 
our Government is invoked for its part of the work, I think an 
attempt should be made to settle the Colonial side of the question. 
The first stage of the problem, therefore, seems to me to be to devise 
a scheme involving Colonial responsibility for success, and which 
would be probably acceptable to the Governments of those colonies 
having still good lands unsettled. The simplest plan would be for 
the government of such a colony, instead of selling its public lands, 
to clear and work them (in the first instance for its own account) 
with the labour of British emigrants, enlisted under approved 
conditions of service, embracing ultimate acquisition of the land 
by the labourers, when it becomes sufficiently cultivated to afford 
them maintenance, and a margin for payment of an annual pur- 
chasing rent, calculated on a scale to repay the Colonial Government 
for its previous outlay. A subvention from our Home Government 
would always be required as a grant in aid of the society that 
should undertake the transference of the emigrants from their 
British homes to their colonial destination. 

But it is unlikely that any Colonial Government would be willing 
to bear the risk and responsibility involved in this scheme without 
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some financial help towards the maintenance and equipment of the 
new settlers, until the cultivated land yielded remunerative crops. 
It is to be hoped that the fund resulting from the appeal to found 
an Imperial Institute in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty’s reign, will not all be spent in building a mere store- 
house of information, and in the endowment of a sample bazaar. 
If we found an Institute to stimulate the sale of colonial products, 
it seems reasonable that the scheme should include an arrangement 
to facilitate the emigration of our surplus workmen to those places 
the industrial activity of which will be promoted by the Institute. 
I have only space left to sketch a bare outline of such a scheme. 
Generally, I would suggest : — 

1. That the Government Emigrants’ Information Office—which 
at present merely collates and publishes such facts as are reported 
to it—and the Royal Colonial Institute in Northumberland Avenue, 
which includes amongst its members representative colonists from 
all parts of the world, should both be incorporated in the new 
Imperial Institute. 

2. That the charter of the Imperial Institute should provide, 
inter alia, for the organization of an emigration committee, and of 
separate committees to take cognizance of all sociological and 
industrial facts affecting the conditions of life in each of our colo- 
nies and dependencies, and to report to the Emigration Committee 
facts and suggestions concerning its department. 

3. That the Imperial Institute should negotiate with Colonial 
Governments having good public lands still unsettled for their 
colonization by British emigrants on the lines suggested above ; all 
expenses after the emigrants reach the port of arrival, to be 
defrayed by the Colonial Governments in consideration of an 
advance to be made by our Home Government of a maximum sum 
without interest for a definite period, the amount to vary with the 
number of emigrants sent out. The necessary funds to pay such 
interest at three per cent., and also the cost of shipment of the 
emigrants to be provided from the funds of the Imperial Institute, 
supplemented perhaps ad hoc by a moderate Parliamentary grant. 

In conclusion, I would express a hope that the proposal and 
‘discussion of practical remedial measures for the sufferings of the 
poor will be kept clear from even the semblance of political 
partizanship. It is hardly likely that a practicable solution to so 
complex a problem will be evolved from impromptu speeches in a 
random Parliamentary discussion raised on the spur of the 
moment. Probably a condensing-editor’s report of correspondence, 
invited for a succession of specified dates to a widely-circulating 
newspaper, would elicit many more practical suggestions than 
would be made in hours of impromptu Parliamentary talk. The 
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proceedings in the House of Commons at the close of the debate of 
17th February, though probably initiated from sympathy with 
existing distress, were at least open to the construction of being an 
attempt to score political Party capital. A proposal suggested at 
the fag end of a sitting, without notice, to consider then and there 
the distress amongst the working classes, did not certainly promise 
a very fruitful or useful discussion; and the decision of the House to 
end the three weeks’ debate on the Address can hardly be seriously 
regarded, under such circumstances, as indicating any indifference 
to the subject of the Amendment then under consideration. 

Sympathy with distress is not the monopoly of any political 
party. It may be described as an instinct of civilized human 
nature, and is degraded by being pressed into the service of Party 
devices. 


NaTHANIEL Lovis CoHEN. 
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PLATO AND THEOSOPHY. 


We have heard so much lately of theosophical revelations, theoso- 
phical miracles, theosophical frauds, that the word Theosophy must 
suggest some meaning to everyone, whether a new means for the 
quick despatch of letters and cigarettes, a brand-new philosophy, 
or what it really is, a mode of thought that seeks a refuge in an 
age of crass materialism in a theory of mystic personal com- 
munion with the Deity. The earliest historic record of this 
phase is found in neo-platonism, we see it re-appear in Paracelsus 
and Jacob Bohme, in Swedenborg and, perhaps, in Schelling. 
But now we have the newest and strangest development of all— 
the Theosophical Society, which claims to combine all the past. 
developments, and trace them back to an esoteric Indian philo- 
sophy, or, as they prefer to call it, science. For miracles and 
magic play a great part in this new doctrine, and its teachers 
call on us loudly to reject induction for belief, our Western science 
for Eastern miracles. 

To back their claims they bring forward a roll of great names, 
who, they assure us, were at one with them, though they kept the 
secret carefully hidden from the vulgar herd. Buddha gives his 
name to the title of one of their books, Christ and St. Paul are 
claimed by them, while, throughout all their works, we frequently 
find the name of Plato cited with assurance as one of their 
number. Now it is a curious peculiarity of the human mind that 
it is apt to believe what is often repeated, and there is more 
philosophy than is commonly believed in the assurance of the 
captain in the Hunting of the Snark, ‘‘ What I tell you three times 
is true.” 

It may, therefore, be worth while, before these statements are 
too often repeated, to consider what amount of proof can be 
brought forward for them, and for the present we would wish to 
ask what right Theosophists have to their indiscriminate use of 
Plato’s name, until, so Madame Blavatsky assures us, ‘ Plato 
disappears before Dgeminy and Veda-Vyasa, whom he literally 
copies.’’* 

* Isis Unveiled, vol. i. p. 621, 
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We do not, however, wish to discuss merely in its old aspects 
the well-worn question, Was Greek philosophy based on that 
Oriental philosophy, which, though partially hidden to us by the 
veil of Sanskrit, is yet every year being more and more revealed ; 
so that, as our knowledge of Eastern languages increases, we may 
in time be able to place the books of the East and West side by 
side, and determine whether the coincidences of resemblance are 
what is commonly called accidental, or due to the fact that the one 
owes its origin to the other? This question, which has already 
been ably discussed by Zeller and others, must be left to the 
Sanskrit scholars of the future to decide. But the claim of occult 
science is that it is not to be found in books, that it was hidden 
from the vulgar herd, and has been known through ages by a 
chosen few, and transmitted by them through various means, but 
never by books, to a few worthy disciples. It is this occult 
science of which fragments are given to us by Mr. Sinnett in the 
‘Occult World and Esoteric Buddhism, and of which we may find 
hints strewn here and there in Madame Blavatsky’s ponderous 
and mystic work Isis Unveiled. Of this science it is claimed that 
portions were known to the philosophers of old, and we are told 
that its study will enable us to understand what has hitherto 
been dark in their teaching. To quote Mr. Sinnett’s own 
words :— 


There is a school of philosophy still in existence of which modern philosophy has 
lost sight. Glimpses of it are discernible in the ancient philosophies with which all 
educated men are familiar, but these are hardly more intelligible than fragments of 
forgotten sculpture—less so, for we comprehend the human form, and can give ima- 
ginary limbs to a torso; but we can give no imaginary meaning to the hints coming 
‘down to us from Plato or Pythagoras, pointing to those who hold the clue to their 
significance, to the secret knowledge of the ancient world. Side lights, nevertheless, 
may enable us to decipher such language, and a very rich intellectual reward offers 
itself to persons who are willing to attempt the investigation.* 


In Esoteric Buddhism he speaks even more plainly :— 


This reflection may suggest, in passing, a new view, having an intimate connection 
with our present subject, of the Platonic and Aristotelian method of reasoning. Plato’s 
system, roughly described as reasoning from universals to particulars, is condemned by 
modern habits in favour of the later and exactly inverse system. But Plato was in 
fetters in attempting to defend his system. There is every reason to believe that his 
familiarity with esoteric science prompted his method, and that the usual restrictions 
under which he laboured as an initiated occultist, forbade him from saying as much as 
would really justify it. No one can study even so much science as this volume con- 
tains and then turn to Plato or even to any intelligent epitome of Plato’s system of 
thought, without finding correspondences cropping up at every turn.t 


In these two passages claims are made by the Theosophists 
which must of necessity subvert all our previously accepted 
notions of Greek philosophy; therefore it is important that all 


* Occult World, p. 1. 
+ Esoteric Buddhism, p. 20. 
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who desire the truth should, before unhesitatingly accepting 
them, pause for a brief space to consider their justification. We 
are confronted with the initial question, Was Plato’s philosophy 
incomplete ? 

The statement is one that the Theosophists will not find it 
easy to support. It is true that ‘the doctors disagree’’ about 
the meaning of some important points in his philosophy, but 
surely none would admit that Plato’s dialogues supply mere hints 
of his teaching; nor could his philosophy have influenced all 
thought, both ancient and modern, if it supplied us only with 
fragments of forgotten sculpture, too insignificant to teach us 
how to complete the statue. Indeed, before we accept such im- 
portant statements, for which our occult friends offer us no proof, 
may we not be pardoned for preferring to accept the authority of 
the best scholars of our own day, who do not find that they have 
hitherto devoted all their labour to mere shapeless, broken limbs ? 
But that we may offer authority and proof combined, we will 
respectfully put aside for the present the learned men of our own 
day, and see what light is thrown on the matter by that greatest 
of all philosophers, next to the one we are now discussing, 
Aristotle—II maestro di color che sanno. 

In a well-known passage in the first book of the Metaphysics, he 
traces Plato’s development, and shows how the earliest influences 
to which he was subjected were those of the Pythagoreans, the 
Herakleiteans, and Sokrates, and all that has been written since 
about Plato has always worked round to the conclusion that Aris- 
totle has given us the right history of his development. The two 
great influences to which Plato was first subjected are those of 
Sokrates and Herakleitos, and throughout his life his teaching was 
coloured by Pythagorean views of mathematics, which enter so. 
largely into the Platonic system. Moreover, Plato’s conviction 
that there must be something besides the Herakleitean flux, if there 
is to be true Being at all, led him to seek for a principle of rest. 
This he found in the One of Parmenides, which he idealized, re- 
moving it from the conditions of time and space to the world of 
thought alone. Finally, in the Timaeus, the culminating point 
of the series of dialogues, the influence of one more philosopher 
becomes apparent. Anaxagoras held a theory in many respects 
similar to that of the Atomists, but, while they held that the 
movement and impact of the atoms depended on what is commonly 
called chance, Anaxagoras believed that there was a power of in- 
telligence, or mind, voits, which communicated the first motion to 
them, after which they continued to move according to a regular 
law. This vois we find in the mythical creator of the T'imaeus, in 
whom is symbolized the self-evolution of absolute thought. We 
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can thus trace in the development of Plato’s philosophy the in- 
fluence of five several systems. This we can see for ourselves ; we 
may take Aristotle’s authority for it (for in Met. A he alludes to all 
of them as influencing Plato), or, if we prefer it, we may take it 
on trust from our modern critics. If, then, Plato had his philo- 
sophy from the East, which of his predecessors brought it thence ? 
Was it the mysterious Pythagoras, who forms such a convenient 
peg to fasten the most wonderful stories on ? because, as absolutely 
nothing is known about him, refutation is impossible. But, if so, 
why are parts of the Platonic theory, which certainly do not come 
from Pythagoras, supposed to be of Eastern origin? Or did all 
five seek the inspiration of occult science ? We shall probably be 
told that they did, all, at least, except poor Sokrates, whose pos- 
session of a dapdénov, that warned him at times from intended 
actions, proved him, as the author of Jsis tells us, to be a medium, 
and, therefore, to be excluded from this mystic lore. Sokrates, 
therefore, walked in darkness ; perhaps some of us would be wil- 
ling to share the darkness of the man who was so sure that no 
harm could happen to a good man either in life or in death. But 
if the other four were all initiated, how comes it that their theories 
were so utterly various, those of Herakleitos and Parmenides even 
absolutely contradictory? Surely this position is untenable, and 
we must admit that, if Plato’s teaching is to any extent that of 
occult science, it is he himself who was an initiate, and, though 
building on the foundation of his predecessors, impressed on his 
philosophy the spirit of the occult teaching. Let us examine this 
position. 

Broadly speaking, it is maintained by those who seek to prove 
the debt of Plato to Theosophy that the principles of his teaching 
were these, and that he must have obtained them from the teachers 
of occult science, whose chosen truths they were :— 

1. That the cosmos came into being, and is ruled by law, man 
being the microcosmos of the macrocosmos. 

2. That the object of evolution, the expression of this law, is the 
attainment of good in the triumph of spirit over matter. 

3. That a state of being exists inconceivable by finite reason, 
and that this spiritual condition is, in truth, more real than that 
cognizable by the senses. 

To this we may answer briefly that, though undoubtedly this 
was taught by Plato, it is taught also by every religion and philo- 
sophy worthy the name; it breathes through every page of the 
New Testament, and is summed up entirely in the words, ‘ The 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” Assuredly this, which is the very foundation of 
all real religion and philosophy, was not revealed to Plato in secret, 
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but it is the great truth common to all mankind, needing no 
revelation, Theosophic or Christian, but most clearly seen by those 
who, like Plato, could 
: See the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 

If we turn to some more particular points, it appears that the 
first real and important resemblance to be traced between Plato 
and occult science is that both maintain that each separate soul 
has lived before it entered its present life, and will live again in 
another form. 

Mr. Sinnett says :— 


It is extravagant to imagine that, apart from the question of justice, the life beyond 
the grave should be exempt from the law of change, progress, and improvement, which 
every analogy of nature points to as probably running through all the varied existences 
of the universe.* 


Elsewhere he describes the doctrine of Karma, which is the 
Theosophic expression for the manner in which the good and evil 
of this life are carried on to the next. 


Karma is a collective expression applied to that complicated group of affinities for 
good and evil generated by a human being during life, and the character of which 
inheres in the molecules of his fifth principle all through the interval which elapses 
between his death from one objective life and his birth into the next. 


In the Phaedo Plato says t:— 

But then, O my friends, he said, if the soul is really immortal, what care should be 
taken of her, not only in respect of the portion of time which is called life, but of 
eternity! And the danger of neglecting her from this point of view does, indeed, 
appear to be awful. If death had only been the end of all, the wicked would have had 
a good bargain in dying, for they would have been happily quit not only of their body, 
but of their own evil together with their souls. But now, inasmuch as the soul is 
manifestly immortal, there is no release or salvation from evil except the attainment of 
the highest virtue and wisdom. For the soul, when on her progress to the world 
below, takes nothing with her but nurture and education; and these are said greatly 
to benefit or greatly to injure the departed, at the very beginning of his pilgrimage in 
the other world.t 

Here follows a myth which describes the conformation of the 
earth. We human beings dwell only in hollows thereof and not 
on the surface, as we imagine. But there is a real upper earth, 
which is under the heaven. There trees, flowers and fruits are 
fairer than here, the jewels are purer, the men are better and 
happier, and the gods really dwell among them. One of the 
deepest chasms of the earth is called by the poets Tartarus. 
There are four streams ever flowing in and out of this chasm, 
Oceanus, Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, and Cocytus. Now those 
souls who have lived neither well nor ill, pass into the river 
Acheron, and are purified of their evil deeds. And those that are 


* Esoteric Buddhism, p. 30. 
t p. 66. 


~ Phaedo, p. 107. Trans. by Jowett 
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incurable are hurled into Tartarus and never come out. But 
those that have committed crimes which, though great, are not 
irremediable, endure the pains of Tartarus for a year, and then 
pass by either Cocytus or Pyriphlegethon to the Acherusian lake, 
and there they call on the forgiveness of those whom they have 
wronged. And if they obtain it, they come forth and cease from 
their troubles ; but if not, they are carried back into Tartarus, and 
thence again into the rivers, until they obtain mercy. ‘ Those, 
too, who have been pre-eminent for holiness of life are released 
from this earthly prison and go to their pure home, which is 
above, and dwell in the purer earth. And those who have duly 
purified themselves with philosophy, live henceforth altogether 
without the body, in mansions fairer far than these.” It is 
urious that most of the many Platonic myths deal with the 
fate of the soul after death, and that they are nearly all utterly 
inconsistent with one another. Thus in the Republic, book x., 
‘occurs the charming story of the wanderings of Er, who, alone of 
all the souls, was not allowed to drink of the river Lethe, and 
thus retained his memory and reported, on his return to earth, 
all that he had seen. According to his story, when the souls of the 
dead arrived in Hades, they were allowed to choose the lot they 
desired for their next life, and in their choice they were determined 
by the remembrance of the previous life. Generally each soul 
chose the opposite of what it had had before. Odysseus chose 
that of a poor man, Agamemnon that of an eagle, because he 
hated human nature on account of his sufferings. Then when they 
had made their choice they had to cross over a hot sandy plain, 
‘and when they got to Lethe, impelled by thirst they drank so 
much, that they lost all memory of the past. ‘‘And those who 
were not saved by wisdom drank more than was necessary,” says 
Plato, thus implying that some who drank less might retain vague 
impressions of a former life. 

Different again is another account, given in the beginning of 
the Phaedo, where, speaking of the corporeal element which clogs 
and hinders the soul, Sokrates says :— 


And this corporeal element, my friend, is heavy and weighty and earthy, and is 
that element of sight by which such a soul is depressed and dragged down again into 
the visible world, because she is afraid of the invisible and of the world below— 
prowling about tombs and sepulchres, in the neighbourhood of which, as they tell us, 
are seen certain ghostly apparitions of souls which have not departed pure, but are 
cloyed with sight and, therefore, visible . . . and these must be the souls, not of the 
good, but of the evil, who are compelled to wander about such places in payment of 
the penalty of their former evil way of life; and they continue to wander until, through 
the craving after the corporeal which never leaves them, they are imprisoned finally 
in another body, and they may be supposed to have their prisons in the same natures 
‘which they have had in their former lives.* 


* Phaedo, p. 81. Trans. by Jowett. 
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This may be fairly compared with Esoteric Buddhism :— 

But if the person during his objective life absolutely develops no affinities for 
material existence, starts his soul at death with all its attractions tending one way in 
the direction of spirituality, and none at all drawing it back to objective life, it does not 
come back ; it mounts into a condition of spirituality, corresponding to the intensity of 
the attractions or affinities in that direction, and the other thread of connection is 
cut off.* 

If we examine all the Platonic myths, and try to extract their 
common meaning, we must come to this conclusion—that Plato 
believed that our souls have lived before they entered our present 
bodies, will live again elsewhere when these bodies die, but how or 
where, or what will be the condition of the soul’s life, we cannot 
tell, and the general tendency of Plato’s teaching is to show that 
he does not attach great value to endeavours to attain this know- 
ledge; all he insists on is the conviction that the soul’s fate 
must be determined by our lives here, but that “no evil can 
happen to a good man either in life or after death.” 


Wherefore I say, let a man be of good cheer about his soul, who has cast away the 
pleasures and ornaments of the body as hateful to him, and hurtful rather in their 
effects, and has followed after the pleasures of knowledge in this life ; who has arrayed 
the soul in her own proper jewels, which are temperance and justice and courage and 
nobility and truth. Thus adorned, she is ready to go on her journey to the world 
below, when her hour comes.t 

The value of the myths is didactic, one moral runs through all ; 
but the difference in the allegorical colouring shows that they are 
employed merely when Plato desires to clothe his teaching in the 
form of a parable, and sometimes, as in the Protagoras, he makes 
one of his characters deliberately state his intention of speaking 
ina myth. Thus Protagoras says: ‘Shall I, as an elder, speak 
to you, as younger men, in an apologue or myth, or shall I argue 
the question?” and the company vote for the myth as likely to. 
prove more interesting. It is important to remember what is the 
purpose of the myth in Plato, because it is apt to be misunderstood 
by superficial students, who believe, when it is brought in without 
some special words of introduction, that Plato is really giving his 
own opinion. Among such, we fear, must be reckoned Madame 
Blavatsky, though we should hardly have expected even her powers 
of interpretation to have discovered a connection between the 
winged men of Plato’s Phaedrus (as she denominates the souls in 
the beautiful myth) and the French cave-men!{ Another point 
of resemblance, to which the Theosophists attach so much value 
that we dare not overlook it, is the story of Atlantis. Though 
itself of little importance, it has perhaps given rise to more con- 


* Esoteric Buddhism, p. 135. 
t Phaedo, p. 114. 
t Isis Unveiled, vol. i. p. 2. 
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troversy than anything else in Plato, so that the attempt to locate 
the lost continent has found a place beside the endeavours to 
square the circle and find the perpetwum mobile. 

Plato describes it thus in the Timaeus :— 


Many great and wonderful deeds are recorded of your State in our histories. But 
one of them exceeds all the rest in greatness and valour. For these histories tell of a 
mighty power which was aggressing wantonly against the whole of Europe and Asia. 
and to which your city put anend. This power came forth out of the Atlantic Ocean, 
for in those days the Atlantic was navigable ; and there was an island situated in front 
of the straits which you call the pillars of Herakles; the island was larger than Libya 
and Asia put together, and was the way to other islands, and from the islands you 
might pass to the whole of the opposite continent which surrounded the true ocean: 
for this sea which is within the Straits of Herakles is only a harbour, having a narrow 
entrance, but that other is a real sea, and the surrounding land may be most truly 
called a continent. Now in this island of Atlantis there was a great and wonderful 
empire, which had rule over the whole island and several others, as well as over parts 
of the continent, and, besides these, they subjected the parts of Libya within the 
columns of Herakles as far as Egypt, and of Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. The vast 
power which was thus gathered into one endeavoured to subdue at a blow our country 
and yours, and the whole of the land which is within the straits; and then, Solon, your 
country shone forth, in the excellence of her virtue and strength, among all mankind; 
for she was first in courage and military skill, and was the leader of the Hellenes. 
And when the rest fell off from her, being compelled to stand alone, after having 
undergone the very extremity of danger, she defeated and triumphed over the invaders, 
and preserved from slavery those who were not yet subjected, and freely liberated all 
the others who dwelt within the limits of Herakles. But afterwards there occurred 
violent earthquakes and floods; and in a single day and night of misfortune all your 
warlike men in a body sank into the earth, and the island of Atlantis in like manner 
disappeared, and was sunk beneath the sea. And that is the reason why the sea in 
those parts is impassable and impenetrable, because there is such a quantity of 
shallow mud in the way; and this was caused by the subsidence of the island.* 


With this we must compare Esoteric Buddhism, p. 54 :— 
The proper home of the fourth race, which directly preceded our own, was that 


continent of which some memory has been preserved even in exoteric literature—the 
lost Atlantis. But the great island, the destruction of which is spoken of by Plato, is 
really but the last remnant of the continent. ‘In the Eocene age,” I am told, even 
in its very first part, the great cycle of the fourth race men, the Atlanteans, had 
already reached its highest point, and the great continent, the father of nearly all the 
present continents, showed the first symptoms of sinking—a process that occupied it 
down to 11,446 years ago, when its last island, that, translating its vernacular name, we 
may call Poseidonis, went down with a crash. 

This is a very striking resemblance, and one for which it is 
difficult, out of the vast mass of literature written on the subject 
of Atlantis, to draw any satisfactory explanation. Martin, who, 
in his notes on the Timeus, has collected all existing evidence on 
the subject, sums up with some excellent arguments to show that 
Atlantis was simply Utopia ot rézos. The war between the Athe- 
nians and Atlanteans was the war between Athens and Persia. 
All the circumstances of the case go to prove it—the additional 
fact that the Scholiast on Republic I. says that the émrAos carried 


* Timaeus, p. 25. Trans. by Jowett. 
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at the Panathenaea represented the war between Athens and 
Atlantis, while we know, on the authority of Proklus, that it 
represented the war between Athens and Persia, goes some way to 
strengthen this. That Plato had, directly or indirectly, got the 
Atlantean story from Egypt, and utilized it in his myth is more 
than probable; but nowhere else in his writings does any pas- 
sage occur that would lead us to suppose the theory of world- 
cycles to be part of his own teaching. Surely, then, it would be 
absurd to lay much stress on this unimportant point, when there 
is so essential a difference between the purpose and objects of 
Theosophy and of Plato’s teaching. The claim of Esoteric Science 
is that it supplies a link between physics and metaphysics; between 
the phenomenal world, where all is appearance, and the spiritual 
world, where all is thought; and the link consists in the fact that 
everything is material, though the word ‘“ material” is very 
differently used when applied to the soul and to the body. The 
soul is, in a subtle sense of the word, material,* and the adepts of 
Theosophy can project their souls from their bodies. ‘In this 
way,” says Mr. Sinnett, “though no conceptions of the universe 
of man’s destiny, or of Nature generally, are more spiritual than 
those of Occult Science that science is wholly free from the 
logical error of attributing material results to immaterial causes. 
The esoteric doctrine is thus really the missing link between 
materialism and spirituality.”+ Here a resemblance to Plato 
might be sought in the question of the relation between idea and 
particular ; the idea is that which is spiritual and immaterial; the 
particular is visible and material. Plato is occupied with. this 
question in many of his dialogues, notably the Parmenides and 
Philebus. 

If Plato was initiated, if he knew that the soul of man was not 
wholly immaterial, why did he devote so much careful argument 
to this question? why gradually develop it throughout his dia- 
logues, in the course of which a marked change of view is dis- 
cernible? Would he not either have told the whole truth to his 
followers, or else have stated with unphilosophic bluntness, ‘I 
know, but I must not tell you”’? Our answer is, Plato did not 
know. Throughout the whole of his philosophical career he con- 
stantly developed his views, and embodied them in his dialogues, 
and, from the care with which he proves each new step, we may 
infer that he was not merely making a selection of his knowledge, 
but stating all that had hitherto been revealed to him as truth. 

Nor must we suppose that Plato believed the soul to be mate- 
rial, and yet kept back his opinion, for the whole of his teaching 
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goes to show that this was not his belief. There never lived 
philosopher who had a deeper hatred for materialism than Plato. 
Throughout the dialogues we meet with attacks on “‘ those repellent 
and unpleasant people ’’ who believed in nothing but what they 
could see and touch. Though his attacks were generally made 
on very gross materialism, there is little reason to suppose that 
he would have been any more tolerant of the finer materialism 
put forward by the Theosophists. 

To Demokritos, whose theory that soul is matter, though made 
up of finer atoms than body, a doctrine which the eclectic Theo- 
sophists might, and do, claim as akin to their own,* Plato refers 
in the Sophist, where he speaks of the y:yavropaxia between the 
corporealists and idealists :— 


Some of them are dragging all things down from heaven, and from the unseen, to: 
earth, and seem determined to grasp in the hands rocks and oaks; of these they lay 
hold, and are obstinate in maintaining that the things only which can be touched or 
handled have being, because they define being and body as one; if anyone else says 
that what is not a body exists, they altogether despise him, and will hear of nothing 


but body.t 

Now, the Theosophic theories of soul not merely tell us that it 
is fine matter, in fact, that everything is matter, but they give a 
most exact account of the constitution of man, which, they tell us, 
is divided into seven principles: body, vitality, astral body, animal 
soul, human soul, spiritual soul, spirit, all of more or less fine 
degrees of matter. Moreover, they tell us that souls proceed 
through a system of seven worlds, ever journeying round and 
round in successive states of spiritual progression. Plato knows 
of ne such planetary chain, and, even if we were to take the myths 
for gospel, we should be puzzled in any endeavour to find a parallel 
in any one of them to this spiral course of the soul. Occult 
science believes in a double course of evolution ; in Plato is no hint 
of evolution. The later theory of ideas gives us a system of 
natural kinds ; separated, as Mill would express it, by no artificial 
barrier, but by a real impassable channel, there is no possible 
intercommunion between Plato’s absolute ideas. The particulars 
in one natural kind can have no communion with those of another ; 
they are formed in the likeness of an eternally existent type in 
nature, and this type is a thought of the universal mind. So far 
is Plato from the least conception of evolution that in the 
Timaeus, where he gives a mythical account of the origin of 
human beings and other animals in the world, he describes a pro- 
cess of involution where all are made first in the likeness of men 
that they may start fair in the race; those who sin and fall are 
born again in the likeness of women, and thus, through successive 

* Isis Unveiled, vol. i. p. 250. 
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stages of degradation, till they become the lowest of animals. Mr. 
Sinnett, on the other hand, writes :-— 


We have seen the one life, the spirit, animating matter in its lowest forms first, and 
evolving growth by slow degrees into higher forms, individualizing itself at last in 
man.* 


The contrast is striking. Briefly, the main points of contrast 
‘are these :— 

1. Esoteric science is a form of fine materialism ; it is essen- 
tially science, and develops into philosophy. Plato’s was the most 
ideal philosophy that ever existed; it was based on metaphysics, 
and disregarded natural science as of little importance to the higher 
interests of the human race. 

2. Esoteric science tells us that man may gain absolute com- 
mand over the forces of nature. ‘“‘As God can create, man can 
create,”+ says the author of Isis; may, by means of Akasa, that 
wondrous fifth element that contains in itself an image of all that 
exists, use the forces of nature for his own purpose, and all but 
-create matter. 

Plato tells us that the idea is unattainable by man, only the 
divine intelligence can think it. Man can but think a feeble imita- 
tion of it, based on our knowledge of particular things. Man has 
no occult powers, his mission is, by philosophy, to attain nearer 
and nearer to the contemplation of the absolutely good and 
beautiful. 

8. Esoteric science has the ethics of Buddhism, “ the one real 
religion of the world,” Mr. Sinnett tells us, “‘which has been 
really productive of blameless lives throughout its whole existence.” 
Ascetic retirement from the world is a chief doctrine; mysticism 
pervades the whole system. 

Plato’s ethics are those of Greece idealized; he gives us the 
Greek love of beauty, together with the philosopher's desire to 

-contemplate all that is great and noble. His philosopher should 
not withdraw from the world, but rather it is he who should govern, 
because he is best fitted to do so. 

Here we would gladly stop, if it might be, and leave unopened 
that strange medley, Isis Unveiled. But then our task would be 
-all but vain, since throughout the handbooks of Theosophy this 
work is perpetually being quoted as an authority. Colonel Olcott 
.speaks of it in his book on Theosophy as ‘‘ one of the most mas- 
terly reviews of ancient and modern science and theology ever written, 
.a book which one of the best of our contemporaneous critics pro- 
nounces ‘ one of the most remarkable productions of the century.’ ” 
As the name of this excellent critic is not revealed to us, we need 
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not, perhaps, feel any diffidence in differing from him; and yet 
we do not differ, nay, we heartily agree—it is indeed a most re- 
markable production, and we doubt whether it would be possible 
to find anywhere else, within the same dimensions, so large a mass 
of error and misquotation. 

We have found here, especially in the preface to Vol. I., state- 
ment after statement purporting to be from Plato, but absolutely 
having no connection whatever with Platonic philosophy. Accord- 
ing to this book, Plato borrowed from all other philosophers, 
Eastern and Western, those who lived after him as well as those 
who preceded him, with a truly metaphysical disregard of time and 
space. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the four causes, directed by its author so 
skilfully against Plato, is here magnanimously set down to the score 
of Plato himself ;* doctrines of Speusippos, Xenokrates, works of 
the Neo-Pythagoreans in the first centuries a.p., but, above all, the 
Neo-Platonic doctrines of the fourth and fifth centuries a.p., formed 
the sources of Plato’s inspiration. As arule, the author gives us 
no references, merely prefixing some startling statement with 
** Plato says,”’ or, ‘‘ We find throughout in Plato”; but we have 
been fortunate enough to find two or three references which we 
have examined. The first is to Plato, Timaeus Soerius, p. 97. 
There is no work of Plato’s bearing this title, but there is a Timacus 
Lokrus, to which the paging corresponds. This is a late Pytha- 
gorean abstract of the Timaeus. It does not even profess to be 
by Plato, and no student of Greek could read two lines of the un- 
mistakable Doric and for an instant be tempted to assign it to that 
most consummate master of flowing Attic. And when we have found 
the passage in Timacus Lokrus, p. 98, it does not run as Madame 
Blavatsky puts it, but omits all the mystical meaning she attri- 
butes to the dodecahedron.t In this respect, at least, Madame 
Blavatsky may, according to her own interpretation, be called a 
great scholar, for she assures us that Plato is never read by great 
scholars, except superficially.t All our endeavours have failed to 
make anything of the reference to Timaeus, vol. ii. p. 563.4 Else- 
where is given an etymological reference to the Kratylus, which 
was a collection of absurd etymologies, never meant to be seriously 
taken. But even the quotation it is impossible to verify, for the 
reference is to Kratylus, p. 79, and the Kratylus paging is from 
383 to 440. 

In another place, we read that Plato called Aither the world- 
soul.|| Students of Plato will not expect us to do more than give 
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a flat denial to this statement. Some such doctrine was held after 
Plato’s time by the Stoics, who were materialists, but never by 
Plato. Perhaps here again we find him borrowing from his suc- 
cessors. It is really worth while tracking the references in Isis 
for the amusement of the result. On p. 16 Madame Blavatsky 
refers to the Euthyphro* as a proof that Plato was in the habit of 
predicting the future, and complained that he could not get a 
hearing. The passage is easily found, as it is at the beginning 
of the dialogue, but we do not even find the words put in the 
mouth of Sokrates, whom we are accustomed to see confounded 
with Plato; rather it is Euthyphro the sooth-sayer, one of the 
characters of the dialogue who makes the remark. Alas! poor 
Plato! could he have foreseen the bitter mockery of fate, that he 
who has introduced into his dialogues so many characters merely 
for the sake of refuting and demolishing them—must find himself 
identified with them all ! 

Another puzzling reference is to the works of J. Burges, p. 207 
note.t This looks so accurate that we are tempted to refer to it 
for the misinterpretation of the Orphic line that Madame Bla- 
vatsky complains of. We then find that the translation is by 
G. Burges, that it is in six volumes, and that not one of them 
contains on p. 207 the quotation she gives. 

In the preface to Vol. I.t, there is an elaborate account of the 
mysteries attributed to Plato. In vain we ask this time for a 
reference; we must take it on trust we suppose, but it does not 
sound like Plato. We would, however, commend to the notice 
of all Plato students the reference to Parmenides 141, cited as 
a proof that “those philosophers never conceived of the one as 
an animate nature.” Readers of the Timaeus will enjoy Madame 
Blavatsky’s most original interpretation of the difficult passage 
which tells how the Creator in creating the world-soul joined the 
two parts together in the form of a x, thus forming the circles of 
the Same and the Other. ‘ If we fancy a man with arms and legs 
naturally extended at the same angle, by backing him against the 
circle that symbolizes his prior shape as a spirit, he would have 
the very figure described by Plato, the X cross within the circle.”’| 
Comment is surely needless here, and we abstain. 

Space forbids us to tell of the account of the soul,’ given by 
Aristotle in De Generatione et Corruptione (one of the physical 
treatises). Of many strange etymologies, though, we cannot pass 
over that of vots, which comes from the Egyptian Nout=one only one. 
This suggests to our minds another interpretation of the word, for 
* Isis, vol. ii. p. 16. § p. xviii. 
¢ Ibid., vol. i. p. 8. || Zsts, vol. ii. p. 469. 
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which the Hermetic Society is responsible. There we were shown 
the mystic connection between vois and Noah ! 

But strange as Madame Blavatsky’s notes and references are, 
she does here and there afford us a hint as to the sources whence 
she obtained this strange medley. On p. 7 we read, ‘“‘ Even Plato 
and Philo Judaeus have been accused by many a commentator of 
absurd inconsistencies.”* Why this strange coupling of Plato, who 
lived in the fourth century B.c., with the Alexandrian Jew who 
flourished in the first century a.p.? Elsewhere ‘‘ The philosophy 
of Plato, we are assured by Porphyry of the Neo-Platonic school, 
was taught and illustrated by the Mysteries.”+ It is superfluous, 
in face of all the extant evidence concerning the teaching of the 
Academy, which was of a severely dialectical character, to trouble 
to refute this statement, but we wish to call attention to the source 
whence it is derived. It is true that Plato often alludes to the 
mysteries in his dialogues, and a favourite distinction of his is 
between the initiated, i.e. the idealists, and the uninitiated, i.e. 
the materialists; but he explains his position clearly enough in 
the Phaedo, where he makes Sokrates say : 


For many,as they say in the Mysteries, are the thyrsus-bearers, but few are the 
mystics, meaning, as I understand, the true philosophers—in the number of whom, 
during my whole life, I have been seeking, according to my ability, to find a place. 


But Sokrates was not initiated—at least so one passage in Isis 
assures us, while another asserts that he was put to death for 
revealing the mysteries. Of all the curious passages which refer 
to Sokrates, we select for the benefit of our readers one that could 
not well be surpassed. 


The accusations of atheism, the introduction of foreign deities, and corruption of the 
Athenian youth, which were made against Sokrates, afforded ample justification for 
Plato to conceal the arcane preaching of his doctrines. Doubtless the peculiar diction 
or “jargon” of the Alchemists was employed for a like purpose. The dungeon, the 
rack, and the fagot were employed without scruple by Christians of every shade, the 
Roman Catholics especially, against all who taught even natural science contrary to 
the theories entertained by the Church. Pope Gregory the Great even inhibited the 
grammatical use of Latin as heathenish. The offence of Sokrates consisted in unfold- 
ing to his disciples the arcane doctrine concerning the gods, which was taught 
in the mysteries, and was a capital crime. He also was charged by Aristophanes with 
introducing the new god Dinos into the republic as the Demiurgos or artificer and the lord 
of the solar universe. The Heliocentric system was also a doctrine of the Mysteries, 
and hence when Aristarchus the Pythagorean taught it openly, Cleanthes declared that 
the Greeks ought to have called him to account and condemned him for blasphemy 
against the gods. 


This curious paragraph, which ought to afford much assistance 
to the next commentator of Aristophanes’s Clouds, and which, we 
may add, throws an interesting light on the real offence of Galileo, 
is not by Madame Blavatsky. It is printed in quotation marks, 

* Isis, vol. i. p. 7. + Lbid., vol. i. p. xii. 
} Tbid., vol. i. p, xii 
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and when we eagerly look to the end, to learn the author, we find 
the venerable name of Plutarch. We ought, indeed, to be grate- 
ful to the author of Isis for enabling us to read Plutarch’s criti- 
cisms on Christianity. Such occult lore is allowed to but few 
mortals. Surely we may be pardoned the reflection that if the 
Mahatmas really had a hand in the compilation, we cannot say 
much for their editorial powers ; and we would advise them, on a 
future occasion, to have their references supplied by a Western 
hand. 

Still, without dealing any further with the many falsified state- 
ments, we are in a position to say that nearly all that in these 
volumes is set down to Plato is based on Neo-Platonism. Now 
Neo-Platonism, which originated in Alexandria about 250 a.p., 
attempted confessedly to construct a universal philosophy out of 
Eastern and Western materials. It is true the Neo-Platonists 
adopted much of Plato’s teaching, but inasmuch as they dis- 
regarded the dialectic process on which Plato lays so much stress, 
and sought direct inspiration unaided by the light of reason, they 
were no true followers of Plato. Rather they utilized such por- 
tions as they pleased of his writings, notably his myths, and 
mingled them with Stoic doctrines and the Eastern teaching which 
in the second and third centuries a.p. met the Western at 
Alexandria. 

They occupied themselves with Pythagoras as well as with Plato, 
and wrote lives of that philosopher which increased in circum- 
stantial detail in direct proportion to the number of years that 
had elapsed since the death of Pythagoras. At this time, too, 
were written most of the Pythagorean fragments, whence, according 
to the author of Isis, Plato borrowed so much of his philosophy. 

The Neo-Platonists wrote large masses of commentary on Plato, 
the chief feature of which was the attempt to give a mythical 
meaning, not only to the myths, but also to the actual body of 
the dialogues, and even the arid dialectic of the Parmenides would 
call forth such a comment as the following :— 

Theologists at one time considered this communion of the gods in divinities co- 
ordinate with each other; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, of 
Heaven and Earth, of Saturn and Rhea: but at another time they considered it as 
subsisting between subordinate and superior divinities; and then they called it the 
marriage of Jupiter and Ceres: but at another time, on the contrary, they beheld it as 
subsisting between superior and subordinate divinities, and then they called it the 
marriage of Jupiter and Proserpine.* 
and so on. 


Surely we need make no further appeal to our readers to believe 
that there is not a single fact or reference in the two volumes 


* Th. Taylor's Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, p. 182. 
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of Isis Unveiled, that they may venture to take on trust. Is it not 
time that we refused to give a serious hearing to a confused mass 
of quotations drawn from sources with which the author proves 
herself absolutely unacquainted? May we not ask for a little 
more accuracy and scholarship before we are called on to throw 
to the winds all our old beliefs or philosophies in favour of this 
wonderful new religion or philosophy, or science, whichever it 
prefers to call itself? And, finally, may we not call on the Theo- 
sophists themselves to regard the beautiful Indian maxim culled 
by us from the pages of Isis itself ? 


“One must study to know, know to understand, understand to 
judge.” 


Auice ZIMMERN. 
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CELTS AND TEUTONS IN IRELAND. 


THose who have read Green’s Making of England will recollect 
how he traces the gradual progress of the Saxon conquest; how, 
up to the end of the sixth century, the Saxon invaders dispossessed 
the Britons, who, on being defeated, drew back; how, after that 
date, the conquered were left, and remained mingled with the 
conquerors ; and how, at the beginning of the ninth century, 
Britain, as a nation, had passed away—four detached peoples of 
the old British race remaining subject to the Saxon invaders under 
Egbert, first King of England. 

We know how the Danes and Normans, Teutonic races of kin to- 
the Saxons, followed in due course; how, of the four detached 
peoples, the Cornish and Cumbrian Britons have been absorbed, 
the Welsh and Scotch Highlanders alone retaining their language 
—an evidence that the fusion of the Celtic and Teutonic peoples in 
Great Britain, though in progress for more than fourteen centuries, 
is not yet completed. Besides these principal sources of our popu- 
lation, other smaller streams of immigrants have contributed, and 
continue to contribute, to the modern English race: one has only 
to notice the names over shop windows in our great towns, to. 
estimate from what various origins our children will draw their 
blood. But while the English people is thus mingled in blood, the 
political and social structure of the nation remains purely Teu- 
tonic ; to quote Green: ‘‘ The firm English groundwork which had 
been laid by the character of the conquest has never been dis- 
turbed; gathered gradually in, tribe by tribe, fugitive by fugitive, 
mere outer elements were quietly absorbed into a people whose 
social and political form was already fixed.” This process of 
absorption, though never entirely interrupted, and only occasionally 
checked, has been different in different parts of our islands; this 
has especially been the case in Ireland, where it is less advanced 
than in England or Scotland. I would propose, in what follows, to 
point out some incidents in Irish history illustrating it, believing 
that race antagonisms underlie some of the questions of the day. 
The inhabitants of Ireland before the end of the eighth century 
were practically a Celtic people; there are more or less distinct 
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‘records of several invasions, the latest being that of the Scoti or 
Milesians, according to some writers a Teutonic tribe; but they 
had become absorbed and assimilated by the more numerous Celts, 
though retaining dominion over them. The Teutonic immigration, 
which has never since ceased, began at the end of the eighth 
century, when Northmen first appeared on the coasts of Ireland, 
shortly after followed by Danes. 

Danish settlements were formed at the principal seaports, and 
for a time the whole island was held in subjection by them; this 
was brought to an end by their defeat at the battle of Clontarf in 
1014, when the native Irish recovered their independence. Some 
of the Danish settlements retained a separate political existence 
until the Anglo-Norman invasion, after which they became absorbed 
by the Anglo-Irish of the Pale. 

After the war which closed the Danish dominion, we hear of 
many Danes being held in bondage, their descendants becoming 
merged in the race of their conquerors ; for we are told of a mixed 
race known as foreign Irish, the result of intermarriages between 
Irish and Danes. 

In 1169 Norman invaders first set foot in Ireland, followed 
‘shortly by Henry II., who, in 1171, received the submission of 
Roderick O’Connor, King of Ireland. Henry introduced the feudal 
system, organized a government on the English model, set up the 
‘Royal Courts of Bench, Plea, and Exchequer ; but decreeing that 
the English law should only be for his English subjects, not inter- 
fering with the natives, who continued to use Brehon law. 

The principal chieftans made their submission to the King of 
England, but, though they and their successors repudiated it from 
time to time as suited their convenience, no one after Roderick 
’Connor assumed the title of Ard-Righ, or head king of Ireland. 

Henry II. made large grants of lands to his followers, and in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the whole island was parcelled 
out among a few individuals, who, nominally vassals of the Crown, 
were, in fact, independent princes. 

For a time it appeared as if Ireland might have become gradu- 
ally subjected to the feudal system; but the weakness of the 
English Government, and the dissensions of the Barons, led to the 
decay which was hastened by the invasion of Edward Bruce in 
1315. The necessities of the feudatories of the Crown ‘led them 
to employ Irish gallow-glasses, as less costly than English soldiers; 
they adopted the Irish system of ‘“‘coigne and livery,” i.e., 
quartering their followers on the country. Intercourse with the 
Trish led to alliances and intermarriage, and to the adoption of the 
Irish language and customs; it was in vain that numerous statutes 
were passed to restrain the degeneracy of the Anglo-Irish, who, 
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according to the well-known phrase, became “ ipsis Hibernis 
Hiberniores.” 

In the conquest of England by the Saxons, the Britons were 
driven off from the eastern half of England, and remained subject, 
but distinct, in the western, and between them a mixed race. The 
case was different in Ireland: the invaders occupied the flat 
country, the original inhabitants retired into the mountains and 
bogs, keeping their tribal organization unbroken; the districts 
occupied by each race being intermixed, owing to the geographical 
configuration of the country ; besides which, the districts occupied 
by the English were, with some few exceptions, sparsely populated 
by colonists; they had never been altogether abandoned by their 
original inhabitants, who, in many instances, resumed possession 
of them as the English power decayed, large numbers of the 
eolonists returning to England. 

This state of things reached its height towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, when the English pale was confined to the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, tribute being paid by the English govern- 
ment to purchase peace in adjoining counties, the walled towns. 
obtaining protection by the payment of an annual cess to the 
chieftains of neighbouring septs. The termination of the Wars 
of the Roses enabled the English Government to give greater 
attention to Irish affairs, and to recover lost ground. 

A state of warfare, with few intervals of peace, continued to 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth, when the power of the Irish 
was completely broken. There were times when the authority 
of Government was confined to the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
but, on the whole, the English pale was extending and growing in 
prosperity. 

Henry VIII. adopted a policy of conciliation towards the Irish 
chieftains, hoping by ‘“‘ sober ways, politic drifts, and amiable 
persuasions” to draw them to appreciate English laws and 
manners ; and at a Parliament, in which they sat by the side of 
English lords, a bill was passed conferring on Henry and his 
successors the title of King instead of Lord of Ireland. In this 
Parliament Ormonde acted as interpreter, translating the pro- 
ceedings into Irish, to the “‘ great contentation of those lords who 
could not understand English.” 

In 1586, Parliament was attended by peers of both races, and 
Irish chiefs returned to the House of ‘Commons were “‘ persuaded 
to adopt English dress for the occasion.” It was in this period 
that schemes of “ plantations ” were first entertained: the Irish 
districts of Leix and Offaly were made into King’s and Queen’s 
Counties, and planted with English colonists; the suppression 
of Desmond’s rebellion was followed by a proposal to “ plant ” 
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Munster; English adventurers received grants of land, on the 
undertaking to plant them with English farmers and artificers ; 
but these projects were uniformly failures, settlers did not come 
over in sufficient numbers, many returned to England, the ‘‘ under- 
takers” did not keep to their engagements, and took Irishmen as 
tenants ; the poor remainder of the old population which had sur- 
vived the desolation of the preceding wars, and the famine which 
followed them, gradually entered again into possession of the soil. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century the Reformation had 
little effect on the affairs of Ireland: the English lords and Irish 
chieftains accepted, without scruple, from Henry VIII., the confis- 
cated property of the monasteries; Parliament accepted and con- 
firmed the Act of Supremacy. At the accession of Mary and of 
Elizabeth those who filled State offices took their religion from 
the Crown; some of the bishops were equally complaisant ; the 
mass of the people remained unaffected by the change. Towards 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth circumstances forced the Govern- 
ment to associate politics with religion, and from henceforth what 
had been a war of races became a war of religions; legislation 
was directed, not against the “Irishman,” but against the 
“ Papist.” 

James I. was determined to abolish the Brehon law, royal com- 
missioners were appointed to carry this out; in all the shires 
formally recognized, provision was made for the judges going 
circuit ; and by a judgment of the King’s Bench, it was decided 
that land was only descendible according to the limitations of 
English law. 

By the attainder of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, six 
counties in Ulster were held to be escheated to the Crown, and an 
opportunity was given for a great plantation of English and 
Scotch settlers. Care was taken to avoid the mistakes made in 
former plantations ; the Irish gentry and their followers were 
removed into the ‘‘lean lands,’”’ others were transplanted into 
Munster, and some were induced to enlist in foreign armies; the 
“fat lands,” about a fifth, being divided between new settlers from 
England and Scotland: the King’s object being to introduce a 
thoroughly Protestant and anti-Irish element, which should 
dominate Roman Catholics and natives. A Commission, appointed 
not long after, reported the scheme to be successful; nevertheless 
it was never carried out entirely—it was found necessary to employ 
the natives as labourers, and others were taken as tenants by the 
planters. 

In other parts of the country, where no rebellion gave a pretext 
for confiscation, a Commission was appointed to inquire into defec- 
tive titles, the occupation of lands for 300 years being held to be 
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no bar against grants made by the Plantagenet kings. Many 
thousands of acres were, under one pretext or another, held to be 
vested in the Crown, and available for plantation; the general 
result of this policy being to flood the country with English and 
Scotch adventurers. In 1641 a general attempt was made to expel 
the settlers, and large numbers of them were massacred. This was 
shortly followed by the civil war consequent on the contest between 
the King and Parliament; the whole of Ireland being overrun by 
four armies, each hostile to the others. This was terminated by 
Cromwell’s invasion and conquest, the country being in a most 
deplorable condition ; a third of the population had perished, or 
been driven into exile, and the land was utterly desolate. Crom- 
well declared the whole of Ireland to be forfeit, and held it liable 
for the pay of his soldiers, and for war loans raised from adven- 
turers. Parliament passed an ordinance for the settling of Ireland. 
The landowners of Ulster, Leinster, and Munster were banished 
to Connaught and Clare, which were parcelled out among them. 
The land of the three provinces was divided by lot among the 
soldiers and adventurers, who were put in possession of it; but 
this plantation, like the preceding ones, was a failure—it was 
necessary to allow labourers and artificers to remain, the soldiers 
intermarried with the natives, and, forty years after the conquest, 
numbers of their children could not speak English. 

At the Restoration a general scheme of settlement of the land 
was adopted, based on the recognition of the new owners ; in some 
special cases only, the former possessors recovered their lands. 

James II.’s Irish Parliament passed an Act reinstating the 
original possessors ; this was reversed at his overthrow, and the 
Restoration settlement confirmed, except as regarded those who 
had sided with James II., who had to part with some of their lands 
for the benefit of William’s generals. 

This closed the era of confiscation and systematic colonization. 

The fortune of war and religious proscription reduced the amount 
of land in the hands of Roman Catholics, who were generally of 
Celtic or Anglo-Norman descent, to less than one-seventh. Many 
took service in foreign armies, it being estimated that 450,000 
Irishmen died in the service of France between 1691 and 1745; 
but if France gained at the expense of Ireland the military ser- 
vices of her sons, Ireland obtained at the expense of France a 
valuable addition to her population in a share of the great 
Huguenot emigration. In one respect the French refugees may 
have had an unfortunate influence on Irish polities ; for it is most 
probable that their experiences, if not their counsels, contributed 
to the passing of the penal laws, which Hallam describes as “ per- 
haps not less severe and sanguinary than those which oppressed 
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the Protestants in France; but in their administration what a 
contrast between the government of George II. and Louis XV., 
between the gentleness of an English Court of King’s Bench and 
the ferocity of the parliaments of Aix and Toulouse.” 

The failure of the penal laws to effect their object tended to 
cause a complete fusion between the Celts and the descendants of 
the first English settlers; but to separate them from those of the 
more recent immigration. Not that the separation was complete, 
for it was estimated in 1738 that a thousand Roman Catholic 
families, chiefly of the upper and middle classes, had become 
Protestants; while, on the other hand, intermarriage and other 
causes have continued, from the days of Cromwell up to the pre- 
sent, to cause Protestants of English descent to become Roman 
Catholics. 

The Legislative Union has had an indirect effect on the fusion 
of the races: as the penal laws tended to keep them apart, so the 
removal of religious disabilities by the Imperial Parliament has 
helped to bring them together; closer contact, the decay of the 
Celtic language,* and, above all, national education, all conducing 
to this end. 

It has been observed that there is in all countries a tendency for 
subject races to absorb and supplant those above them: this is 
noticeable all through Irish history, but the process has been in- 
terfered with by the constant immigration of Englishmen ; a force 
which is at work in our own day ; each decennial census since 1841 
showing a slightly larger proportion of the inhabitants of Ireland 
to have been born in Great Britain, the proportion in 1881 being 
1°77 per cent. ‘The emigration from Ireland has operated in the 
same direction of a gradual strengthening of the Teutonic element 
in the population; that following the wars of the seventeenth 
‘century was principally Celtic ; in the eighteenth century there was 
a considerable Teutonic emigration from Ulster ; the great emigra- 
tion which set in after the famine of 1845-6-7 has been of a 
mixed character ; but, on the whole, the Celts have been the greatest 
losers, the census showing that during the twenty years 1861-81 
the number of emigrants was at the following rate per 1,000 in 
the different provinces, Munster 182, Ulster 12°7, Connaught 12°2, 
Leinster 10°2; Munster and Connaught being the most Celtic 
provinces, Ulster the least so. 

The recent extension of the franchise affords a means, through 
the names on the register of voters, of ascertaining at least approxi- 
mately the proportion of races in our population; a single name 
is not reliable as a proof of origin, but when a conclusion, drawn 


* The census returns show the number of those who spoke Irish only, to have been in 
i861, 163,275 ; 1871, 103,562; 1881, 64,167. 
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from a large number of names, is confirmed by history, it may be. 
accepted as sound. 

This can be done more easily in some counties than others, the 
Co. Wexford affording special facilities for this purpose; its popu- 
lation being only slightly mixed by recent immigration (the census 
of 1881 showing that 93°47 of its inhabitants were natives), and its 
history being marked by distinct epochs ; so the result of an exami- 
nation of the names of the register of voters is given with a sketch 
of its history. 

The MacMurroughs, Kings of Leinster, had their seat at Ferns, 
in its centre. There were Danish settlements at Wexford in the 
south-east, and near New Ross in the south-west. The first Norman 
invaders of Ireland landed in the south of the county, the whole of 
which was nominally divided among them, but only the southern 
baronies (the Irish barony is the same as the English hundred) 
were colonized by them; this being done more thoroughly than in 
the greater part of Ireland outside the plantation of Ulster. At 
the decline of the English power in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the MacMurroughs regained their dominion. In the 
sixteenth century proprietors of Irish blood acquired English titles 
to their lands in the northern baronies; in the seventeenth century 
James I.’s lawyers found defects in these titles, and 66,800 acres 
were declared to be vested in the King; over one-fourth of the 
“fat lands” was planted with English settlers, the remainder 
being left with their original occupiers. At the Cromwellian settle- 
ment this county was amongst those given as an additional security 
for the pay of the soldiers of the Commonwealth. 

The result of an examination of the register of voters is in 
accordance with what might be expected from this historical sketch. 

Teutonic names predominate in the southern baronies, to the 
extent of over 84 per cent. in Forth and Bargy; Celtic names 
being in excess in other parts, but nowhere do they exceed Teutonic 
names by more than a little over 35 per cent. There is an ex- 
ception to this Celtic majority in the neighbourhood of Gorey, 
where the descendants of James I.’s planters contribute to a 
Teutonic majority of over 11 per cent. 

The total number of voters on the register of 1885 was 19,348, 
of whom 9,681 bore Teutonic, and 9,667 Celtic names. 

The end of the seventeenth century found the Celts and the 
descendants of the first English settlers, with few exceptions, at 
the bottom of the social scale ; since then they have been steadily 
rising. Their advance was at first slow, being retarded by the action 
of the Penal Laws; since the removal of religious disabilities, and the 
extension of education, it has been rapid, as shown by the figures 
of the census. But this brings them under Teutonic influence in 
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another form than was contemplated by Green, when in the 
Making of England he says, ‘‘ the outer elements of the English 
people were absorbed with a people whose social and political form 
was already fixed”; education brings them under the influence of 
English thought, conveyed through the thousand channels of the 
written English tongue. 

Recent political changes have placed political power in the hands 
of the masses, of whom twenty-five per cent. voted as “ illiterate” 
at recent elections. Being the ignorant depositaries of the tra- 
ditions of past conflicts and of inextinguished hatreds, they have 
given ready credence to demagogues, who trade on their ignorance 
and their prejudices. It suits the purposes of their leaders to 
disclaim an intention of separation of Ireland from England ; but. 
the title of ‘‘ Nationalist’ alone connects them inseparably with 
the aspirations of the rebels of 1798, with James II.’s Irish 
Parliament, with the national and ultramontane factions of the 
confederates of Kilkenny, with the rising of 1641, and with the 
many futile attempts to expel the English from Ireland. This cause 
has been repeatedly defeated, and each century of connection 
between Ireland and England makes their separation the more im- 
possible—as impossible as that an individual Irishman should, by 
a process of vivisection, drain out the proportion of Teutonic blood 
which assuredly runs in his veins, however Celtic his patronymic 
may be. 

The history of the past makes it conclusive to every educated 
Irishman that the only hope for the future of his race lies in its 
fusion in the great mixed race making up the English people, 
bringing with it equal fellowship and full participation in all its 
glorious heritage. 

APPENDIX. 

The Celtic names which occur most frequently in the County 
Wexford are, Murphy, Kavanagh, Kinsella, Keogh, O’Brien, 
O’Connor, Nolan, and Byrne. 

Murphy is the Anglicised form of MacMurrough, the old regal 
family of Leinster. On the death of Dermot MacMurrough, the 
last acknowledged King of Leinster, his rights, by English law, 
passed to his only surviving legitimate child, Eva, wife of Richard 
de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, known as Strongbow. The legitimate 
male line was continued in the descendants of Dermot’s brother 
Morrogh, who continue to hold lands in North Wexford. This 
name is by far the most numerous in the county, and is found in 
every part of it. 

Kavanagh, Cavanagh.—Descendants of Donell Cavanagh, ille- 
gitimate son of Dermot MacMurrough. According to Irish 
custom, he and his descendants were successively elected to 
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the regal dignity, the powers of which they in some measure 
enjoyed until 1550, when the title of MacMurrough was formally 
surrendered to the Crown. 

Kinsella, Kinsellah, Kinselah.—Descendants of an illegitimate 
brother of Dermot MacMurrough. This family is distinct from that 
which gave the name of Hy Kinsella to South Wexford, where the 
name is now rare. 

Keough, Keogh, Kehoe.— The chiefs of this sept were hereditary 
bards of the Kings of Leinster. 

O’Brien, Brien, Brian, Bryan, O’Bryan.—Descendants of a 
Wexford family of MacBrien, not connected with the royal clan 
of Munster. 

O'Connor, Connors, Connor.—Descendants of the Sept of O’Con- 
nor Faley, whose territories were in the modern counties of King’s 
and Queen’s Counties, and Kildare, not connected with the royal 
clan of Connaught. 

Nolan, Nowlan.—A Carlow sept, whose chiefs acted as King’s 
Marshals at the inauguration of the Kings of Leinster. 

Byrne.—The great Wicklow sept, who with the O’Tooles in old 
days frequently ravaged the Pale up to the walls of Dublin. 

After Murphy, the name of Doyle occurs most frequently in the 
County Wexford, and is found in every part of it. There is some 
question as to the origin of this name; some deriving it from 
O’Doyle, a Carlow family of Celtic origin. It is, however, highly 
probable that the Wexford Doyles are of Danish descent, and that 
their name is a corruption of Dubhgall, i.e. the black stranger, 
the name given by the Irish to Danes. Joyce, in his Origin of Irish 
Names of Places, derives Baldoyle from Baile Dubh Ghoill, i.e. the 
town of the black Gall, or Dane. 

Redmond, Sinnott, Furlong, and Roche, are the names which 
occur most frequently among the descendants of the English 
invaders of the twelfth century. 

The planters in the seventeenth century would appear to have 
been principally English ; Welsh names, however, being not un- 
common among their descendants. Scotch names are compara- 
tively rare in the county, and are probably of recent introduc- 
tion. 
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Waen drawing an outline in these pages, some while ago, of the 
relations between China and her vassal states,* I took occasion to 
note that the outbreak of a quarrel between Nepaul and Thibet had 
drawn fresh attention, in India, to the Himalayan frontier, and 
had revived the desire to open up intercourse across it which had 
inspired Warren Hastings’ policy, but which had practically lapsed 
with his withdrawal from the scene. That desire found expression, 
a few months later, in the despatch of Mr. Macaulay to the 
Thibetan frontier ; in a subsequent visit by him to Peking; and in 
the preparation of a Mission which has been temporarily defeated, 
but which will be surely renewed under more favourable auspices. 
The interval seems opportune for reviewing the story of our 
previous intercourse, and of the negotiations which have been 
temporarily suspended. 

There may not, at a first glance, seem any necessary connection 
between the constitution of Thibet and the problem of commercial 
intercourse with its inhabitants. That constitution is, however, so 
peculiar, that some perception of it is essential if we would realise 
the position. The great reform in Thibetan Buddhism out of 
which it has been developed is, of course, familiar to students of 
Eastern literature; but a few words of recapitulation will not be 
out of place, to clear the ground for the general reader. 

Not only had the Buddhism practised in Thibet become strongly 
tainted, in the fourteenth century, with the heresies that had cor- 
rupted its purity in India; but “‘ both the people and their native 
sovereigns were dominated by an hereditary priesthood, who had 
engrafted on the Buddhist doctrine of monasticism and celibacy a 
supplementary religious code, in which Brahminical ideas were 
distinctly apparent.”+ To rectify these abuses, and advocate a 
return to the earlier and purer doctrines of the faith, there arose, 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, a young priest named 
Tsung Kaba, who, issuing from an obscure monastery on the 
confines of China and Thibet, witnessed during his lifetime the 
complete overthrow of the influence of the Ssakia priesthood, and 


* «+ China and her Tributaries,” The National Review, July 1884. 
¢ Illustrations of the Lamaist system in Thibet. By W. F. Mayers. 
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the substitution of his own doctrines for those hitherto in vogue. 
So great, indeed, was his success that he was able, at his 
death, to bequeath his influence to his two principal disciples— 
called respectively the Dalai Lama and Panshen Lama—whose 
successors have come to be hierarchs of Thibet ; and not only so, 
but the belief has come to prevail that the soul of Tsung Kaba 
himself passed into the former, ‘‘and that the imperishable spirits 
of both are born and reborn again into the world in perpetual 
succession.”* Hence the well-known fact that, as soon as either 
dies, search is made to discover the child into whose body the 
spirit has passed ; and that child becomes Dalai or Panshen Lama, 
keeping up the continuity of the succession. It is necessary to 
keep in mind these well-known features of the Thibetan creed, in 
order to explain the origin of the dual government which has been 
founded on the religious conception. 

The revolution out of which that Government was finally elabo- 
rated, occurred in 1746. Native sovereigns, owing fealty to China, 
had still held a more or less nominal sway over Thibet up to that 
time; but a revolt which broke out in the middle of the eighteenth 
century led to their complete abolition, and to the placing of the 
entire government in the hands of the Dalai Lama, under the 
supreme control of two Chinese Residents (called Amban), who 
became in reality Regents of Thibet. It was, perhaps, natural 
that to the senior of the two hierarchs should fall the greater 
share of influence under the new arrangement; but neither was 
the other ignored ; for, while to the Dalai Lama was allotted the 
temporal power, to the Panshen Lama was confided the mainte- 
nance of the purity of religion. And so, while the former resides 
in the capital, Lhassa, in the province of U, the latter dwells at 
the monastery of Teshu Lumbo, near Shigatze, in the province 
of Tsang. 

Such then were the conditions which Warren Hastings found 
existing when he first endeavoured, in 1774, to open up inter- 
course with Thibet; and we may go on now to review the story of 
that pioneer mission, as Mr. Markhamt has told it in his intro- 
duction to the journal of its enterprising chief. 


* I have relied on Mr. Mayers’ interesting paper in sketching this account of the 
remarkable dual papacy which governs Thibet. A highly-wrought description of 
Tsung Kaba’s birth and noviciate, and of the tree which grew from his hair, will be 
found in the Abbé Hue’s sparkling pages—he and M. Gabet having stayed some 
months at the monastery founded on the spot. Huc seems rather to confuse the 
attributes of the Panshen Lama with those of an official called Nomen Khan, whom 
he speaks of as “ Spiritual Emperor.” But this is one of the mistakes he makes when 
trying to define a system of polity he failed to clearly fathom during his short stay in 
the country. 

+ Narrative of the Mission of Bogle to Thibet, &c., with Introduction by Clements R 
Markham. London, 1876. 
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The Himalayan States, in the last century, were far from being 
so peaceful as at the present day. About the year 1770, especially, 
they seem to have been in a general turmoil. The Goorkhas, under 
Prithi Narayan, had just conquered Nepaul; while the little State 
of Sikhim, crushed between that country and Bhootan, was 
worried alternately by both. The immediate origin of the episode 
with which we are now concerned was an invasion of Kooch Behar, 
in 1772, by a Bhootanese chief named Deb Judhur. The Rajah 
appealed to Calcutta for help, and Hastings despatched a small 
force under Captain Jones, which drove the Bhootanese back to 
their hills and forced them to sue for peace. The Teshu Lama 
hereupon wrote a letter of intercession on their behalf, which gave 
an opening for further negotiations. The misconduct of the Deb 
was admitted ; ‘“‘ but I now,” wrote the Lama, ‘take upon myself 
to be his mediator, and to represent to you that he is dependent on 
the Dalai Lama who rules this country,” and who would be 
annoyed if the campaign against him were pressed. With far- 
sighted statesmanship, Hastings at once acquiesced ; and, having 
thus gratified the Lama, proceeded to follow up the step he had 
gained. He came to terms with the Deb, and despatched a young 
civil servant named Bogle, accompanied only by Dr. Hamilton and 
one Purungir Gosain, to visit the Teshu Lama and open up com- 
mercial relations, if possible, with Thibet. Bogle set out in 1774, 
travelling by way of Kooch Behar to Tassisudon, the capital of 
Bhootan ; concluded a satisfactory agreement with the Deb; and 
pursued his journey into Thibet by way of Parijong, in the autumn 
of the same year. It was, as we have'seen, to the Teshu Lama 
that he was accredited ; but news of his approach was, of course, 
communicated by the latter to Lhassa, the political capital of the 
country. The Dalai Lama was at the time a child, and the govern- 
ment in the hands of a regent, who seems to have assumed an 
attitude unfriendly to the mission—so much so that the Teshu 
Lama wrote, in deference to his wish, desiring that it would return 
to India. Bogle, however, persisting in his object, the Teshu Lama 
wrote again to Lhassa, representing that the English had stayed 
hostilities against Bhootan at his request; and the Regent then 
consented to his reception, but refused to allow him to come to 
Lhassa, and neglected to answer his letters, though he received 
his servants and accepted some trifling presents. The Teshu 
Lama, however, who was staying at the time at Desheripgay, 
on the north of the Tsanpo, received him in a most friendly 
manner, and took him back to Teshu Lumbo, where quarters 
were given him in the monastery and every consideration was 
shown him. A very cordial personal friendship, in fact, sprang 
up between Bogle and his host; so much so that something nearer 
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akin to grief than to regret seems to have been felt at parting, and 
hopes were expressed on both sides of meeting again.* No great 
political progress was, however, made, owing to the jealousy of the 
Regent, whom Bogle seems to have thought under the influence of 
the Chinese Residents, but of whom the Teshu Lama said that he 
was narrow-minded, and that more could probably be done in a 
year or two, when the Dalai Lama would assume the reins of power. 
“You know,” he said, in bidding Bogle good-bye, “‘ what difficulty 
I had about your coming into the country, and how I had to 
struggle with the jealousy of Gesub Rimboché and the people at 
Lhassa. Even now they are uneasy at my having kept you so 
long. I am in hopes my letter to the Lama will have a good effect 
in removing this jealousy, and I expect in a year or two that the 
government of the country will be in the Dalai Lama’s hands, 
when I will inform the Governor, and he may then send an Eng- 
lishman to me and tothe Dalai Lama.” Communications had, 
however, he added, better pass through native hands in the 
meantime. 

Bogle returned to India in 1775, and was about to set out on a 
fresh mission to Thibet in 1777, when news came that the Teshu 
Lama had been summoned to Peking. It was hoped that even this 
diversion might turn out advantageously, as it was arranged that 
Bogle should meet his friend at the Chinese capital, and return 
with him possibly to Lhassa ; but a double calamity came to defeat 
that purpose. The Lama died at Peking+ in November 1780, 
and Bogle died at Calcutta in April 1781. 

The check was regrettable, but Hastings was not easily dis- 
couraged. News reached Calcutta in 1782 that the infant re- 
embodiment of the Teshu Lama had been discovered; and he 
thereon despatched Captain Turner to congratulate the new Lama, 
and renew the previous friendly intercourse. Following Bogle’s 
route across Bhootan, Turner reached Teshu Lumbo in Sep- 
tember 1783. He found the late Lama’s brother acting as regent, 
and experienced from him a very friendly reception. He was 
allowed an interview with the infant Lama, who impressed him 

* «¢ Teshu Lama repeated his concern at my departure, the satisfaction he had received 
in being informed of the customs of Europe, and concluded with many wishes for my 
prosperity, and that he would not fail to pray to heaven on my behalf. He spoke all 
this in a manner and with a look very different from the studied and formal compliments 
of Hindustan. I never could resign myself to taking a last leave of anybody; and what 
from the Lama’s pleasant and amiable character, what from the many favours and 
civilities he had shown me, I could not help being particularly affected. He observed 
it, and, in order to cheer me, mentioned his hope of seeing me again. He threw a hand- 
kerchief about my neck, put his hand upon my head, and I retired.”—Bogle’s Journal. 

+ The Lama seems to have been accompanied to Peking by Purungir Gosain, who 


stayed for a time afterwards at Teshu Lumbo with the Regent, and was eventually dis- 
missed with most friendly messages. 
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by an intelligence and dignity of bearing which almost seem to 
confirm the assurance of the Thibetans that he could understand 
everything, though he could not yet speak ! * and returned to India 
at the end of the year. 

This was, however, destined to be the last chapter of the volume 
which Hastings had so cleverly opened. His career as Governor 
of India closed in 1785, and with his departure the whole scheme 
of border policy which he had inaugurated-collapsed. Boiling over 
still, apparently, with the turbulence which had impelled them to 
the conquest of Nepaul, the Goorkhas determined, in 1792, to pro- 
ceed to an invasion of Thibet. The excuse was some question of 
debased currency; the real motive, apparently, a desire to possess 
themselves of riches stored in Teshu Lumbo, about which their 
imagination had been fired by the tales of a refugee monk. The 
Goorkha army, 18,000 strong, marched from Khatmandu to Teshu 
Lumbo with extraordinary rapidity, and took and sacked the 
palace without meeting any resistance. The Regent fled to Lhassa 
with the young Lama, and despatched urgent entreaties for help 
to Peking. The Chinese sent an envoy to demand restitution, and, 
on receipt of a defiant reply, despatched an army of 70,000 men 
under General Sun Fo to punish the invaders. The General seems 
to have acted with remarkable energy. He defeated the Goorkha 
army in a pitched battle, overtook and defeated them again at the 
entrance to the passes, and followed them into Nepaul. The fugi- 
tives rallied twenty miles from their capital, but Sun Fo gained 
another decisive victory, which closed the campaign, in September of 
the same year.t The Nepaulese had to restore their plunder, and 
to promise to send an embassy with tribute to Peking every five 
years. 

British policy, throughout the entire episode, seems to have been 
pitiably weak. We might, as Mr. Markham suggests,t have 
endeavoured to control the Goorkhas at the outset, thus earning the 
gratitude of Thibet and obviating the Chinese expedition which 
entailed the subsequent isolation. But Lord Cornwallis did 
nothing. To an appeal from the Nepaulese for help, he replied 
that we were too much interested in commerce with the Chinese 
to oppose them ; but offered mediation, and made a similar pro- 


* An Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Teshu Lama in Thibet, By Captain 
Samuel Turner. 

+ It is curious to note that the Chinese general had with him leathern artillery, 
which, although it only stood some half-dozen rounds and then burst, served him 
admirably in the mountains from its portability. During this last battle it is reported 
that he fired his guns into his own army from the rear, to drive them against the 
Nepaulese! His losses, both on this occasion and throughout the whole march 
through the snowy range, were fearful, but his numbers carried him through. 

t Narrative of Bogle’s Mission, Introduction, &c., ut supra, 
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posal in reply to a letter from the Dalai Lama acquainting him 
with the Chinese victory. He did actually send Colonel Kirk- 
patrick to Khatmandu with this object, but the Chinese general 
had already settled matters his own way ; he had closed the passes 
into Thibet against natives of India, and closed they have remained 
to the present day. The opportunity was missed. ‘‘ We had lost 
all the fruits of Hastings’ policy, together with the friendship of 
the Lamas; we had excited the jealous suspicion of the Chinese, 
and the scorn of the Nepaulese.” 

And here the matter practically rested, till the occurrence, in 
1884, of a fresh quarrel between Nepaul and Thibet called fresh 
attention to the subject. For nearly 100 years the prohibition 
imposed by the Chinese general had been maintained ; and the 
Himalayas continued to be a social as well as a geographical barrier 
between India and Thibet. Intercourse of some sort was kept up, 
through the medium of the Himalayan States. Some Indian 
goods found their way into Thibet, and some Thibetan products 
filtered through into India; but the difficulties of transport and 
the weight of transit charges prevented any considerable trade, 
while the prejudices of the Lamas combined to direct that actually 
existing through Nepaul, instead of allowing it to pass along the 
shorter route through Sikhim. So rigidly was the exclusion 
enforced that it was thought a triumph of enterprise when certain 
Pundits,* trained by the Indian Geographical Department, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the frontier under the guise of merchants, and 
obtaining some knowledge of the great Forbidden Land. Cooper’s 
plucky attempts + to make his way across the frontier, both from 
China and Assam, and Prejevalsky’s later experiments from the 
north, are familiar to us all. But to all these attempts the Yellow- 
robed followers of Tsung Kaba, who appear to have inherited 
the full influence of their Red-capped predecessors,t have opposed 
a successful resistance. And the Chinese, holding Thibet by a 

* General Walker, late Surveyor-General of India, has recently done justice to the 
achievements of these gentlemen, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Four Years’ Journeyings through 
Great Thibet, &c.,” read before the Royal Geographical Society in December 1884. 

+t Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and Petticoats. By T. T. Cooper. 

3} The temptation is irresistible to quote, here, the exquisite bit of satire in which 
Bogle summarises the great Tsong-kaban reformation :—‘‘ It may be necessary to state 
that there are two sects of clergy in Thibet distinguished by, and classed under, the 
names of Yellow Caps and Red Caps. . . . In times of old there were violent disputes 
between them, in which the Yellow Caps got the victory, as well by the assistance of 
the Tartars as by their superior sanctity. But as I adhere to the tenets of this sect, and 
have acquired my knowledge of religion from its votaries, I will not here say much 
upon the subject lest it should be thought spiteful. I may be allowed, however, just 
to mention two things which must convince every unprejudiced person of the wicked 
lives and false doctrines of the Red Caps. In the first place many of the clergy marry ; 


and in the next they persist, in opposition to religion and common sense, in wearing 
red caps.” 
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loose tie, and caring chiefly for peace, have acquiesced in (if they 
did not inspire) a policy that was far from shocking their own 
instincts. 

The time was, however, at hand when the selfishness and greed 
of these sectarians were to furnish a weapon against their own 
ascendancy. There is held every New Year, in Lhassa, a kind of 
carnival, during which the Ministers of State practically resign 
their duties into the hands of the great Lamaseries.* In 1884, the 
monks of the Debang Monastery, which seems one of the largest 
in the capital, took advantage of the opportunity to plunder certain 
Nepaulese traders to the extent, it was said, of half-a-million 
sterling. The Nepaulese Government demanded full restitution, 
which the Thibetans refused. Nepaul prepared for war; and the 
mediation of the Chinese Residents barely succeeded in effecting 
a compromise. About the same time, and with the idea possibly 
of closing the whole southern frontier under stress of Nepaulese 
threats, the Thibetans also stopped trade through Sikhim to Dar- 
jeeling; and the Government of Bengal thereupon deputed Mr. 
Colman Macaulay to visit the frontier and ascertain the real 
position of affairs. 

It will serve to elucidate the position if we stay here, for a 
moment, to examine the position of Sikhim as a sort of disjunctive 
conjunction between India and Thibet, and the circumstances 
which have brought it into prominence in the recent negotiations. 

There appear to be three principal passes into the section of 
Thibet which, driven down like a wedge between Sikhim and 
Bhootan, offers the readiest access from India to the interior. 
The southernmost (the Jeylep) lies nearest to Darjeeling ; the Pari- 
jong, on the east, was traversed by Bogle on his way from Bhoo- 
tan. It was part of Mr. Macaulay’s mission to ascertain the 
possibility of making a road up the Lachen Valley to a third 
pass, called Kongralama, on the west ; and it was here, seemingly, 
that he met the Governor of Kombajong, into whose district this 
third route gives outlet. It may be added that all three roads 
appear to concentrate on Gyantze, whence they again diverge— 
north-westward to Shigatze, the city of the Teshu Lama, and 
north-eastward to Lhassa, the capital city of Thibet. 


* Hue confirms this abdication of the Executive Power. On the third day (he says) 
of the New Year, innumerable bands of Lamas from all the neighbouring monasteries 
rush into Lhassa, where they stay six days, the ostensible object being to visit the 
celebrated Morou Monastery. “‘ Pendant ce temps les tribunaux sont fermés, le cours 
ordinaire de la justice est suspendu, les ministres et les fonctionaires publics perdent 
en quelque sorte leur autorité, et toute la puissance du Gouvernement est abandonnée 
a cette armée formidable de religieux bouddhistes.” The result is great disorder, and 
occasional rioting and fighting. —Sourenirs d’un Voyage dans le Thibet et la Tartarie, 
Hue, vol. ii. cap. viii. 


7 * 
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Wedged in between Nepaul on the one side, and Bhootan on: 
the other, Sikhim sits astride the best road and the most 
natural line of communication between Darjeeling and Lhassa. 
Like its neighbours, its policy has always been closely depen- 
dent on that of Thibet. The Rajah, indeed, resides during six 
months of the year in Thibetan territory, passing only the re- 
maining six in his own capital, Tumloong. Like its neighbours,. 
also, Sikhim claimed authority, in days gone by, over a consider- 
able tract of the fertile Himalayan slopes; but, like them, has 
been pushed back, and punished by successive confiscations for 
the raids which its subjects were wont to perpetrate on adjacent 
British territory. Darjeeling itself, with all the (then jungle- 
covered) hills now occupied by the great tea-gardens which con- 
tribute yearly increasing subsidies to the Indian crop, was once: 
Sikhimese territory; though it had long passed under British 
administration when the ill-advised arrest, in 1850, of two Eng- 
lishmen (Drs. Campbell and Hooker) who had ventured on an 
expedition into the mountains, led to the confiscation of the 
rental that had been so far paid. Even that lesson, however, 
and the withholding of 23,000 rupees which had been paid in 
annual compensation for some previously annexed territory, failed 
to restrain the marauding habits of the people; and a fresh 
expedition became necessary, eleven years later, which placed our 
relations with Sikhim on the present footing. That expedition, 
commanded by Colonel Gawler, and accompanied by Mr. Ashley 
Eden as special envoy, occupied Tumloong, and imposed a Treaty 
whose most important provisions were permission to English sub- 
jects to circulate freely through Sikhim, the encouragement of 
trade with India, reduction of the exorbitant transit dues which 
had been previously exacted on merchandize passing between 
India and Thibet, and the construction, to facilitate that trade, 
of the very road whose obstruction at the Jeylep Pass gave 
occasion for Mr. Macaulay’s visit. 

Once only, it would seem, since Hastings’ day, had any meeting 
occurred between British and Thibetan officials, and that only 
incidentally, on the threshold of Thibet. The Rajah of Sikhim 
having taken occasion, in 1873, to visit the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, at Darjeeling, Mr. Edgar was deputed in the autumn 
to return the visit. The Rajah was then staying in Thibet, 
and Mr. Edgar offered to follow him thither; but the Governor 
of Parijong, who met him on the frontier, pleaded the Chinese 
interdict against intercourse. The impression left, however, on 
Mr. Edgar’s mind—as with those who preceded and followed him 
—seems to have been that the Thibetans themselves were far from 
being indisposed to friendly intercourse ; but the Governor, of 
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‘course, was bound by his instructions. The Rajah, who came 
into Sikhim to meet Mr. Edgar, concurred with his ministers in 
saying that the key of the situation was at Peking. Let a declara- 
tion be obtained from Peking that the obstacles now put in the 
way of intercourse were unauthorized, and the hands of our well- 
wishers would be strengthened to break down the barrier ! 

Like his predecessor, Mr. Macaulay experienced a friendly 
greeting ; but he, equally with Mr. Edgar, encountered the non- 
possumus of political tradition. The Teshu Lama had died just 
before his visit, and nothing seemed more natural to the Thibetans 
than that Bogle’s successor should ask about the re-embodiment 
of Bogle’s friend; but not even these amenities could lessen the 
force of the interdict. The Regent sent a cordial reply to the 
letter which Mr. Macaulay despatched to him, and wrote to 
the Viceroy in equally friendly terms; but the solution of the 
frontier question was alleged to lie, now as formerly, at Peking. 
And to Peking, accordingly, it was resolved to turn. An effort 
should be made to take up the threads again where Warren 
Hastings had dropped them, and Mr. Macaulay was entrusted 
with the conduct of the negociations. 

Fortunately for his chances of success, the ground was some- 
what prepared on the Chinese as well as on the Thibetan side. 
The growing desire to penetrate Thibet, and open up intercourse 
with its people, had found an echo in the British Legation 
at Peking; and Sir Thomas Wade had taken the precaution, in 


negociating the Chefoo Convention of 1876, to append the following 
clause :— 


Her Majesty’s Government, having it in contemplation to send a mission of explora- 
tion next year by way of Peking through Kansuh and Kokonor or by way of Szechuen, to 
Thibet and thence to India, the Tsungli Yamen, having due regard to the circumstances, 
will, when the time arrives, issue the necessary passports, and will address letters to 
the High Provincial Authorities and to the Residents in Thibet. If the mission should 
not be sent by these routes, but should be proceeding across the Indian frontier to 
Thibet, the Tsungli Yamen, on receipt of a communication to that effect from the British 
Minister, will write to the Chinese Resident in Thibet; and the Resident, with due regard 
to the circumstances, will send officers to take due care of the mission, and passports 
for the mission will be issued by the Tsungli Yamen, that its passage be not obstructed.* 


No step having yet been taken to make this clause available, it 
might perhaps have been held, in literal strictness, to have lapsed ; 
but the delay in ratifying the Convention, caused by difficulties 
about the opium agreement, had no doubt something to do with 
the neglect ; besides, we were on excellent terms with China, and 
had every reason to anticipate that our overtures would be well 
received. The ratification, therefore, of the Convention in the 
summer of 1885 having removed the last hitch in its validity, 


* Special Clause attached to the Chefoo Convention of 1876. 
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and it having no doubt been ascertained by private inquiry that 
the way before him was fairly clear, Mr. Macaulay was sent to 
Peking in the autumn of that year, to obtain the sanction of the 
Chinese Government to the prosecution of the enterprise. An 
inkling of his purpose had, however, filtered through the Passes, 
and there had been time for the voice of Lhassa conservatism to- 
make itself heard at the imperial capital. Mr. Macaulay found 
the Grand Secretary, Li Hung-chang, who had acted as plenipo- 
tentiary in ‘negotiating the Convention, well disposed to forward 
his views; but the ministers of the Tsung-li Yamén were inclined 
to raise difficulties. A report had, they said, been received from 
the Chinese Resident at Lhassa, alleging that the Thibetan people 
were hostile to the project, and begging that the exclusion might 
be maintained: of what use would it be to issue passports in face 
of such opposition ? The excuse is such a stereotyped one, where 
Chinese officials wish ‘‘ not to do it,” that a suspicion might have 
been justified as to the precise origin of the demurrer. The fact 
was, however, as we shall see hereafter, that the Senior Chinese 
Resident had been persuaded to play this card ‘in the interest of the 
Lama faction; though neither the Chinese Government, presum- 
ably, nor Mr. Macaulay himself was aware at the time of the 
precise influences at work. The latter was able, however, from his 
experience, to urge a counter-statement that may have sufficed to 
give a hint of the position. While representations were being. 
made from Lhassa to Peking that the Thibetans were hostile, the 
Thibetans had declared to him that it was China which was ob- 
structive, and had shown him, at the frontier, a Chinese placard 
prohibiting intercourse! The Ministers at once denied responsi- 
bility for this device, and vindicated their own good faith by 
promising to give the passports sought, and to write to Lhassa 
that ‘‘ the Mission was sent to establish relations of amity, to pro- 
mote commercial intercourse between India and Thibet, and to be 
the bearer of messages of friendship and respect to the Dalai Lama, 
in all of which objects it had the concurrence and support of the 
Imperial Government.”* The Resident was also instructed to issue 
proclamations at the frontier and elsewhere, to remove any sus- 
picion that the Emperor was unfavourable to the entry of British 
subjects into Thibet. Everything appeared satisfactorily settled. 
It was resolved to defer the Mission till May, in order to allow 
ample time for communication with Lhassa ; but every preparation 
was made to start at the time named. . 

The Lamas were not yet, however, at the end of their resources, 
and we were to have one more lesson in the frequency of slips 
between the cup and the lip. The personnel of the Embassy had 


* Correspondence of the Standard, February 1586. 
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assembled at Darjeeling, and the intended presents been collected; 
everything was in readiness for a start, but there was unaccount- 
able delay. Favourable reports were telegraphed from Darjee- 
ling about its probable reception, but still it did not move; 
and then simultaneously, from Calcutta and from Peking, came 
rumours of a hitch. The Chinese, while expressing all good 
wishes for success, feared lest the constitution of the Mission 
should excite opposition; while from India came reports of 
terror among the Thibetans, and contemplated hostility. 
Subsequent information, which has filtered through from both 
ends of the long line—across the Himalayas on the one side, and 
through China on the other—enable us to form a tolerably just 
estimate of what actually occurred. The report that negociations 
for the purpose of opening up relations between India and Thibet 
were being seriously revived gave rise, naturally, to much discus- 
sion in a capital where questions of foreign intercourse were usually 
narrowed to relations with the Suzerain Power or squabbles with 
Nepaul. It appears, so far as can be gathered from the means of 
information at our disposal, that the bulk of the laity, and a 
considerable number even of the Lamas, were in favour of the 
proposal; but a powerful section of the latter class—a section 
largely interested in trade, from which they succeed, at present, in 
extracting a maximum of profit*—were opposed to a change which 
threatened their monopoly; and the influence of the Lamas in 
the ecclesiastical centre of Buddhism is, it may be conceived, pre- 
dominant. They resorted, as we have seen, to the stereotyped 
plan of causing it to be represented at Peking that the general 
feeling in Thibet was hostile to the project. The report seems to 
have been so contrary to fact, that the Junior Resident is said to 
have resigned rather than endorse it; but it had influence at Peking 
while uncontradicted, and genuine apprehension was felt there lest 
trouble should arise. Nor were we ourselves without blame. The 
organization of the Mission was too pretentious. It was to com- 
prise, besides Mr. Macaulay, who of course held the position of 
Envoy, Mr. Paul (who had accompanied him to the frontier in the 
beginning of 1885) as Secretary ; Colonel Tanner, Surveyor; Dr. 
Oldham, Geologist; Dr. Cunningham, Naturalist; Dr. Leahy, 
Medical Officer ; Mr. Warry, of the Chinese Consular Service, as 
Interpreter ; Baboo Srutt Chundra Dass, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself in Thibetan exploration; Captain Elwes, and 
Captain Gwatkin commanding the escort—which was to consist 


* Huc confirms the recent testimony from Darjeeling, as to the avarice and usury of 
the Lamas. “Les Lamas, mis d’abord en possession de la majeure partie du numé- 
raire par les dons volontaires des fidéles, centuplent ensuite leur fortune par des pro- 
eédés usuraires dont la friponnerie Chinoise est elle méme scandalisée.”—Souvenirs &c. 
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of some three hundred persons. And the climax was assuredly 
reached when the Under-Secretary for India, in his place in Par- 
liament, while admitting that the object of the Mission was “‘ to 
confer with the Chinese Commissioners and the Lhassa Govern- 
ment as to the resumption of commercial relations between India 
and Thibet,” could add that, ‘‘ looking to the delicate nature of the 
Mission, it had not been thought advisable to add a special com- 
mercial representative.” Here was a Mission having an avowedly 
commercial object, about to start with apparently every other but 
a commercial representative—a mission to an ignorant and super- 
stitious people, to whom the aspect of a theodolite would be more 
terrifying than a mountain howitzer, composed entirely of scientific 
men, and accompanied by an escort whose numbers would give it 
the appearance of an armed reconnaissance rather than a peaceful 
embassy. It was not so that Bogle opened his approaches ; nor 
can we be surprised if the actual size of the party were exaggerated, 
and its purpose distorted. 

Still, the Lamas seem, as a matter of fact, to have had so 
little confidence in the success of their machinations, that they 
sent an emissary to meet Mr. Macaulay at the frontier, to try 
and effect a compromise by inducing him to halt at Gyantze*—an 
important trade centre half-way to Lhassa—and enter there upon 
the negociations contemplated. So that, faultily constituted as it 
was, the Mission had apparently a fair chance of succeeding if 
it had persevered. But it never got so far. It never even started. 
In face of rumours from Lhassa and warnings from Peking, the 
Chinese and English Governments seem to have both taken alarm. 
News came suddenly that it was countermanded. The escort was 
recalled, the personnel dispersed, the presents were scattered, and 
the Lamas left masters of the situation. And not only so, but the 
withdrawal was consecrated in a Convention,t signed at Peking 
last July, in the following terms :— 

Inasmuch as inquiry into the circumstances by the Chinese Government has shown 
the existence of many obstacles to the Mission to Thibet provided for in the separate 
article of the Chefoo Agreement, England consents to countermand the Mission forth- 
with. With regard to the desire of the British Government to consider arrangements 
for frontier trade between India and Thibet, it will be the duty of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, after careful inquiry into the circumstances, to adopt measures to exhort and 
encourage the people with a view to the promotion and development of trade. Should 
it be practicable, the Chinese Government shall then proceed carefully to consider trade 


regulations ; but if insuperable obstacles should be found to exist, the British Govern- 
ment will not press the matter unduly. 


This clause has been criticised as an unnecessary abandonment 
* Darjeeling Correspondence of the Times. 


+ Art. IV. of Convention relating to Burmah and Thibet, signed at Peking by Mr. 
O’Conor (under authority of Lord Rosebery) on 24th July 1886. 
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-of the vantage ground provided by the Chefoo Agreement; and 
the event has seemed to justify the critics. Even admitting, it is 
urged, that there was good reason for not pressing the Mission, 
an explanatory despatch would surely have sufficed, without this 
formal renunciation. Still, it must be remembered that the main 
purpose of the Convention was to settle the question of British 
supremacy in Burmah, and we were doubtless unwilling to insist 
on any matter of secondary importance. It must be remembered, 
too, that there is here recognized, for the first time, a formal 
purpose of opening up relations between India and Thibet, and 
that we have reason to believe the Chinese Government sincere in 
their avowed purpose to forward that design. So that, even if 
there be room to question the formula employed, the counter- 
vailing advantages are material. But if it can be argued that this 
apparent retreat was really a diplomatic victory, at Peking, the 
‘ease was otherwise on the Thibetan frontier. Encouraged by 
their success, the Lamas ventured to enter Sikhim, and erect 
forts across the very road we had so anxiously fostered. By the 
Treaty of 1861, Sikhim was virtually drawn under British pro- 
tection ; and it is not surprising to learn that our prestige through- 
out the Himalayan region has suffered by our retreat before 
Thibetan opposition, and the subsequent violation of Sikhimese 
territory. The Rajah is, of course, powerless to expel the in- 
truders, and the duty devolves upon us of accomplishing that task. 
It would not, probably, involve any great military effort; but 
forceful measures would hardly conduce to the end we have in 
view, and it is certain that all peaceful means will be exhausted 
before such an alternative is faced. 

There the matter at present stands. The vantage ground of 
the Chefoo Convention has been exchanged for the somewhat 
curiously worded agreement signed, last July, at Peking; the 
Thibetan passes have been closed rather more tightly than before ; 
and the work must be commenced afresh. Fortunately for the 
prospect of doing this successfully, China is at present animated 
by the best disposition towards us, and is herself willing that more 
light should be let into the dark corners of Central Asia where her 
own statesmen, even, see imperfectly, and where she is every year 
finding herself in closer contact with the aggressive power of 
Russia. Whether enlightened by surer private intelligence of her 
own, or convinced by what we have been able to communicate, she 
seems to understand that she has been deceived as to the feeling of 
the Thibetan people, and to be willing to support a fresh endeavour 
on our part to reknit the broken skein. The suggestion has been 
made—and is reported to have Chinese assent, if not to have 
originated in Peking itself—that the encroachment on Sikhim should 
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be made the ground of a mission to the Dalai Lama, recalling 
the circumstances of Bogle’s mission in 1774, leading: up to the 
point at which that mission was broken off, and endeavouring to. 
advance from that standpoint towards the attainment of our 
present purpose. 


Of the commercial results which may be anticipated from open 
intercourse, we have fair data on which to prophesy ; for a certain 
amount of trade has, despite all hindrance, been steadily kept up. 
The route favoured by the Lamas is, as we have seen, through 
Nepaul* ; but a small and growing trade has also been fostered, 
since the Treaty of 1861 opened the passes of Sikhim. The Dar- 
jeeling correspondent of the Times, whose telegrams have so. 
well described the movements and motive of the Mission, waxes 
enthusiastic when this portion of the subject is approached. 
** Everywhere,” he exclaims, 


we hear complaints of the stagnation of trade. Here is a large market waiting, if 
we only insist on admission. The Thibetans prize broadcloth above all things; they 
have begun to learn the use of piece goods, and a demand to which there is hardly any 
limit is springing up for them. Knives and hardware of all kinds are eagerly sought ; 
they are large consumers of tobacco and indigo; and even with the existing restrictions 
on trade, the staples are gradually increasing. As regards tea,t the question is not 


* A great trade between India and Thibet is said to have been carried on by this 
route, before the Goorkha conquest of Nepaul in 1769; but was almost annihilated by 
the heavy exactions then imposed, and by subsequent untoward events. 

+ The following extract from an interesting article which appeared subsequently in the 
same paper, may serve to throw light on this subject, and to explain one cause of Lama 
hostility :—* There is, it must be admitted, one great obstacle in the way of a compromise 
with China which shall open Thibet to the British trader, and that is the ‘ brick-tea’ 
monopoly. This strange monopoly is at the bottom of Chinese prejudice and Thibetan 
hostility, and, when understood, goes far to account for both. The Thibetan has 
one passion in life—tea. To obtain a sufficiency of this is the great end and aim of his 
existence. The tea he consumes is not the familiar leaf with which the European 
markets are supplied; it is a peculiar fermented preparation, highly exhilarating and 
slightly intoxicating, and is only made in the western part of the province of Sz-chuan. 
The plant which furnishes it grows on the banks of the Ya-ho. The leaves are 
gathered when they are about an inch long, moistened with spittle, and rolled into 
little balls the size of a tea-cup, and then allowed to ferment. As soon as fermenta- 
tion has set in they are firmly pressed into moulds shaped like a brick and dried over 
a charcoal fire. Thus prepared, the commodity is ready for the Thibetan market. In 
China the sale of this brick-tea is a strict Government monopoly; and as the quantity 
exported every year is something like eight million pounds, an enormous revenue is 
derived from Yat-tsow merchants to whom it is farmed. In Thibet, again, the retail 
trade is, by law, in the hands of the Lamas, or priests; the Thibetan is, therefore, 
entirely at their mercy, and is made to pay through the nose for his favourate beverage. 
When ready for market the tea is packed in small boxes containing about twenty 
pounds, and carried on men’s backs two hundred miles to Ta-tsian-loo. Thence, again, 
it has to go to Bathang, a sixty days’ journey, on yaks, and is finally sold in Thibet at 
prices ranging from 4s. per pound for the best quality, to 1s, 6d. English money for 
inferior varieties. As matters are now, and with the existing restrictions on trade 
along the Thibetan frontier, there is no competition, and no possibility of competition. 
The Chinese Government, the Yat-tsow merchants, and the Lamas share between 
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clear; but it is an instructive fact that within 100 miles of Darjeeling is a people which 
drinks tea morning, noon, and night, which uses practically no other beverage, and yet 
obtains its supply from districts of China, 1,200 miles away. 

With respect to the return trade, the chief articles would be gold, musk, live-stock, 
and, above all, wool and woollen goods. The quantity of sheep’s wool and of the fine 
wool of the shawl-goat available is prodigious; and it is now almost worthless from 
the absence of demand. Doubtless other articles of trade would appear as commerce 
developed. The richest part of Thibet is practically within a stone’s throw, and the 
inhabitants, who are from the highest to the lowest keen traders, are debarred from 
intercourse with India through sheer ignorance and the tenacity of tradition. 

Mr. Macaulay was able, even in the present condition of the roads, to march with a 
large suite from Kongralama. On the other hand, Shigatz is full thirty days’ journey 
from Khatmandoo, in Nepaul. Yet it will hardly be believed that the greater part of 
the trade between India and Thibet goes through Nepaul. It is a tedious journey, and 
duties are levied on goods both on entering and leaving Nepaul. No trade thus handi- 
capped could flourish. We have a railway at Darjeeling. There is then a fortnight’s 
journey at the outside, and no duties are levied in Sikhim. Yet we can do nothing; 
while the sturdy little Nepaulese and Cashmerees have traders all over Thibet. Even 
Russian products and fabrics are working into the market, for Russia has a Consul at 
Urga ; but no British subject is allowed to cross the frontier. 


It is a little remarkable that a great power like British India 
should have consented to sit, for so many years, under the sentence 
of exclusion. It may be, however, that we waited instinctively 
until the pear was thoroughly ripe. Darjeeling, which is the 
natural entrepét for Indo-Thibetan trade, has been annexed; Si- 
khim has been brought under British influence, and thrown open 
to transit; a railway from Calcutta enables goods to be laid down 
at the entrance to the Himalayas. Only the artificial barriers 
erected in 1792 prevent intercourse which the people appear ready 
to welcome. The maintenance of the obstruction has been attri- 
buted to China, and it is too consistent with the former attitude of 
Chinese statesmen to leave room for doubt that the hostility of 
the Lamas was in sympathy, formerly, with the prejudices of the 
Suzerain Power. A great change has, however, come over the 
councils of Peking; and it is clear, as we have already seen, that 
we do not, even in Thibet, lack powerful friends; for we have en- 
countered nothing but friendliness and goodwill at Teshu Lumbo, 
while the hostility seems to emanate from Lhassa, the centre 
of monasticism of a more worldly order. The moment too is 
propitious, in every sense; for the rapacious conduct of the 
Lamas in the matter of the Nepaulese traders has placed them in 
disfavour at Peking; and, whatever may have been the attitude of 


them a very profitable monoply. But the Assam tea-planters calculate that, were they 
allowed facilities for trading such as are now sought, they could lay down the brick- 
tea at Sudiya, on the Brahmapootra River, at four to six annas per pound, with a good 
profit to themselves ; and as the journey to Bathang, if a fairly good road were made, 
would only occupy twenty days—as against sixty the other way—they would knock 
the Chinese out of the market altogether. This is perfectly well understood both at 
Peking and in Lhassa; and under the circumstances the objection entertained in both 
quarters to English traders and travellers is quite intelligible.” 
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‘Chinese statesmen in the past, there seems no reason to doubt 
that we can rely on their co-operation at present. 

It seems, however, equally clear that this altered bearing has 
not yet been impressed on the Resident at Lhassa, and that a 
«change of incumbency is badly wanted there to “suit the newer 
day.” Reference has been already made to the relations between 
Thibet and Bhootan; and it may be instructive to quote, here, 
from a recent memorial* by Mr. Sé-leng-o regarding certain 
occurrences in the latter state, which throws a remarkable light 
on his attitude towards the Indian Government. The following 
is, in the fewest possible words, the drift of his report. 

Some time, apparently, in 1885, two Bhootanese Penlos or 
‘district governors rebelled against their Rajah, with the alleged 
purpose of offering the country to the English, and got so far the 
upper hand that they beleaguered the Prince, and drove certain of 
his partizans to take refuge in Thibet. He (the Resident) sent 
‘Chinese and Thibetan officials and troops to restore order; and 
the rebels melted away at their approach. One of the Penlos com- 
mitted suicide, and the other submitted. The notable features of 
the case are that the Penlos are stated to have relied on English 
help; that one of the strategic movements of the Chinese com- 
mander was to cut off their retreat into India; and that, after 
general harmony had been restored, ‘‘the ruler, head-men, and 
Others . . . declared with one voice that, from that time forward, 
they were all ready to lay aside their previous enmities, and to 
join heart and strength with Thibet in resisting the English.” 
Obviously the Resident thinks he has attained, here, the highest 
political triumph ; but his tone of jubilant hostility to England 
will seem, to an English reader, in singular antagonism to the 
avowedly friendly sentiments of his Government. A remarkable 
point, also, is the occurrence of an avowedly pro-English movement 
in Bhootan, at the very time the question of intercourse was being 
revived in Thibet. It looks very much as though the Penlos 
represented a pro-intercourse party, which had the upper hand 
in Bhootan, but was incontinently extinguished by the Chinese 
Resident at Lhassa, and the Lama faction. It is clear that the 
voice of China, as (supposed to be) expressed by the Resident, is a 
determining influence in Thibet; and it is equally clear that 
Mr. Sé-leng-o belongs to the old, old school. 

It is, of course, difficult to gauge the precise feeling of the 
Thibetan people; but what we hear from Darjeeling agrees fairly 


* Vide Peking Gazette, 6th October, 1886.—It is noteworthy that the report was not 
published in the printed edition of the Gazette, but appeared only in the manuscript 
copy which has a very partial circulation. A full translation will be found in the North 
China Herald of the 1st December. 
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with what we glean from other sources. Hue declares that they 
are quite free from the exclusive notions which have characterised 
Chinese policy* ; and that his own expulsion was the work of the 
Chinese Resident, in opposition to the will of the Thibetan Regent ; 
and though Huc’s opinions must not always be accepted without 
reserve, it is inconceivable that he can have lied so outrageously as 
must be the case if his elaborate account of the Regent's personal 
bearing, and of the circumstances attending his departure, be dis- 
credited. The chances are that there are differences of opinion in 
Thibet as well as elsewhere; and it would be little surprising if 
there were two parties where power is so curiously divided. 

There seems, however, reason to believe that even the Dalai Lama 
is disposed to welcome our overtures. Everything tends to confirm 
the impression that opposition is confined to the Lamas of 
Lhassa, who find a willing ally in the Chinese Resident, and 
who refuse at present to allow merchants to pass the frontier 
without passports, and make it a condition of granting these 
that the trader should either pay them a large portion of his 
profits, or should trade with money borrowed from them at enor- 
mous percentage.t To overcome this partial opposition should, 
with the help China seems now willing to yield, not be insuper- 
ably difficult. We have blundered a little, as is not unusual with 
us, at the outset; but we have made some progress, notwith- 
standing. We have obtained an assurance of Chinese support, and 
we have raised the question in an acute form in Thibet. We shall 
probably succeed better at the next attempt, by help of the infor- 
mation we have gathered. 

It is interesting, in the meantime, to trace back the story to 
Bogle’s early mission, and to realise the curious constitution of 
the country we desire to approach. The circumstances of his 
adventure, and of Turner’s subsequent journey; of the Nepaulese 
invasion of Thibet, and of the Chinese intervention which resulted 
in the closure of the passes; of our endeavour, in 1861, to open 
up a commercial route through Sikhim; and of the aggravated 
obstruction which impelled us, two years ago, to a fresh effort to 
make that route valid: these are the leading incidents in the story 
which has been briefly sketched. Three Europeans only—Hue, 
Gabet, and Manning—have succeeded in reaching Lhassa during 


* “Les Thibetains ne professent pas a l’égard des autres peuples, ces principes 
d’exclusion qui font le charactére distinctif de la nation chinoise; tout le monde est 
admis & Lha-sa; chacun peut aller et venir, se livrer au commerce et & l'industrie, sans 
que personne s’avise d’apporter la moindre entrave a sa liberté... . Il est probable 
que les Anglais ne seraient pas plus repoussés que les autres des frontitres du Thibet, 
si leur marche envahissante dans |’Indoustan n’avait inspiré une légitime terreur au 
Talé Lama.” Souvenirs, §c., Huc, vol. ii. cap. vi. 

+ Darjeeling Correspondence of the Times. 
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the present century.* This bare allusion only is possible to the 
latter’s remarkable journey; and we have been obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with the briefest notes from Huc’s racy narrative. 
Natives of India have succeeded from time to time in crossing the 
frontier ; notably the Pundit Nain Singh, who is now living in 
retirement on lands granted to him by the Government in reward 
for his services, and Baboo Srutt Chundra Dass, who succeeded in 
penetrating Lhassa itself, and who was to have been associated 
with the abandoned mission. But against Europeans—with the 
exception of the three just named—whether approaching from the 
Indian or the Chinese side, the frontiers have remained sealed. 
Blakiston tried to reverse the Abbé Huc’s route, after the last 
‘China War; but failed to reach even the frontier. Cooper, also, 
tried to make his way through Szechuen ; but was turned back by 
the Lamas from Bathang, and found it equally impossible to effect 
-an entrance from Assam. Everything had, seemingly, been made 
smooth for Mr. Macaulay’s recent attempt; but the moral resist- 
ance of Lamadom defeated him on the south, as more practical 
measures had, six months earlier, closed the Keria mountains 
against Prejevalsky on the north. There is, however, an ominous 
tottering of old walls among the hitherto exclusive nations of the 
East. The hermit kingdom of Korea has opened its doors; and 
Thibet cannot expect much longer to escape its fate. The current 
year may well see the Chinese General’s seals removed, and a 
British Envoy enter the Rome of Buddhism. 


* Vide Narrative of Bogle’s Mission, &c., and of Manning’s Journey to Lhassa 
Manning not only reached Lhassa alone (except for a Chinese servant and a native 
moonshee) and unaided, but had an interview (in 1812) with the Dalai Lama, then a 
-child of seven. 


R. S. Gunpry. 
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ROSSETTI IN PROSE AND VERSE.* 


THE most objective author is certain, somewhere or other through- 
out his writings, to afford at least a glimpse of self-portraiture 
to the reader—some illuminative ‘‘ aside’ which, whether as from 
the writer himself or uttered by some fictitious personage, is all- 
revealing. In a sense, certain poets are independent of biogra- 
phies, which in some instances merely serve the purpose of 
anecdotal narratives. Shelley, Byron, Alfred de Musset, Leopardi, 
Omar Khayyam, Horace—in a lesser degree Keats, Heine, and 
Victor Hugo—stand revealed to us in their own writings. And 
pre-eminently to this order of poets does Rossetti belong. Not one 
of his biographers will lead us so deeply into his secret as he does 
himself. What any appreciative friend or critic may say of this 
writer’s nature and temperament, we are fairly sure to find already 
plainly manifest in his own words. Herein lies one of the most 
attractive characteristics of the poetry of the author of The House 
of Life. In it we are brought face to face with a fascinating 
personality, a man who is not of the common order, a visionary 
yet no mere dreamer, a man born out of due time, and yet on 
the fore-front of one of the chief intellectual movements of latter 
days; an observer with exceptional capacities for action; a recluse, 
yet ‘‘a force of central fire descending consciously and uncon- 
sciously on many altars.’”’ His weaknesses, his shortcomings, as 
@ poet, are as emphatic revelations as are his powers and excel- 
lences. Natures that run to excess are the richest. 

While the poetry of Rossetti everywhere more or less strikingly 
reveals the man behind it, here and there we come across lines 
peculiarly suggestive. One such utterance is to be found among 
the hitherto unpublished matter brought together in the collected 
works. The prose sketch for a poem to be called “‘The Orchard 
Pit” commences thus: ‘“‘ Men tell me that sleep has many dreams ; 
but all my life I have dreamt one dream alone.” This is as directly 
personal a statement as if it had occurred in an autobiography. 
Veritably, all his life Rossetti dreamt one dream. He was from 
the days of his boyhood onward haunted by the vision of Beauty ; 


* The Collected Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Edited, with preface and notes, by 
William Michael Rossetti. In two volumes. (Ellis and Scrutton, New Bond St.) 
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the love of Beauty became a passion ; this passion became his very 
being. 
This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand spake still—long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem,—the beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 
How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days! 

And like all lovers—those lovers, above all, who in the words of 
Mérimée, se passionnent pour la passion—he became a slave to- 
this tyrant Love, this wonderful abstract Beauty, and in his en- 
thralling, and even bewildering bondage, he again and again 
gropes vainly towards the living sunshine of reality, -at times 
even losing himself in phantasmal obscurities. It is not that he 
can be accused of vagueness, mere nebulosity. Even when most 
subject to the poetic mania, his lines vibrate with the passionate 
emotion which inspires them; but his inspiration is not unfre- 
quently so remote from those emotional resources which affect 
the generality of mankind that he seems to have hearkened at 
the portals of some house of dreams, rather than to the more 
urgent whispers of the world of reality. And yet no greater 
injustice can be done—alike to the man and to the poet—than 
to say that he was a dreamer only. His was a nature too keenly 
susceptible to the urgency of life to surrender itself in brooding 
inaction. He dreamt one dream—he lived one dream—he worked 
with the pen of the poet and the brush of the painter towards 
the realisation of one dream; but, more than most men, life was 
to him a thing of ceaseless wonder and absorbing attraction. 
He had pre-eminently that wonder-faculty which is a character- 
istic of great poets. An eminent critic has written of him that 
where his true importance in the history of literature lies is in the 
fact that (or with Coleridge) Rossetti is the chief exponent of that 
renascence of wonder—the renascence of the temper of wonder, 
mystery, and awe—which is the most thrilling and momentous 
thing in the history of latter-day civilization. But more than 
thirty years before Mr. Theodore Watts wrote to this effect, Rossetti 
himself had written of ‘ that indefinable sense of rest and wonder 
which, when childhood is once gone, poetry alone can recall.” To 
those minds, indeed, to whom Rossetti appeals most, just because 
of his exponency of this temper of wonder and mystery, he must 
take rank as one of the greatest English poets since Coleridge and 
Keats. With both the latter he had sympathies arising from 
sources deeper than appreciative admiration simply: he was at 
one with them in their power, their instinctive faculty rather, of 
looking at the qualities and apparent unrealities of life through 
the purely poetic atmosphere. Those possessed by the mania of 
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poetry look forth upon the world through a transmuting mist: an 
indefinable glamour glorifies their vision. But with this supremely 
poetic temper, with this mystic glamour, Rossetti had certain 
faults of so radical a nature that no inconsiderable portion of his 
poetry suffered irremediably. The greatest colourist of modern 
times, he at one period of his artistic career found his colour-sense 
intoxicated, or, perhaps, he believed with Blake that ‘‘ exuberance 
is beauty”’: and so in verse we find him at times revelling in an 
extravagant luxuriousness of diction calculated to cloy rather than 
to gratify. His verse became overloaded with gorgeous images, 
with ingenious combinations, with mere resonances. He delighted 
in the roll of a line, in the rhythmic strength of a decasyllabic 
verse, in the sonorous music of polysyllabic words, with an in- 
tensity of enjoyment which occasionally blinded him to the fact 
that the line had no essential relevancy, the verse nought save 
sound, the words more sonority than suitability. He regarded Lord 
Tennyson as the greatest artist in verse in modern times, but he 
failed to see that one reason of this was the Laureate’s simplicity 
of diction, his instinctive as well as cultivated preference for Saxon 
over Anglo-Latin words. There are poems of his, particularly 
certain sonnets, which contain lines almost in mongrel English : 
one sonnet, for example, commences with ‘‘ Like multiform circum- 
fluence manifold.” 

Again, through having—in his own words—long mentally car- 
tooned a poem before committing it to paper, and through much 
brooding upon it, he frequently made his meaning obscure to his 
readers when to him it was as manifest as daylight. Partly from 
this, partly from an occasionally exaggerated esthetic sense, he 
imprisoned the spirit of poetry in a network of words; and this 
defect becomes most noticeable when he is dealing with facts of 
nature. It is a relief, after reading such poetic phraseology as 


The embowered throstle’s urgent wood-notes soar, 


to turn to the unlaboured and impulsive strain of the Scottish 
singer— 
The mavis sings fu blithely 
On ilka leafy bough ; 
or to the English poet’s— 
Hark! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 
This inability to approach nature as a lover is in curious contra- 
distinction to Rossetti’s instinctive faculty for the apprehension of 
the beautiful. Scattered throughout his poetry there are many 
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most exquisite descriptions, but these are scenic glimpses de- 
scribed by the painter rather than the poet. It is, of course, 
difficult to realise this when we come across some beautiful lines 
here and there in a poem; fascinating, haunting, suggestive 
lines, such as those, for instance, to be found in Rose Mary. But 
whenever we discover Rossetti making a direct transcript or study 
from nature, for its own sake, we are almost certain to discern 
the difference between the purely literary method and that of the 
nature-lover. Take, for example, the fine sonnet on Spring. The 
oetave is admirable, and might have been written by Mr. Burroughs 
or Mr. Jefferies in so far as vivid portrayal of nature is concerned ; 
but let us read the sestet— 
Chill are the gusts to which the pastures cower, 
And chill the current where the young reeds stand 
As green and close as the young wheat on land: 
Yet here the cuckoo and the cuckoo-flower 


Plight to the heart spring’s perfect imminent hour 
Whose breath shall soothe you like your dear one’s hand. 


In the second tercet the poet lapses from nature into literary effect ; 
€an we imagine Wordsworth or Burns, Keats or Shelley or Chaucer 
having written these lines? Even the simplicity of form and 
dietion incidental to the ballad did not restrain Rossetti from 
passing in a single line from energetic and vivid directness to a 
remote and subtle conception entirely foreign to his artistic aim. 
In the stirring ballad of ‘‘ The White Ship ”—the personal record, 
it must be borne in mind, of Berold, a butcher of Rouen—we 
encounter at least one extraordinary incongruity— 
The king was ‘ware 
Of a little boy with golden hair, 


As bright as the golden poppy is 
That the beach breeds for the surf to kiss. 


It is certainly not the Rouen butcher who speaks in this italicised 
line: but Rossetti, and Rossetti not at his best. 

But if Rossetti has not magically interpreted external nature, 
if the literary instinct in him occasionally too markedly domi- 
nates the purely poetic, there is one point wherein he excels 
any contemporary writer. In the domain of the supernatural 
he is the sole worthy inheritor of Coleridge. This note of 
what is known as supernaturalism—this note of the mysterious, 
of the weird—is of modern emphasis; it is the sign of the pro- 
jection of the soul, stifled with the conventionalities and growing 
materialism of civilization, into the region of romance. The 
romantic spirit is the wind that unfolds the loveliest efflorescence 
of the human mind. The great poets are of necessity romanticists, 
for they are as Holian harps to the breath of Poetry, which is 
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sublimated romance. Lesser men are writers of poems, of verse. 
A man is not an artist because he paints pictures, a poet because 
he writes poems; the maker, the inventor, the seer, he and he 
only is the poet, the artist. A wider gulf divides Pope and Keats 
than separates the pure Saxon and the pure Celt. And it is 
because Rossetti is the foremost figure in the latest renascence of 
romanticism that he ranks so high, that he is placed by many on 
a pedestal which to the majority of people, perhaps, seems a 
blasphemous usurpation of the high places of the popular gods. 
This wind of romance blew through every day of his life, whether 
in his hand he held the brush or the pen— 
To him bringing 


Shapes from the invisible world. unearthly singing 
From out the middle air. 


But it was the vital essence of romance which permeated his nature, 
and no merely skin-deep or spurious romantic sentimentalism. I 
do not think that Rossetti (whose love for Keats equalled if it did 
not exceed that which he felt for Shakespeare and Coleridge) at all 
agreed with his favourite poet that— 
They shall be accounted poet-kings 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing things. 
And he certainly used to indulge in kindly mockery of Keats’ 
boyish and immature outery— 
O for an age so sheltered from annoy, 


That I may never know how change the moons, 
Or hear the voice of busy common-sense. 


In a word, Rossetti—so it invariably seemed to the present 
writer, at any rate—had too robust an intellect to imagine that 
science and poetry were fundamentally antagonistic. As an artist 
—in the narrow and common sense of the word—he was, however, 
at the opposite pole to that of Science: a fact which he at once 
admitted and approved. No poet was ever more anti-scientific 
than himself, but he had that deeper vision which recognized, 
even while it perhaps did not sympathise with, the greatness of 
the idea of unity underlying all things. With Keats, he would 
have preferred the world not to have known the woof and texture 
of the rainbow, so that when the wondrous bow appeared in the 
heavens it might be with all the mystery and awe of ancient 
days; yet, withal, he would not have it relegated to “the dull 
catalogue of common things.’ The woof, the texture, might be 
explicable ; the beauty, even the mystery of it, might be diffe- 
rent in effect from that produced of old; but, nevertheless, 
mysterious and beautiful it must ever remain. Some accounts 
of Rossetti have represented the poet-painter as a morbid 
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dreamer, a curse to himself and a burden to his friends; a hater 
of the common interests of mankind, a selfish devotee at the 
shrine of abstract Beauty, an enemy to the widening of man’s 
intellectual horizon. Others, who knew him intimately, and saw 
him continuously through several years of his least propitious 
period—can only say that they found him none of these things. 
In sweetness of temper, in graciousness of manner, in healthy 
and energetic, if not very comprehensive sympathy with the little 
things of life, in ready interest in everything intellectual, in 
quick willingness to see the humorous aspect of things, in urgent 
sympathy with and desire to share vicariously the troubles of 
his friends, in deep and broad insight into the fundamental prin- 
ciples and subtlest beauties of art and poetry—in one and all 
of these they found him the opposite of what he has sometimes been 
portrayed. Of course, it is not to be denied that he dwelt in the 
shadow of a great melancholy ; that on occasions, when suffering 
from nervous prostration, and other effects of insomnia, he spoke, 
and even acted, like a man bereft of absolute moral control, and 
that a certain morbid sensitiveness created difficulties not always 
easy of explanation; but these were the incidental, and not the pre- 
vailing, aspects of his later life. The profound sadness which cast 
its gloom over him did not make itself pérpetually evident. Melan- 
choly, moreover, is the invariable shadow of high genius. Again,. 
much of this extreme despondency was due to purely physical 
causes; insomnia, unwitting excess in the use of chloral, the 
habits of a recluse, all conduced towards emphasising and per- 
petuating the inborn and poetic sentiment of melancholy. This 
was evident in the rapid transition whereby he would frequently 
pass from a mood of dire despondency into one of alert interest, 
his eyes glistening with keen appreciation, his mouth twitching 
sensitively. Friends would arrive some afternoon (it would 
not “‘ heighten the effect” to say “some dull,” or “ gloomy,” or 
“‘wintry’’ afternoon, for to summer and winter, gloomy and 
bright days, Rossetti was—save in so far as these interfered with 
or assisted him in the prosecution of his painting—mostly indiffe- 
rent) and find him in the depths of fathomless despair. By 
dinner-time he would be in shallower seas of despondency ; an 
hour or so later he would be on the high-tide of conversational 
cheerfulness ; and between the hours of ten and three—when he 
was at his best—many a jest and hearty laugh, keen criticism 
and pungent remark, recondite reminiscence and poetic quotation, 
would make the lurking blue devils depart altogether from the 
studio—to await their victim when, in the sleepless morning-hours, 
he should be alone once more with his sufferings and unquiet 
thoughts. Even in the last year of his life, when his resolute and 
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dominant nature had become emasculated through the use of 
chloral, he would, not infrequently—by an imperious effort of the 
will—rally from a very hell of despairful despondency. In the fire- 
lit studio—from the walls of which gleamed fitfully the strange 
brooding eyes of some of those mystically beautiful women to whom 
he gave the names of Mnemosyne, Astarte Syriaca, Cassandra, Pan- 
dora, Proserpine: in the large gloomy bed-chamber, with its heavy 
hangings and haunting shadows, in the panelled sitting-room at 
Birchington, with the sea-wind moaning and shrieking round the 
house—in each, the present writer has seen Rossetti struggle like 
a drowning mariner with an overwhelming tide of deepest dejec- 
tion, struggle manfully, and triumph. Again, though he was no 
poet of nature, Nature at times had for him, too, her message, her 
solace. 

One day, not very long before his death, we stood together on 
the cliff at Birchington, looking seaward. The sky was a cloudless 
‘blue, and the emulation and exultation of at least a score of larks 
was something wonderful to listen to; the sweet scents of early 
spring everywhere prevailed, blent with the odour of the sea- 
wrack from below; the sea, of purple-shaded azure, was beau- 
tiful beyond words. At first I thought Rossetti was as heedless of 
his environment as he was in general ;* but in reply to some 
remark of mine he replied: “It is beautiful—the world, and life 
itself. I am glad I have lived; I am glad I yet shall live.” Insen- 
sibly thereafter his dejection lifted from off his spirit, and for the 
rest of that day and evening he was almost his old self again. 
Yet the shadow of death was even then upon him, and a weak- 
ness nigh intolerable. Those who knew him well have ever been 
-convinced that his genius (which up to the end grew more intense 
.and dominant, instead of diminishing) would have produced poems 
and pictures—poems more especially—equal to, if not surpassing, 
his highest published achievements. I always think of him as 
having died young. 

Der Aberglaube ist die Poesie des Lebens, said Goethe ; and if we 
translate this ‘‘ over-belief,”’ this ‘‘ superstition,” into ‘“‘ super- 
natural,” we proclaim a fundamental truth. At the base of the 
highest imaginative poetry lies what we call the supernatural 
element. Among the poets of the Victorian era, there is none who 
has touched a higher note of imaginative supernaturalism than 

* The previous evening, Miss Christina Rossetti—who was staying with her brother 
—drew my attention to a subdued but very beautiful sunset. While we were gazing 
at it, Rossetti, having overheard what was said, walked feebly to the window and 
looked out upon the dove-tones and pale amethyst of the west. He looked long and 
earnestly, and then turned away indifferently with the remark that he could not see 


what it was we admired so much. He projected his moods upon nature ; nature did 
not induce them in him. 
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Rossetti. It is this quality which raises to its supreme level of 
imagination The King’s Tragedy, a poem surcharged with the super- 
natural, as a thunder-cloud with electricity. 

More than any poet of our generation, Rossetti carried personifi- 
cation to excess. This particularity affords the most striking 
index to his spiritual nature, but it is often a source of weakness. 
Instances will crowd upon all students of his poems :—Memory, 
Death, Sleep, Oblivion, Youth, Love’s Hour, Dead Hours, Vain. 
Virtues, Lost Days, and so forth. 

Nay, why 

Name the dead hours? I mind them well; 
Their ghosts in many darkened doorways dwell 

With desolate eyes to know them by. 

* * aa * 
Here doth memory sit ° ” * 
While hopes and aims, long lost with her, 
Stand round her image side by side. 
* * * o 
One flame-winged brought a white-winged harp-player ; 
Then said my lady: “ Thou art Passion of Love, 
And this Love’s worship.” 
* 


aa * . 

Song, whose hair 
Blew like a flame, and blossomed like a wreath. 
— * fe * 


There the dreams are multitudes: 
Some that will not wait for sleep 


Deep within the August woods. 
a * *” * 


Then, too, let all hopes of mine, 
All vain hopes by night and day, 

Slowly at thy summoning sign 
Rise up pallid and obey. 

In the two bulky volumes recently published by Messrs. Ellis: 
and Scrutton—comprising in all more than a thousand pages— 
we have, to all intents, the complete life-work of Rossetti in litera- 
ture. With his great and steadily-growing fame and influence- 
asa painter we have here nothing to do; but I may quote the 
emphatic opinion of an eminent critic: ‘‘ These moral qualities, 
guiding an artistic temperament as exquisite as was ever bestowed 
on man, made him what he was, the greatest inventor of abstract. 
beauty, both in form and colour, perhaps that the world has. 
ever seen.” No one, admiring the genius of this writer, but 
will desire to possess these two volumes, which Mr. William: 
Michael Rossetti has ably edited and prefaced with an inte- 
resting introduction. Poems, translations, prose pieces, critical 
papers, and various highly-interesting memoranda—all are here. 
It is not an easy task for a brother to write critically and judi- 
cially of a brother, and no small credit is due to Mr. W. M. Ros- 
setti for his prefatory remarks, at once impartial and adequate, 
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reserved and appreciative. The additions which go to make these 
two volumes the “‘ complete works ” are variously valuable and are 
all interesting, though no one of them seems to the present writer 
so pre-eminently fine as to add materially to Rossetti's reputation. 

Before referring with some detail to the more important of 
these additions to what the author himself published in his two 
books of poetry, it will be as well to note the interesting and useful 
arrangement of the contents. In the first volume come the prin- 
cipal poems, in chronological sequence, beginning with ‘‘ Dante at 
Verona,” ‘‘ A Last Confession,” and ‘‘The Bride’s Prelude,” and 
ending with ‘‘ Rose Mary ” and “‘ The King’s Tragedy”; then suc- 
ceeds The House of Life, in Rossetti’s own arrangement, that mar- 
vellous series of a hundred sonnets, unlike anything else in our 
literature ; then come the Miscellaneous Poems, nearly four-score 
in number, also chronologically arranged, commencing with “‘ My 
Sister's Sleep” and “‘ The Blessed Damozel,” and closing with ‘ The 
Last Three from Trafalgar,” and “‘Czar Alexander the Second” ; 
thereafter follow the well-known Sonnets on Pictures, including that 
supreme example on Giorgione’s ‘‘ Venetian Pastoral,” and fourteen 
sonnets and verses written by Rossetti for paintings and drawings 
of his own, a number of short poems in Italian, and a dozen or 
more versicles and fragments. From page 383 the volume is occu- 
pied with the stories “‘ Hand and Soul” and “ Saint Agnes of 
Intercession,” and with six more or less finished prose schemes 
for projected poems ; with five short critical papers ; with various 
*‘ Sentences and Notes”; and with Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s editorial 
comments. The second volume comprises all that was published 
in the book entitled Dante and His Circle, including the unequalled 
translation of the Vita Nuova; various translations from the 
Italian and French, among which nothing surpasses in beauty 
the already familiar rendering of Francois Villon’s ‘ Ballad of 
Dead Ladies,” but also among which is the long and important 
translation of Hartmann Von Aué’s Der Arme Ileinrich, now for 
the first time published; and a number of fragmentary papers 
dealing with art and artists. 

Hand and Soul is already familiar to most students of Rossetti. 
This beautiful prose fantasy or prose-poem appeared first in that 
exceedingly scarce magazine The Germ ; it was afterwards reprinted 
in The Fortnightly Review, and finally had a limited private circu- 
lation in pamphlet form. Rossetti valued it highly, regarding it 
as as important an imaginative achievement as any of his poems, 
with a few super-excellent exceptions. It was written at white 
heat between the hours of 2 a.m. and 7, one winter night (or morn- 
ing) in December 1849, that is, when the author was only in his 
twenty-first year. It bears the evidence of this fervid emotional 
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impulse in its absolutely sustained impressiveness, and its exquisite 
diction seems to have gained rather than to have lost by the 
breathless haste of the young visionary. But fine and nobly 
suggestive as Hand and Soul is, it is surpassed by the strange tale 
Saint Agnes of Intercession, to which so many readers will turn 
with vivid interest. The latter is more concrete, and thus more 
surely captivates the imaginative sympathy of the reader. Although 
a fragment in the sense that it is unfinished, it is not difficult to 
forecast the conclusion it would have reached had the author been 
enabled to complete it. Mr. William Rossetti thinks that it must 
have been begun before Hand and Soul, and worked upon at inter- 
vals. When making a transcript of it in 1870, Rossetti gave it its 
present title, but he does not seem, then or later, to have added 
much to the original reading. As it stands, the tale constitutes 
less than half of the projected whole. It is inferior to Hand and 
Soul in imperative spiritual significance, nor in style has it the 
same subtlety and curious beauty as the mystic record of Chiaro 
dell’ Erma, but it is not less characteristically or ably written, and 
has—to use an expressive term—more grip. Apart from its lite- 
rary, it has something of an autobiographical value—in the 
opening passages, at any rate. 

The story is of a young artist upon whom is strangely forced the 
conviction of ante-natal existence. Four hundred years ago he and 
the girl whom he loves as Buccio Angiolieri and Blanzifiore dall’ 
Ambra, lived and suffered! Henceforward his life is as a dream. 
The tale ends abruptly, but we have a clue to the intended jinale in 
an etching by Millais made in or about 1850, an etching which 
would have appeared in The Germ had that magazine not come to 
an untimely end. As Angiolieri painted his beloved Blanzifiore 
(as “‘ Saint Agnes”) during her mortal illness, so—in this etching 
—we see the hero of the story painting the portrait of his betrothed 
when upon her is the shadow of imminent death. It cannot, of 
course, be claimed that the central idea of this story is original: 
in its evolution it is entirely so. Both it and Hand and Soul 
owed something in point of style to Charles Wells’s Stories after 

jature. Wells had always a great attraction for Rossetti, and 
I have often wondered why the latter never painted a picture 
founded on some passage in these practically unknown tales. ‘‘ The 
Maid of Provence” was, I think, his favourite, and there are at 
least two scenes therein especially calculated to fascinate the poet- 
painter’s imagination—one where the disguised heroine holds the 
torch for her own slaying; another as outlined in the following 
eminently Keatsian sentence, “as a wizard sitteth at a moonlight 
casement by a magic torch, knitting a vexed brow, and sweating at 
discovery of some webbed problem of enchantment.” 
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“The Orchard Pit” is nominally the prose-projection of a long 
poem ; it is, in fact, a complete and impressive prose-poem. It is 
short, yet not only is it entitled to rank among the positive 
-creative efforts of its author, but has, it may prove, a permanent 
impressiveness superior to either St. Agnes or Hand and Soul. 
‘The Doom of the Sirens,” a finished outline-sketch for a lyrical 
tragedy, is of no literary value; but “The Cup of Water” and 
‘Michael Scott’s Wooing,” contain the living germs of poetry, and 
we realise how much we have lost from the non-fruition of these 
schemes. Of the literary papers—all more or less pieces d’occasion 
—the longest is the collective one on Blake; the most literary, 
those on Dr. Gordon Hake’s poems; the most biographically 
interesting, that on ‘‘ The Stealthy School of Criticism.” The 
last is a reprint of Rossetti’s reply in The Atheneum (1871) to 
the criticism on him by Mr. Robert Buchanan ; its republica- 
tion, at this date, seems to me a mistake. No man has ever 
made a franker admission of having been in the wrong, than 
has Mr. Buchanan—in whose latest volume, it may be added, 
there is a paper upon Rossetti full of the warmest appreciation and 
of generous praise. No sane critic, no reasonable reader of his poems, 
would now discern anything in the poetry of Rossetti calculated to 
support the charge of sensuality. Sensuous in the best sense 
Rossetti as a poet is; so in art are Titian and Tintoretto and 
Turner ; so in poetry are Shakespeare and Milton. However, the 
honourableness of the word ‘‘ sensuous” is likely to remain as 
‘enigmatic to our countrymen in general as the idea of republican 
fraternity. It would have been more dignified, and more politic, 
to have omitted from the Collected Works this wrathful and not 
very potent diatribe against the wanton but powerful attack of 
-one who has long since laid down the lance and made loyal 
-Obeisance. 

Among the “ Sentences and Notes,” ‘‘ picked out passim from 
my brother’s note-book ’”’—ranging from 1866 till towards the close 
of Rossetti’s life—are various interesting and suggestive dicta; 
sometimes more interesting and suggestive than strictly original. 
This of poetry is good—“ Poetry should seem to the hearer to have 
been always present to his thought, but never before heard”; and 
of great interest is this note concerning colours. ‘‘ Thinking in 
what order I love colours, found the following :— 

“1. Pure light warm green. 2. Deep gold-colour. 3. Certain 
tints of grey. 4. Shadowy, or steel-blue. 5. Brown, with crimson 
tinge. 6. Scarlet.” 

To Volume II., that containing all Rossetti’s admirable work in 
translation, the main addition, as already stated, is Henry the 
Leper —the English version of the Suabian miracle-play Der Arme 
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Heinrich. It was while still in his teens that he translated (besides 
Burger’s Lenore, and a portion of the Nibelungenlied ; neither, un- 
fortunately, extant), Hartmann Von Aué’s famous poem; so that 
those who might be inclined to think he had followed the lead of 
Longfellow, who re-adapted the original in his Golden Legend, will 
find that Rossetti had the start of the American poet by four or 
five years. 

It is needless, at this late date, to emphasize the beauty and 
value of Rossetti’s translations. None has surpassed him as an 
interpreter of Dante and the early Italian poets. In his versions. 
not a breath of the volatile spirit of poetry escapes ; and for exqui- 
site subtlety and ingenuity, there is nothing to excel his rendering 
of Villon’s ‘“‘ Dead Ladies.” At times, when as a poet greatly 
superior to the writer whom he sought to interpret, he does the 
fortunate singer too much honour. 

Concerning the poetical additions to the first volume a few words 
must be said. Several of these miscellaneous poems have “already 
appeared in some outlying form”; of some others it must be 
admitted that they do not tend to add to the author’s reputation ; 
while, again, there are a few which no lover of Rossetti’s poetry would 
willingly lose. The longest of these new poems is “A Trip to: 
Belgium and France,’’—in decasyllabic blank-verse as inefficiently 
as that of ‘“‘A Last Confession” is worthily sustained. It is a 
traveller’s diary in verse, somewhat in the manner of a wearied 
Wordsworth. There are one or two noteworthy lines, some good 
descriptive passages, occasional bathos, and a fair amount of 
execrable prose such as the passage beginning (p. 228), “‘ Now, very 
likely he who did the job.” 

Among the several beautiful short pieces,* mention should be 
made of ‘‘ During Music,” lines which Shelley might have written ; 
“Near Brussels;” and the haunting melancholy ‘ Autumn 
Song ”— 

Know’st thou not at the fall of the leaf 
How the heart feels a languid grief 
Laid on it for a covering, 


And how sleep seems a goodly thing 
In autumn at the fall of the leaf ? 


And how the swift beat of the brain 
Falters because it is in vain, 
In autumn at the fall of the leaf 
Knowest thou not? And how the chief 
Of joys seems—not to suffer pain ? 


* One of these may now be quoted with exceptional propriety. Since this article 
was written, Mr. Philip Bourke Marston—a well-known poet and Rossetti’s most ardent 
disciple—died suddenly, though after prolonged ill-health, at the early age of thirty- 
six. As many will know, Mr. Marston was afflicted from childhood with blindness 
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Know’st thou not at the fall of the leaf 
How the soul feels like a dried sheaf 
Bound up at length for harvesting, 
And how death seems a comely thing 
In autumn at the fall of the leaf? 
For the rest, they are neither potent to add to, nor to detract from,,. 
any estimate of the value of Rossetti’s work in poetry. 

When all is said for and against the poetry of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, there remains this substantial basis for a permanent 
fame; he has written the House of Life, one of the three great 
sonnet-sequences in our language; The Blessed Damozel, the most 
spiritual, most imaginative, most exquisitely beautiful sustained- 
lyric of our time; and The King’s Tragedy, a poem of imaginative 
force and sheer poetic power, in itself sufficient to ensure for its 
author a lasting reputation. No one can read the last-named— 
for it is of the universal order of poetry—without realising the high 
position of Rossetti as a poet. 

Of Rossetti, may be aptly quoted that fine phrase in Cain: 
** Sorrow seems half of his immortality.” And much as we may 
welcome the poets of the joy and the beauty of the world, it is not 
questionable that sorrow has been a motive influence of incalculable 
value in the literature of all countries. But in Rossetti there is 
no mere wailing of grief. His is that serious sorrow, almost 
indefinite when hidden behind the laughter of children and the 
first beauty of spring, sternly grand when visible in the presence 
of death and in the winter of our fair hopes. In his noblest 
poems, in the words of Mr. Walter Pater, “‘one seems to hear a 
really new kind of poetic utterance, with effects which have 


Rossetti had for him a sincere regard : and in the collected works appears the following 
sonnet, which has hitherto been printed only in a critical biography of the older poet. 
The names of Mr. Marston’s three books of poetry are Song-Tide, All-in-All, amd 
Wind Voices. 
To Purtie Bourke Marston, 
Inciting me to poetic work. 
Sweet poet, thou of whom these years that roll 
Must one day, yet, the burdened birthright learn} 
And by the darkness of thine eyes discern 
How piercing was the sight within thy soul, 
Gifted, apart, thou goest to the great goal, 
A cloud-bound, radiant spirit, strong to earn, 
Light-reft, that prize for which fond myriads yearn 
Vainly, light-blest—the seer’s aureole. 
And doth thine ear, divinely dowered to catch 
All spheral sounds, in thy song blent so well, 
Still hearken for my voice’s slumbering spell 
With wistful love? ah! let the muse now snatch 
My wreath for thy young brows, and bend to watch 
Thy veiled, transfiguring sense’s miracle. 
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nothing else like them ; as there is nothing else, for instance, like 
the narrative of Jacob’s Dream, or Blake’s design of the Singing 
of the Morning Stars, or Addison’s Nineteenth Psalm.” 

The treasure of our English poetry suffered irremediable loss in 
that comparatively early death, think of Rossetti as we will. 
Howsoever this may be, we may well adventure the saying of him 
that which Shelley wrote of Keats— 


He wakes, or sleeps, with the enduring dead. 


Wituiam SHarpe. 
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THE METROPOLITAN COAL AND WINE DUES. 


Tue question of the continuation of the coal and wine dues within 
the Metropolitan area has evoked a vast amount of controversy, 
but not more than its great importance demands. It will not be 
denied that it is one which, while more or less seriously affecting 
the masses of the people, involves considerations likewise deeply 
affecting the incidence of taxation of the metropolis. The pub- 
licity recently given to the nature and extent of these dues renders 
anything like a description of them unnecessary ; nor is it requisite, 
in this instance, to say anything with regard to the continuance 
or discontinuance of the wine dues, because they yield so trifling 
an amount, comparatively, that controversy about them is quite a 
minor point. But it may be briefly pointed out, with regard to the 
present incidence and applicability of the coal dues, that previously 
to 1861 the area over which they were collected varied from time 
to time, but that in that year it was made co-extensive with the 
City and Metropolitan Police Districts, and so remains. The levy 
yields, in round numbers, between £450,000 and £460,000, which 
is divided between the Corporation of the City and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, the former body receiving 4d. a ton and 
the latter 9d. of the 13d. which is the full assessment. This would 
give about £316,500 per annum to the Board of Works, and about 
£140,000 to the City Authority. These are facts about which there 
is nothing controversial, and the question of the expenditure or 
application of the dues will be dealt with later on. 

Now, discussing the point which naturally first arises as to 
the wisdom and expediency of the dues, the preponderating weight 
of argument certainly lies upon the side of their continuance. 
Leaving out of consideration for the moment the larger point as to 
the expediency, in certain circumstances, of indirect taxation 
—which, however, has a peculiar interest just now to the heavily- 
taxed Metropolitan rate-payer—and dealing with the opinion that 
the impost bears with special hardship upon the poorer classes, 
and that they would benefit by its abolition, how does the matter 
actually stand? It certainly seems capable of demonstration that 
the contrary view would represent the real state of the case. To what 
degree has it been proved that they labour under any special hard- 
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ship from the tax? Taking the most favourable view of the case, 
as presented by the opponents of the dues, all that can be said 
is that if persistent reiteration of an allegation, in the absence of 
proof, would carry conviction to the public mind, all London should 
long ago have been converted to an adequate conception of the 
iniquities of the impost. But the public mind is more practical ; 
and hence it refuses to accept as a fact that which is merely an 
hypothesis. To say that the price of coal as charged to the 
smaller consumer is any indication of the injustice of the dues, is 
absurd. It may sound very well from the public platform, but 
when examined by practice it falls completely to the ground. 
Whatever the theory of the matter may be, practically it has 
been found that where coal is retailed by the hundredweight 
there is no difference in the price charged, whether it be vended 
within or without the taxable area. Besides this, what is more 
important still, as bearing upon this point, is that the price of coal 
in the London market has ranged as high as 45s. per ton, and as 
low as 14s. per ton, which certainly proves to demonstration that 
there are other guiding influences more cogent than the dues 
leviable within the Metropolitan area, which are responsible for 
and regulate the prices charged. The further allegation that the 
dues keep from the consumer coal of the value of 3s. and 4s. 
per ton at the pit’s mouth is equally plausible on the face of it, but 
the actual fact is that such coal is totally unfit for domestic pur- 
poses ; that there would be no demand for it, and that, therefore, 
the poor would not benefit from its introduction, but might possibly 
suffer if such an inferior fuel were placed unrestrainedly in the 
hands of unscrupulous traders. Moreover, those who have adduced 
these statements appear to have lost sight of the fact that the tax 
is not collected on the value of coal at the pit’s mouth, but is levied 
on the price, plus the cost of freight, obtainable in the London 
market. Dealing with the allegation that an abolition of the dues 
is desirable, as calculated to benefit the working classes, it certainly 
seems clear, no matter from what standpoint the question is 
regarded, that no such result would ensue. If, by any system of 
supervision or regulation the coal trade between the retailer and 
the consumer could be controlled so as to ensure that the benefit 
of the removal of the dues should be directly transmitted to the 
purchaser in a reduction of price, of course there would be some- 
thing to be said in favour of the contention that he would benefit. 
But such a provision is out of the question. The matter is one 
which must be left to the prevailing spirit and tendency of com- 
mercial transactions, which, it is to be feared, would be rather 
in the direction of benefiting those who intervene between the 
actual producer and consumer, than the consumer himself. Indeed, 
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it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that a “ring” of coal- 
owners and middle-men would be the first result of the abolition 
-of the dues for the purpose of appropriating the additional profits 
thus made available. That the consumer of small quantities would 
-derive the benefit is, to say the least, questionable. 

But accepting for a moment the hypothesis that they would do 
so, what, after all, would be the relief afforded them ? Looking at 
‘the very small quantities of coal that the working man individually 
uses, it is almost impossible that the removal of the tax could 
make any appreciable difference to him. The decreased cost of a 
farthing or more per week on the price of the coal used by the 
smaller consumer sinks into insignificance beside the contempla- 
tion of diminished sources of labour, more especially at the present 
period of depression of trade and industry. It has also to be 
remembered that the sums of money levied and leviable in respect 
of coal dues have been expended, and are intended to be expended 
—for Parliament has so willed it—in effecting public works of 
‘improvement ; or, in other words, in providing thousands of families 
with the ways and means of daily subsistence. For the removal 
of the dues will inevitably lead, if not to a complete cessation of 
the large schemes of metropolitan improvement, which have pro- 
vided so much labour in the past, at least to a curtailment of 
labour in those directions; a curtailment which can ill be brooked 
-at this moment of want of work, and which no small relief in the 
direction of cheaper fuel can counterbalance. 

Nor does this consideration exhaust all that may be said in 
respect to the benefits of the working classes dependent upon the 
retention of these dues. The question of improved intercommuni- 
cation for the inhabitants of the populous working-class districts 
north and south of the Thames below London Bridge is not unim- 
portant, because there can be no doubt that such direct access 
would mean the saving both of time and money to thousands of 
working-men who are obliged to use the circuitous routes of inter- 
communication which now exist. Therefore, if humanitarian views 
are to be the guiding principle in this matter, as appears to be the 
case with many, by all means let a broad view of the probable 
results predominate, and not the narrow and direct consequences 
-of the removal of the tax alone be taken into consideration. 

Passing from this aspect of the question, and considering, next, 
whether the tax is really necessary and beneficial, what is the state 
of the case? Prominently displayed is this incontrovertible cir- 
cumstance that the Metropolitan Board of Works, acting under the 
initiative, in many cases, and at all times with the sanction of 
Parliament, has, from time to time, undertaken and performed, 
for the benefit not merely of the London ratepayer and those in 
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the suburban divisions, but for all whose business or pleasure calls: 
them to the capital, certain great works of public utility, the cost 
of which works has been spread over sixty years. Obligations 
have thus been incurred, by and with the consent of Parliament, 
which must be met, and the fulfilment of which it is the duty of 
Parliament rather to assist than to retard. The Board and the 
City Corporation have, from time to time, carried out works of un- 
questionable public utility, such as the main drainage of London, 
the Embankment of the Thames, the construction of the Holborn 
Viaduct, the formation of other main thoroughfares, the widening 
of the approaches to, and reconstruction of, London Bridge, the 
purchase of the site of the General Post Office, to say nothing of 
the provision of open spaces, freeing of bridges, and other works. 
Many of these works were carried out prior to 1855, when the Me- 
tropolitan Board was formed as the central body for correcting the 
defects and neglects of existing bodies, and for satisfying the daily 
increasing desire for greater conveniences and for the adornment 
of the metropolis. The great sewage works undertaken have re- 
sulted in increased health, and the same may be said of the 
exercise of the powers subsequently acquired by the Board of 
creating parks, pleasure and recreation grounds, and open spaces. 
One of the largest duties thus thrust upon the Board by Parlia- 
ment was the construction of the Embankment on the north- 
east side of the Thames from Westminster to Blackfriars. This 
colossal enterprise, which will endure for centuries after the osten- 
tatious and fidgety municipal reformers of this time have dis- 
appeared and been forgotten, was carried out at a cost of two: 
millions sterling; and Queen Victoria Street, in continuation of 
the Embankment into the City, cost another million and more. 
All these works were promoted by the Government, and placed 
upon the shoulders of the Metropolitan Board to carry out, and 
have been carried out, it will be generally admitted, efficiently and 
well. 

The facts connected with the freeing of the various bridges need 
not be entered into. It is sufficient to state that there is hardly 
a bridge within the metropolis that has not been constructed,. 
partly constructed, or freed from toll through the instrumentality 
of these dues. Much more might be written under this head, in 
substantiation of the assertion that the dues have, in the past, 
been beneficially administered to the common good of the entire 
population. As to the necessity of their continuation there should 
be little hesitation. Leaving out of consideration the cost of past 
improvements, and regarding solely the question of future policy 
in that respect, the abolition of the dues would raise two alterna- 
tives : the practical suspension of all further schemes for promoting 
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the increased health, adornment and general improvement of the 
metropolis, or the necessity of increasing direct taxation. There 
are continued demands for a progressive policy on the part of the 
Metropolitan Board. Only recently the Board has been called 
upon by the Home Office, to effect a thorough purification of the 
metropolitan sewage before it passes into the Thames—a work 
upon which the Board is now entering, and which will entail an 
expenditure of three quarters of a million, and an annual expendi- 
ture of about £120,000. The Board is also desirous of forming a 
subway under the river at Blackwall—a work of obvious impor- 
tance to the working classes as well as to trade and traffic, and 
involving an expenditure of a million and a quarter at least. This 
subway is a crying necessity. It is intended for the purpose of 
providing direct communication between two parts of the metro- 
polis, identical in population and pursuits, but which are now, for 
the want of communication, as effectually divided as if they were 
many miles apart. Manufacturers and traders have to send many 
miles out of their way, in conducting their business, through cir- 
cuitous thoroughfares, entailing great loss of time, and involving 
considerable expense. In fact, an amount of loss, expense, and 
inconvenience is felt by all sections of the community, altogether 
incommensurate with any immediate gain that would result 
to them from an abolition of the coal dues. The tendency of 
Parliament, in fact, seems more and more to concentrate in the 
direction of heaping further responsibilities upon the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and there is something simply incongruous in the 
present state of affairs. 

The proposal to delegate to the Board the control and mainte- 
nance of certain additional London parks, with Westminster Bridge 
and Chelsea Embankment, and a few other places thrown in, 
means the transfer to the shoulders of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works of another heavy responsibility—a transfer of debt, also of 
heavy annual expenditure from the national to the local exche- 
quer, which are sure to involve increased rates. Nothing is heard, 
when these duties and charges are transferred to the Metropolitan 
Board, of its so-called indirect representative character; this in- 
sinuation is only made when the Board asks for a continuance of 
the coal duties. As a matter of fact, the Board is no more in- 
directly representative than the Ministry of the day which is 
selected from the members of the dominant party, the mayor of 
a town, the aldermen of a corporate body, the chairman of a 
Parliamentary Committee, or of a Royal Commission, or any 
other man who is chosen, after having served, as it were, an 
apprenticeship in a certain line in public life or municipal govern- 
ment, and who takes his share in the executive management of the 
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affairs. To place 100 men in a room, ignorant of London Govern- 
ment, whose sole qualifications were that they could make long 
political speeches, or spend a few hundreds of pounds in con- 
testing a seat for the central body, would be to change the 
present practical way of conducting business into a state of chaos, 
and would increase the rates and place the administration of 
affairs practically in the hands of a few highly-paid officials. 

But although, as has been said, nothing is heard, when execu- 
tive duties are thrust upon the Metropolitan Board by Parliament, 
of the imperfect or indirect representative character of that body, 
yet when, for the purpose of carrying out these duties they seek 
for a continuance of a useful and non-oppressive impost which 
forms part of their revenue, and which, in some form or other, 
has existed for centuries, what is considered to be the defective 
constitution of the Board—a constitution not of their own making 
but provided by Imperial Parliament, is the reason assigned for 
refusing to the Board the aid it seeks. 

With regard to the first alternative, the suspension of further 
important schemes of metropolitan reform and improvement, it is 
clear that the obligations already thrust on the Board by Parlia- 
ment, and the important sanitary and other works still being pressed 
by Parliament for execution, must lead to further expenditure, and 
further taxation, unless the dues are renewed. The next question 
that arises, therefore, is, first, whether the tax is in itself one of 
@ beneficial or non-injurious kind compared with other taxes; 
and, secondly, what other tax is it practicable to substitute for 
the coal dues if they are allowed to cease? Upon the first point 
there can be no doubt, in the opinion of all persons fully con- 
versant with the peculiar characteristics of the dues, that the tax 
is one of the best that exist in the metropolis, because it is 
cheaply collected, because the people are accustomed to it from 
long usage, it having been levied over 200 years, and because it 
falls more directly on a man’s means than any other tax that can 
‘be levied. There is more equality in it than in any other with 
‘which the public are familiar ; for the poor man with his small 
fire, and the wealthy one with his twenty or thirty fires, are equally 
and fairly assessed by it, paying according to their means. But, 
-after all, the answer to this question turns upon broad general 
principles of taxation. The whole question of taxation in the 
metropolis appears to be out of joint. Up to 1855 there was no 
central body to conduct matters of general improvement in the 
metropolis, and, unlike many corporations in the country, which 
have land, dues and tolls from which to make improvements, the 
whole burden of taxation in the metropolis for these, as well as 
other purposes, fell practically, though not theoretically, on the 
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occupation of houses. A much fairer method would be, in the 
imposition of any tax, to have recourse to the ability of persons to. 
pay. 

There is no doubt that the statement advanced is most true, 
that with the additional taxation of the School Board and Metro- 
politan Asylums Board the metropolis has in many districts nearly 
reached its limit in the matter of direct taxation, and that the 
extension of the principle further would become oppressive. It is 
said that the metropolis is rich enough to pay for its own improve-, 
ments ; but there is not a capital in the world, nor one practical. 
government, that will throw wholly on the occupiers of houses in 
the district selected for a metropolis the sole expenditure for the 
maintenance of parks, main thoroughfares, and bridges, which are: 
works intended for the benefit of all who use the capital as the 
centre of government and commerce. Levies in aid are made from. 
the Imperial Exchequer, and rightly so. 

And this leads to the second point: ‘‘ What other tax is it prac- 
ticable to substitute for the coal dues?” To largely increase the 
rates as now levied by law is out of the question. No; if the 
Legislature should decide, either in this or any future session, to do 
away with the coal dues, it should give the over-burdened ratepayer. 
the duties on carriages and the dog-tax within the metropolitan area, 
and should place a further tax on property. Proprietors, whatever 
interest they may enjoy in any property, should pay in proportion 
to that interest, and it should be made unlawful to cast the sole 
and entire burden on the occupier, the practice obtaining in respect 
of the present property-tax being extended and made more 
stringent. You would then take each description of property 
seriatim, and could catch every interest, whether it were of the 
occupier, of the mortgagee, or of the person who had a beneficial 
lease, until you reached the ground rent, each party paying in pro- 
portion to the property and interest which he may have in any 
estate. Coupled with this provision of means whereby the Metro- . 
politan Board should be empowered to raise funds for discharging 
its present and future obligations, it should be laid down that the 
full amount which the Board should be empowered to levy in the 
£ should be clearly defined by Parliament. It must be clear that 
the Legislature must either stop all metropolitan improvements, 
and throw out of employment thousands of individuals, or permit 
the coal and wine dues to be continued, or grant the proceeds of 
the taxes alluded to in aid of general local taxation. Any other 
course would engender great discontent upon the part of the rate- 
payers, and would paralyse the central municipal body, let it be 
called what it might, and the useful objects for which it was con- 
stituted would be defeated. 
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Taking into account the vast importance of this question, and 
the necessity of its being carefully and deliberately settled, it is to 
be sincerely hoped that the practically unanimous voice of the 
four millions of people of London, expressed through their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, will have due weight with the county 
members when the matter comes on for settlement; and that, 
recognizing that the question is not on all fours with that of the 
improvement of provincial towns, where the necessity for such 
gigantic expenditure as is requisite in London does not frequently 
arise, they will permit the Bill of the Metropolitan Board for a 
continuation of the coal dues to pass a second reading, and to be 
referred to a Select Committee where questions of detail may be 
considered. 


Rosert G. WEBSTER. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Ir we seriously ask ourselves what is the broad impression pro- 
duced by the debate on the Address, which, prolonged to the end of 
January, was continued during two-thirds of the past month, we 
shall surely be forced to reply that it is a feeling of profound 
distrust of an Assembly that could spend so much time in 
erratic and purposeless talk. The ordinary explanation of all 
this futile rhetoric is that the Home Rule Members for Ireland 
are determined to render government impossible by discrediting 
our Parliamentary institutions. But a very little reflection suffices 
to show us that this explanation is far from fully accounting for 
the scandal. It is perfectly true that the followers of Mr. Parnell 
contributed their usual volume of irrelevant utterance to the 
debate, and that, in doing so, their main object was to obstruct 
the progress of legislation. At the same time, the Opposition 
proper made no small contribution to the sum total of the fruit- 
less controversy ; and this, not so much from any deliberate deter- 
mination to obstruct legislation as from an instinctive desire to 
oppose and embarrass the Government. Neither can it be said 
that the Government’s own supporters abstained from swelling the 
discussion. Some fault has been found with them in certain 
quarters on this account. But it should be borne in mind—and 
the observation applies as much to the ordinary members of the 
Opposition as it does to the Conservatives—that representatives of 
the people are now sent to Parliament chiefly in order that they 
may display their talent for talking. Were this not so, how could 
we account for the fact that what is called a good candidate for 
a modern constituency is almost invariably one who commands 
popularity by voluble promptness of speech and boundless resources 
of language? Is it not natural, therefore, that the electors who 
chose him precisely because he could make long speeches, should 
expect him to confer distinction on the constituency he represents 
by an occasional, if not indeed by a frequent, manifestation of his 
special abilities? The Debate on the Address affords him the 
coveted opportunity ; and however much he may weary the House 
or afflict the general public, and however small the space the 
report of his speech may occupy in the London papers, his observa- 
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tions are set forth in full in the local journal of the Division for 
which he sits. Thus it is an instinct of self-preservation and self- 
advancement that prompts so many Members of Parliament to 
omit no opportunity of being heard within its walls. In point of 
fact, they continue their electoral tactics when within the House, 
and they waste its time in order that they may make sure of being 
returned to it afresh. 

But though each particular constituency may be gratified by the 
growing notoriety obtained by its own representative, the impres- 
sion produced on the country generally, by these repeated exhi- 
bitions of random and useless oratory, must necessarily be to 
gravely lower in its estimation the Assembly which is made their 
victim. The evil will not be an unqualified one, should it at last 
arouse the nation to a due sense of the disproportionate authority 
exercised by the Second Chamber, and induce it to listen to those 
who have for some time been contending that it is our political 
machinery, rather than those who work it, to which the chief 
blame attaches for our present condition. Meanwhile, not really 
apprehending the nature of the mischief, the House of Commons. 
is engaged in curtailing its own liberty of debate. We are far from 
saying that the New Rules of Procedure proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and substantially supported by many members of the Oppo- 
sition, are not timely and necessary. But those who imagine- 
they will provide a cure for the loquacity of Parliament and the 
growing weakness of the Executive, are destined to bitter dis- 
appointment. We can hope, however, that the discussion of the 
new Rules will not long stop the way to the introduction of 
Measures contemplated by the Cabinet for the better government 
of Ireland. Many reproaches, not all of them unfounded, have 
been addressed to the Cabinet, for the imperfect and perfunctory 
employment of the powers it already possesses for the repression 
of disorder, for the punishment of dishonesty, and for the vindica- 
tion of the law. At the same time, all impartial people will acknow- 
ledge there is much truth in the plea advanced by the Prime Minister 
at the meeting of the Conservative Party held at the Foreign 
Office on the 21st of February, that without the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, enjoyed by the Gladstone Administration, the 
Proclamation of the National League would probably have been 
attended with fresh legal embarrassments, rather than with any 
results satisfactory to the lovers of order. Nor must we expect 
that even the most stringent and continuous application of the 
powers possessed by the Executive, whether old or new, will 
speedily, or even soon, restore Ireland to a condition of normal 
legality. The consciences of the Irish people have been demo- 
ralized by the land legislation of the British Parliament. They 
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have been taught by the Legislature that they ought to enjoy a 
special exemption from the payment of debts and the execution of 
contracts, and it will be some time before these mischievous doc- 
trines are eradicated from the Irish breast. 

We cannot pass from the consideration of domestic affairs 
without paying a tribute of admiration to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, for the dignified and thoroughly competent manner 
in which he has discharged his duties as Leader of the House 
of Commons. On no occasion has he proved unequal to his posi- 
tion ; thus confirming our faith in the opinion we have frequently 
expressed, that for the judicious and effective conduct of public 
business, not showy qualities, but substantial virtues, are the 
most indispensable characteristics. It is also gratifying to note 
the growing enthusiasm which is entertained in the Conservative 
ranks for the solid abilities and the robust political attitude that 
distinguish Mr. Goschen. At the same time the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is making himself every day more and more at home 
in his new position. Nor is there the smallest sign of any falling 
off in the faithful support extended to the Government by Lord 
Hartington and his followers. The Conference of the Round 
Table still continues; but, beyond a certain general impression, 
for whose correctness we cannot vouch, that Mr. Chamberlain is, 
for personal reasons, anxious to see the rent in the Liberal Party 
closed, there is no reason to suppose that any material progress 
has been made in these private negotiations. 


Europe has been kept in a constant state of suspense during 
the past month, waiting to ascertain the result of the General 
Election in Germany. Prince Bismarck has achieved a decided 
and striking electoral triumph, nor can there be any doubt 
that the new Reichstag will pass the Army Bill in its integrity. 
But will that assure to Europe the blessings of peace? It 
would be rash to answer the question in the affirmative. But 
if any weight is to be attached to the words pronounced by Prince 
Bismarck and Count Moltke in the late Reichstag, we ought surely 
to be able to comfort ourselves with the reflection that the menace 
of war is diminished, if only by being postponed. The Imperial 
Chancellor affirmed, in the plainest and most direct language, that 
Germany would never assume the offensive against France without 
some stronger provocation than the fact that France is growing too 
powerful. When he uttered these words his quarrel was not with 
France, but with the Opposition in the German Parliament, whom 
he reproached with refusing to the Crown the resources indispen- 
sable for the safety of the Fatherland. 

The verdict of the German people has practically rescinded the 
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Resolution of the late Reichstag, and now that the Crown is certain 
to obtain the increased forces and the renewed powers it originally 
demanded, the Imperial Government would seem no longer to have 
any justification for threatening Europe with the imminence of war. 
Indeed, might we not go further, and affirm that it is now the 
bounden duty of Prince Bismarck, or better still, perhaps, of the 
German Emperor, to pacify and appease the public mind by a de- 
claration that shall encourage both the German and the French 
people to return, without further anxiety, to the pursuit of their 
ordinary avocations? It must be confessed that, during the pre- 
sent year, the French people have displayed an amount of self- 
control that is greatly to their credit. Had they replied to the 
opinion so freely expressed concerning them by Prince Bismarck 
with ebullitions of similar candour, France and Germany would at 
this moment be at war. 

If, therefore, the war panic subsides in Germany, it will certainly 
find no fresh fuel in France. At the same time, so long as the 
two nations go on arming against each other no serious person 
will believe in the indefinite maintenance of peace. It is not this 
person, nor that, it is neither Prince Bismarck nor General 
Boulanger, who can justly be reproached with playing the part of 
firebrand. It is the situation that is at fault; and for that 
situation we honestly confess we see no present remedy. 

The enigma whether we shall have Peace or War must, moreover, 
remain unsolved so long as the position of affairs in the East of 
Europe retains its present indefinite and uncertain character. Nego- 
tiations between the Bulgarian Envoy, M. Vulkovitch, and M. Zan- 
koff, and even between the Porte and M. Zankoff, have been broken 
off; the object of the latter having evidently been either to break 
down all resistance on the part of the Bulgarians, or to leave them 
to confront the perils involved in the prolongation of a provisional 
state of affairs. It is highly characteristic of Russian diplomacy 
that M. Zankoff has never been nominated, nor even officially 
recognized, as the agent and spokesman of the Czar; though he 
has been allowed to assume a tone he would never have dreamt 
of adopting but for the notorious fact that he was in the employ- 
ment, and has been acting on the inspiration of, the Government 
of St. Petersburg. Could the affairs of Bulgaria be severed from 
the general affairs of Europe, it might be immaterial whether the 
Bulgarian Question be closed or remain open. But, affecting, as 
they do, the whole policy of Russia, they are intimately connected 
with the relations of Germany and France, and indeed with the 
relation of all the Great Powers towards each other. It is a 
matter of absolute indifference to the Czar how much Bulgaria 
suffers by being deprived of a Princely Ruler; but it is all im- 
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portant to him that Russia should not be involved in war on 
account of Bulgaria, until the designs of Germany have been more 
clearly ascertained. Germany must necessarily desire to weaken 
France. It is of supreme importance to Russia that France 
should not be weakened. Whatever may be the outward evidences 
of friendship between the Rulers of Germany and Russia, the 
policy of the two countries is fundamentally and inevitably 
hostile ; and the world at large is beginning to recognize a fact 
which has long been potent to shrewd observers. The arma- 
ments of Austria-Hungary are closely connected with this cireum- 
stance ; for against whom can they be directed save against the 
Power that aspires to sway the destinies of the Balkan Peninsula, 
and to make of it a line of march to Constantinople? The Alli- 
ance between Germany and Austria remains absolutely unimpaired ; 
and the precautions taken at Vienna against Russia have received 
the express sanction, and probably are owing to the positive sug- 
gestion, of Prince Bismarck. In a word, if we brush aside all 
minor issues, we see clearly that the broad issue is this: France 
and Russia, without having entered into any formal pact, are 
practically allied for the purpose of holding Germany and Austria 
in check ; and Germany and Austria are avowedly allied in order 
to keep France and Russia in check. 

Such being the case, it is interesting to know the disposition 
of the other Powers. There has been a Cabinet Crisis in Italy 
of long duration, and, at the moment at which we write, it has 
not been brought to an end; Signor Depretis having encountered 
more than the usual difficulties in striving to effect one of those 
parliamentary combinations for which he is so famous. All it 
behoves us to note in this place, in connection with the Crisis, 
is that there is every reason to believe no arrangement will be 
made that removes Count Robilant from the direction of Foreign 
Affairs. He is a persona grata at Vienna, therefore at Berlin ; and 
it is felt that the understanding between Italy and the German 
Powers is more secure in his keeping than in that of any other 
Italian statesman. We shall hardly be wrong in believing that if 
ever the natural antagonism between France and Russia on the 
one hand, and Germany and Austria on the other, leads to a 
conflict between them, the forces of Italy would be thrown into the 
scale in favour of the German Powers. If we add that it is almost 
inconceivable, in such an event, that Turkey and the Bulgarians 
would not both be found fighting on the same side, we shall per- 
ceive that, formidable as the joint armies of France and Russia 
might be, they would still be over-matched by the combination at 
Prince Bismarck’s disposal. The stubborn and gallant manner 
in which the Italian troops held their ground at Massowah against 
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the Abyssinians shows that the Army of the King of Italy would 
be no mean factor in any great European War. 

We have left England, it will be seen, completely out of the 
calculation. But could England remain absolutely isolated from 
such a conflict ? It would require consummate statesmanship to. 
induce Germany, Austria, Italy, and Turkey, to fight for our 
interests, we ourselves holding aloof. Yet, no deubt, that is the 
course many persons would recommend, and all would aim at. 
Nevertheless, the tenacity with which the Government of Lord 
Salisbury maintains our hold on Egypt, with the practically unani- 
mous approval of the nation, shows that the English people have 
an instinct that, while the affairs of Europe, both in the West and 
in the East, are so unsettled, it will not do to allow ourselves to be 
dislodged from any coign of vantage. 


February 26th. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as. 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


A Policy for Ireland. 


To tHe Epirors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Will you allow me to say a few words on a letter, so headed, in 
your last number ? 

The writer advocates education of such a character as is preferred 
by Irish parents. If he means that such private schools may be set up. 
as would be popular, it is so now. But perhaps he means that the 
State should provide such. If so, he must consider that it is the clergy 
and not the parents who decide such questions. Any parents who send 
their sons to the purely secular education of L. C. D. do so against the 
orders of the clergy. 

He must view Romanism as a political system, rather than as a 
religious one like that of the Church, Presbyterians, Methodists, or 
others. A Romish University teaches that the Pope may depose 
monarchs, and release subjects from their allegiance. If the writer 
would understand the principles of Romanism, I would recommend to 
him the writings not of Protestants, but of a strict Romanist, Dr. 
Charles O’Conor, Librarian at Stowe to the Duke of Buckingham. He 
had there the best private collection of books and MS. connected with 
Ireland. Now let us see what he says of the conduct of the Romish 
clergy, when Charles II. was restored in 1660. After the rebellion of 
1641, and Cromwell’s settling his soldiers in Ireland, the Romish gentry 
were anxious to prove that they had been loyal to Charles I., and that 
to punish them for resisting Cromwell and the Parliament would be 
unjust. The Duke of Ormond was their friend and advocate with the 
King. Those, on the contrary, who already possessed, or wished for,. 
their lands, represented them as rebels against England itself, and not 
merely against the Parliamentary Party. In order to assure the King 
of their loyalty, a Remonstrance was drawn up to the following effect : 
** We confess and declare that, notwithstanding any power, or preten- 
sion of the Pope or See of Rome, or any sentence or declaration of what 
kind or quality whatever, given, or to be given, by the Pope, his prede- 
cessors or successors, or by any authority, spiritual or temporal, proceed- 
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ing or derived from him, or his See, against Your Majesty, or royal 
authority, we will still acknowledge, and perform to the uttermost of our 
abilities, our faithful loyalty and true allegiance to Your Majesty. And 
we openly disclaim and renounce all foreign power, be it either papal 
or princely, spiritual or temporal, inasmuch as it may seem able, or 
shall pretend, to discharge or absolve us from this obligation, or shall 
any way give us leave or licence to raise tumults, bear arms, or offer 
-any violence to Your Majesty’s person or Government, being all of us 
ready, not only to discover all treason which shall come to our hearing, 
but also to lose our lives in defence of Your Majesty,” &c. This, to 
prevent objections from the Ultramontane party, was taken chiefly from 
a printed declaration, presented to Parliament in 1640, and a former 
‘one, addressed to Sir T. Fairfax by seven English Catholic peers and 
twenty-seven Catholic esquires. This Remonstrance being signed at 
Lord Clanrickard’s house in London by such as were there, was pre- 
sented to the King, having ninety-seven names of the most respectable 
Catholics of Ireland. The bigoted party objected that no Catholic 
nobleman would have signed this Remonstrance if his piety had not 
‘been taken by surprise. 

To this the Irish nobility and gentry replied that they signed the 
Remonstrance uninfluenced by any other consideration than by the 
unmerited obloquy which the conduct and maxims of some bishops 
caused to their religion, and the dangerous influence which such maxims 
had over the uninformed population of lreland. The bishops objected 
to sign after the laity, on pretence that they ought to have been allowed 
to sign first. Then they refused until they should be able to meet in 
council, then illegal. Ormond got the King to allow them to meet for 
the purpose. The Remonstrance was so freely signed by the leading 
Catholics about Wexford, that efficacious remedies were required lest 
their example should be followed by the whole Kingdom. The gentry 
who signed were threatened with excommunication—they were seduced, 
it was said, by false brethren of the second order of the clergy—wolves 
in sheep's clothing, who must be excluded from the fold, lest they should 
proceed further to infect the flock. The Nuncio at Brussels went so far 
as to give to the second order the nickname of Valesian Hereticks, in 
hopes of detaching them from Walsh (Valesius), and he summoned them 
to appear before him, as such, in Flanders, and to be sent into exile to 
Spain and Italy, where they should be tried by the Inquisition. He 
added that the Remonstrance contained damnable doctrines, which were 
condemned by two successive Pontifis, Paul V. and Innocent X., when 
King James proposed his oath in 1606. He declared, in a letter to the 
Rev. Bondaventure, alias Flan Mac Bruodin, dated Brussels, October 2, 
1668, that this infamous heretical Remonstrance will injure the Church 
more than any former persecution—“‘ quam queois anteacta Hereticorum 
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persecutio "—; and exhorted the Irish to martyrdom, rather than, by 
signing such a damnable document, to apostatize. See O’Conor, His- 
torical Addresses, Part II., p. 143-161. 

This is Romish doctrine still. It has never been renounced. If ever 
Rome should have taken hands with England it was then, in 1660. All 
the estates of the Catholic laity were at stake. The Cromwellian 
settlers, and all others who held or signed for forfeited estates, wished 
to prove all the Catholics rebels. Ormond wanted them to save them- 
selves by this Remonstrance. But the Popish bishops and upper clergy, 
and all who looked to Rome for promotion, would not allow it. They 
had no estates to lose, the lords had; but the lords might starve, while 
the Pope reigned and the clergy could be rewarded with bishoprics. 

This is the system which would be inculcated in an endowed Univer- 
sity. It cannot be England’s wisdom to endow any such. Of course, 
if Romanists will set up such themselves, and allow their sons to learn 
its disloyal principles, neither we nor England can prevent it. But to 
help it would be as suicidal an act as England could possibly commit. 

Your obedient Servant, 
CuarLes CROSTHWAITE, 


Canon and V. G. of Kildare.. 


A March-to-Moscow Enterprise. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is with a feeling of amazement that I have read Colonel 
Malleson’s article on the ‘ Rivalry of England and Russia” in your 
February issue. There must be some serious mistake about it. By 
an unfortunate error he appears to have sent you an article written 
eight or ten years ago. It cannot possibly have been written in the 
year 1887, because my estimate of Colonel Malleson’s capacity as a 
writer on the Russo-Indian Question, often expressed, and never 
adversely, refuses to associate his name with an extraordinary fallacy, 
based upon the dead facts of a vanished past, gone, never to return. 
A general insurrection in the Caucasus is as utterly impossible as a 
rising among the Welsh. As well might Russia invoke the aid of the 
Crofters, as of 75 per cent. of the peoples he imagines would welcome 
an English invading force ; as well might the bugle-blast of a French 
general landing at Dover summon to his aid the ancient Britons, the 
Saxons, and the Danes. That we could land a force I will concede, 
but that we could penetrate even to Tiflis is, I consider, impossible. 
Colonel Malleson says that the ‘‘ 69,000 Circassians ” would rush from 
‘the northern and north-western slopes of the Caucasus’’ to help us. 
Where are they? All told, men, women, and children, the Circas- 
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sians number only 25,000 souls. Then would come the Abkazians, 
“* numbering 120,000, ready for a well-planned revolt.” All told, men, 
women, and children, the Abkazians number only 52,000 souls. Here, 
therefore, at a stroke, the 180,000 Circassian and Abkazian warriors 
dwindle to 15,000, even if we reckon one in every five of the 
united total of 77,000 Circassians and Abkazians as fighting men. 
‘This is the outside possible estimate; but it is a well-known fact that 
the remnants of these two tribes have been so carefully weeded that 
I question whether even a thousand or two would join us; at any 
rate, instead of 180,000 cavalry, we should be greeted only by a mere 
riff-raff of a few thousand poor tribesmen. These two tribes have 
always been regarded as the backbone of a revolt on the Black Sea 
side. That backbone is gone; so that the English would start from 
the coast unaided. It would be only when they approached Tiflis 
that they would come in contact with the Ossetes—his next factor of 
support—which he numbers at 65,000, in reality 110,000, which would 
only afford a total of 22,000 fighting men ; the majority, however, Chris- 
tians, and opposed to the Turks, and who, moreover, are on excellent 
terms with the Russians. Finally, he specifies the Tchetchentzes, on the 
Caspian coast, who would aid us when we had traversed Transcaucasia. 
He reckons them at 120,000; as a matter of fact the Tchetchentzes, 
Lezghians and other East Caucasian tribesmen, all told, number 
150,000 ; and could not give more than 30,000 fighting men. Altogether, 
therefore, the projected reliance on the ‘‘ 900,000 mountaineers of the 
Caucasus” is a reliance on thin air. If the pacified dregs of all the 
tribes I have cited helped us, the general total, including boys and old 
men, would be only 67,000 males, of whom one third would be Chris- 
tians—a total Russia could outmatch with loyal natives without any 
difficulty. 

Next, Colonel Malleson refers to the Georgians, ‘850,000 and 
secretly hostile”; but he does not specify the aid they would give us. 
Being Christians, and hating the Turks, they certainly would not 
welcome an Anglo-Turkish force. Curiously, last night I was visited 
by a Georgian gentleman, just arrived from the Caucasus, with a letter 
of introduction from a Tiflis friend. He was very frank as to the 
grievances of his countrymen, but ridiculed the idea of their rising 
against the Russians on our behalf. As regards the ‘‘ 572,000 Arme- 
nians ” (in reality 750,000) they would certainly be loyal, as they hate 
the Turks, and have been long favoured by Russia, in return for which 
they are rapidly Russifying themselves. Colonel Malleson does not say 
if he thinks they would help. He is equally reticent as to the Tartars. 
With regard to the Russians, who are swarming to the Caucasus and 
settling down there, he omits to mention that there are 1,500,000 dwel- 
ling north and south of the range. They, alone, without the aid of the 
army, could tackle that imaginary force of ‘900,000 mountaineers,” 
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which, I have shown, could only put 67,000 males in the field, of whom 
but a few thousand would really fight. 

Now out of the 5,750,000 people of the Caucasus 1,500,000 are 
Russians, and 750,000 Armenians; making 2,250,000, or, with 90,000 
Germans, Greeks, and Jews, nearly one-half, perfectly loyal. The 
1,000,000 Georgians, who are Christians and would not join a Mussul- 
man revolt, raise this to 3,340,000. Then come, on the Caspian side, 
1,550,000 Tartars, quite pacified, without aspirations, and whom even 
Colonel Malleson does not dare to describe as allies. Add 110,000 
Christian Ossetes, and we get a total of 5,000,000 out of 5,750,000 
either loyal or utterly unreliable as allies in the event of a war. 
Hence, the “ rising ” he would invoke in the Caucasus is a myth. 

If the army of the Caucasus be estimated at 150,000 troops, is it 
conceivable any English force could conquer that region, in face of the 
facts I have given? But restrict the operation to a march of 560 miles 
to Baku, on the Caspian—what force could arrive there, after guarding 
the communications through Tiflis, and confront the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men Russia could pour down the Volga if she chose? With 
her 800 steamers on the Volga, and the 100 on the Caspian, with her 
barge capacity on the Volga of 3,000,000 tons, and her 1,500 sailing 
vessels on the Caspian, Russia’s power of concentrating an immense 
army on any point of the Caspian is so patent that I confess I cannot 
believe that ever Colonel Malleson imagined it possible to cut the 
Russian communications in that sea. What could our penny steamers, 
taken in sections to Baku, and put together there, do against such a 
marine? No; whatever way one soberly looks at it, Colonel Malleson’s 
proposal to seize and hold the Caucasus is a ‘‘ March-to-Moscow ” enter- 
prise. Feasible, perhaps, during the Crimean War, it is utterly im- 
practicable to-day ; and so far from being vulnerable, the Caucasus is 
the most invulnerable part of Russia. Even if it were not so, its tem- 
porary loss, which would not carry with it the loss of the Caspian, 
would leave unaffected the Volga-Krasnovdsk-Merv line of communica- 
tions, and would be no more felt by Russia proper than the temporary 
loss of New Zealand would be felt by Great Britain. Such a blow as 
he plans, therefore, is a blow that England cannot possibly strike under 
any conceivable circumstances, and all she can really do is to rear such 
a barrier in Afghanistan as shall stem any rush of Muscovites. 
Opinions may differ as to how this is to be done, but if the actual 
position of Russia in the Caucasus in 1887 be carefully studied, there 
can be no difference of opinion that the plan put forth by Colonel 
Malleson for an offensive movement there, to call away the Russian 
hordes from Herat and Candahar and cleave their communications in 
the Caucasus and Caspian, is quite outside the power of this country. 
If the facts I have given in support of this view be deemed inconclusive 
I would refer your readers to my threepenny pamphlet for the masses, 
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on the subject, Russia’s Power of Attacking India (London: W. H. Allen 
& Co.), in which I have illustrated the later Russian plans by some maps. 
that show how imminent the danger is, and how hard the conflict will 
be between Russia and England in the East. All the more reason, 
therefore, that there should be no illusions as to what we can do against 
Russia in the event of war. If we can do nothing in the Caucasus, it 
is obvious we must increase our efforts for bearing the brunt of the 
Russian attack in the Indo-Afghan region and the Persian Gulf. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Plumstead Common, Kent, Cuartes Marvin. 
Feb. 10, 1887. 


The Tripartite Division of Tithes. 
To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Lord Bramwell, in a letter to the Times of yesterday, treats the 
tithe rent-charge (so called) as a debt due from the landlord, which he 
is bound to pay. : 

Considering Lord Bramwell’s position, this will probably be taken as 
a statement of what the law is, and as convicting of error my letter 
in the National Review for the current month. 

Lord Bramwell can, however, hardly have meant his letter to bea 
statement of the law. Section 67,6 & 7 William IV. c. 71, says that 
‘‘ Nothing herein contained shall be taken to render any person whom- 
soever personally liable to the payment of any such rent-charge.” 

In Griffinhoofe v. Daubuz, 4 Ell. & Bl. 230, it was decided that the 
landlord is not personally liable. At page 235 Lord Campbell, C. J., says 
‘No personal liability on the part of the defendant (the landlord) is 
created by the Act,” and ‘“‘ There is nothing in the Statute requiring the 
landlord to pay; on the contrary that is carefully guarded against.” 

The judgments of Coleridge, J., and Wightman, J., are to the same 
effect, and Erle, J., had left the Court. This judgment was affirmed in 
the Exchequer Chamber (25 L. J.—N. 8.—Q. B. 287 & 5 Ell. & Bl. 746), 
and the personal liability of the landlord was not even alleged as the 
case was presented there. Lord Bramwell, then at the bar, argued 
against the landlord, and the first words of his reply appear to have 
been “ in the popular sense,” and the echo of these words will best guide 
your readers in the interpretation of his Lordship’s letter. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your Faithful Servant, 

Lincolns Inn, RR. W. Witte. 
16th Feb. 1887. 
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Volunteers and the Capitation Grant. 


To tHe Eprtors or “ Tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I shall be glad if you can find space for a few remarks upon this 
subject. Just now, when the armies of Europe are organized on such a 
scale that the Germans are about to add 41,000 men to their peace 
establishment, it is certainly a proper time to look most carefully to our 
means of defence, and it is well that the Government have this parti- 
cular subject under consideration. 

It should be borne in mind, that whatever may be the efficiency of the 
Volunteer force as at present organized, or the proper place for troops of 
this nature in case of war, from the professional soldier’s point of view, 
the actual position the Volunteers would occupy in case of invasion would 
be the fighting line, from the simple reason that there would not be 
troops enough of any other description to make up the necessary com- 
plement to meet an enemy of such proportions as would certainly be 
brought against us were an invasion attempted. The sooner this fact 
is acknowledged and recognized the better for the safety of the country. 
In the present state of public feeling, it is out of the question to think 
of increasing the Regular Army, or even the Militia, to any appreciable 
extent, and still more so to talk of compulsory service; the practical 
problem, therefore, remains—how to make the best of what we have, 
viz. the Volunteer force. ; 

No doubt the Committee presided over by Lord Harris has given 
the matter careful consideration, but I very much fear that the evi- 
dence laid before this Committee was rather calculated to mislead 
than to guide to a right conclusion. What may have been said by the 
few witnesses the Committee called, of course, I do not know, but, 
without doubt, the chief evidence they have had to consider was supplied 
by the very elaborate accounts that were called for from every battalion 
of Volunteers, showing the expenditure for the last five years, and, in 
some particular cases—the cost of ranges, &c.—back from the commence- 
ment of the Volunteer movement. It is these returns which I venture 
to say were misleading. 

I have before me the official form on which these accounts were sent 
in, and from it it is evident that certain items of expenditure which are 
allowed to be included are, nevertheless, considered illegitimate, while 
others are looked upon as only partly so; this assumption is really 
begging the whole question. 

Again, the return shows the expenditure, not the debts incurred. 
Now, it is clear that the expenditure, that is the money paid, was in 
every instance governed, not by the requirements, but by the amount 
received, and there is nothing to show what may be the debts to bankers 
or army contractors. 
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Lastly, there seems to have been an idea in the mind of the official 
who drew up the form, that whatever has been necessary has been 
expended, and that to make up the amount where the Government 
allowance fell short, subscriptions have been forthcoming, and that 
what is now asked is—that the officers and others may be relieved of 
the necessity of continuing these subscriptions. This is a mistake. 
The fact is, that with the present grant, and the subscriptions, and all 
the credit that has been obtained, it has been found, in many instances, 
insufficient to properly maintain the present standard of efficiency, and 
for want of funds much has been left undone that ought to have been 
done. 

Some Volunteers are now saying, that with an increase of capitation 
grant, further requirement for efficiency may be made with impunity ; 
others are much alarmed at this idea, fearing lest a further demand 
on the men’s time may prove disastrous. To some extent both these 
contentions are right. 

It is not absolutely necessary to make a further call on the men’s 
time, and yet to vastly improve the efficiency of the force. Probably 
the amount of drill gone through, to conform with the regulations as 
they at present stand, is a good deal more than was ever done by the 
American soldiers who fought so splendidly in the Civil War. 

Let me make afew practical suggestions. It would be best if the terms 
for the Capitation grant of 30s. remained as they are, but for an in- 
creased grant, ask for more efficiency ; that is to say, do not add to the 
number of drills required from the individual volunteer, but to the 
drills, as at present demanded, add better discipline, complete equip- 
ment, more mobility, and better marksmanship. 

Better discipline can be obtained in one way only; that is by embodi- 
ment of battalions in camp. Let the Camp’s grant be made 3s. per day 
instead of 2s., and do not limit the number of days to six, nor make 
it essential that the minimum of three clear days should be consecu- 
tive. 

Complete equipment.—Give an extra 5s. Capitation grant to the batta- 
lion that is completely equipped and turns out for inspection in marching 
order with great-coats, valises, water-bottles, &c. just as a regular 
regiment. 

Mobility It may be thought that it is little Volunteers themselves 
can do towards this desirable end; if so, this is a mistake. It would 
be trespassing too much on your space to describe at length what can 
be done. But I can state, as a fact, that it would be quite possible 
for every Volunteer battalion to possess its own Volunteer regimental 
transport. 

The experiment has, in one instance, been tried and proved success- 


ful, and a complete scheme was laid before the War Office more than 
eighteen months ago, 
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Let the Capitation grant and forage allowance proposed in that 
scheme be given, and in all probability it would not be long before it 
became quite general for Volunteers to possess regimental transport 
throughout the force. 

Marksmanship.—Some men have no ability in this direction. Do not 
exclude them ; there must always be a large percentage of men wanted 
for other duties than firing at the enemy; there is the baggage to see 
to, the cooking to do, the wounded to be attended to. Let the men 
who cannot reach a certain standard be set apart for such duties, and 
give for them the same amount of capitation as at present; but for 
those who can get into the second class at target practice, give an 
extra 2s. 6d., for the first class men 5s., and for marksmen 10s. 

Were these propositions acceded to, the utmost expense it would 
entail upon the country would probably not exceed £150,000 per 
annum, and I venture to say that not a single item in the estimates 
would be better spent. It would most likely be the means of saving 
millions at some future date, and, of still more importance, of pre- 
venting disaster. 

May I add that for ten years | have been treasurer of the battalion 
to which I have the honour to belong, and that I have had more than 
twenty years practical experience of volunteering. Apologising for 
writing so long a letter, 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
T. Sturmy Cave. 
Major and Hon. Lt.-Col. 1st Vol. Batt. 
Hampshire Regiment. 

P.§.—Since writing the above the Report of Lord Harris’s Committee 
has been published. Iam the more convinced that the accounts have 
been misleading. The suggestions of the Committee are, for the most 
part, good so far as they go, but the extra money will not be found 
sufficient. The important subjects of better discipline and mobility are 
not touched at all. It is to be hoped that the Government will see their 
way to dealing with these matters. 

Constitutional Club, February 1887. 


“ Locksley, Hall.” 
To tue Eprrors or tHe ‘‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
As an admirer of Lord Tennyson’s poetry, I cannot help taking 
exception to Mr. Dyneley’s notice of the continuation to ‘ Locksley 
Hall,” which appeared in your January number. 


There is very much in Mr. Gladstone’s paper on the same subject 
with which I, for one, find it impossible to agree; and the exclusively 
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political standpoint from which he regards the questions raised by the 
poem, makes his criticism rather barren and unsatisfying; but his 
estimate of its literary merit will, I venture to assert, find many more 
supporters than Mr. Dyneley’s. 

In the first place Mr. Gladstone has seen, what your critic seems to 
have lost sight of, that ‘ Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After,” is an 
essentially dramatic poem. 

No English poet, not a professed dramatist, has excelled Tennyson in 
his power of writing such poems; poems in which the poet is completely 
merged in his creations ; and the result of his excellence in this respect 
has been that critics have been constantly finding expressions of his 
own opinions in what are really the utterances of his characters. 

Nothing is more remarkable in ‘Sixty Years After,” than the 
manner in which the identity of the old man with the boy of the earlier 
poem has been preserved. He speaks just as one would expect such a 
boy to speak when years had cooled his passions, and experience had 
damped his hopes. 

As a boy he had been fascinated by the marvellous advances in 
industrial science which marked the beginning of the present century, 
and his imagination had been deluded, in consequence, with the idea 
that the perfectibility of man was not a far-off dream, but a tangible 
something which might almost be realised in his own lifetime. Looking 
back, after sixty years, he finds that it was only a dream after all; that 
the scientific discoveries which enchanted and amazed his youth, have 
brought evil as well as good in their train; and that reforms often do 
little more than discover fresh work for the reformer. Both poems, too, 
are the utterances of a man labouring under strong emotion, and not 
the sober pronouncements of a calm observer. 

But even taking the poem as seriously as Mr. Dyneley, we are pre- 
pared to maintain that it does not bear out his statement that the poet 
has gone over from the best Liberalism to the worst Conservatism. 
The same enthusiasm for human improvement, by human effort, is 
present in the later, as in the earlier work, with only such limitations 
as dramatic propriety obviously required. Compare these lines from the 
two poems :— 


Not in vain the distance beacons, forward, forward, let us range ; 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 


And— 
Forward then, but still remember, how the course of time will swerve, 
Crook, and turn upon itself, in many a backward streaming curve. 

In both, surely, there is the same eagerness to reach an ideal; the 
spirit is unchanged ; but the old man has learned what the boy failed to 
perceive, that ‘‘the mill of the gods grinds slowly,” and that what we can 
do to further the improvement of the world is but little, and is largely 
dependent on the eo-operation of forces above and beyond ourselves. 
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I have already allowed this letter to run to a greater length than 1 
intended ; but there is one further point in Mr. Dyneley’s essay which 
I must notice before I conclude. He asserts that a great poet must 
enjoy a detachment from the controversies of his age, such that 
although he sees and appreciates them, they do not affect and trouble 
him as they do other men. In a sense, no doubt, this will be true, 
because his greater insight into the eternal verities will enable him to 
appreciate more justly than others the place of these controversies in 
that great order by which all creation is slowly moving to the “ far-off 
divine event”; and taking “Sixty Years After” as an expression of 
Tennyson’s own views, it would seem to indicate that he has attained 
to this serenity in a high degree. He looks upon the world with a sigh 
of regret for its evil, but with no despair of its good. But your critic 
seems to mean more than this: he seems to mean that the great poet 
will show his greatness not by infusing the universal spirit into tem- 
porary and local questions, but by confining his attention to that 
universal spirit. He instances several poets as having exemplified this 
detachment, and among them Shakespeare. Shakespeare was too great 
a dramatist to make his characters talk Elizabethan politics; but so far 
is he from being detached from his time, that from a careful study of 
his works alone it would be possible to get a very fair idea of the 
questions which most interested the England of Elizabeth. Apologizing 
for writing at such length, 

I am, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Constitutional Club, H. P. TrecarrHen. 

11th January 1887. 


“Last Day’’ on the Dee. 


To tHe Epirors or THE ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the National Review, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy says that, as the 
catching of one salmon is essentially the same as the tussle with any 
other, there is no need to describe individual achievements with the 
angle. The honourable gentleman’s proposition cannot be unreservedly 
assented to. In the first place, it is palpably incompatible with the 
facts of sporting literature. In that department of life, as in every other, 
the supply is a response to the demand ; and that all writers on angling 
invariably tell how they hooked and landed a big fish is clear proof 
that all readers about angling like to be discoursed to in that manner. 
In the second place, it stands to reason that the essential similarity of 
all fishing exploits is the very thing that conditions the general interest 
in the records of them. Yes: that stands to the sweet reasonableness 
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of analogy. Just think how very few people would read novels were 
it not that it is the same ‘old, old story” that all romance-writers 
have to tell! If everybody’s love affairs were entirely different from 
everybody else’s, nobody would care to read about anybody’s. It is 
manifestly the same with angling: the similarity of circumstance is 
what establishes among sportsmen the community of zeal. 

Therefore I am sure that even Mr. Gathorne-Hardy will be glad to 
hear about the last day of the season on the Aberdeenshire Dee. It was 
very dull with mist clouds, and mild with a south-west zephyr. The 
river was not very high, for there had been no big spate since August ; 
but it looked just in the very order likely to permit a successful finish 
off for the year. 

‘Tt ll no’ dae, laddie,—nae use at a’.” 

Thus spake the saturnine gillie, as I asked him what he thought of 
my rod, which I had just put up. It was a rod I am very proud of: a 
trouting one of three pieces from the workshop of celebrated M‘Cubbin. 
I had never met a trout so big or so strong as to conquer it. Therefore 
I had thought to try it against the denizens of the Dee: explaining 
which to the gillie, who meant well, I wended my way into the middle 
of the river by a devious path of stepping-stones. 

The third cast was fruitful. Through the black of the rushing deep 
there appeared a momentary and ghostly gleam, and ‘‘ Jock Scott” was 
fast in a heavy fish. The rise had been as gentle as that of a yellow 
trout when it does not suspect the fly a fraud. Sometimes you 
will see a salmon leaping a yard into the air, or skimming two or three 
yards over the surface of the stream. That is not the way he takes a 
fly. There is no vulgar display in that process: all right-minded salmon 
come leisurely to the scratch, and get hooked in a gentleman-like 
manner. 

What a stubborn disposition a twenty-pounder exercises just after 
the preliminary canter ! 

My salmon went straight to the bottom. 

‘There ye are, noo,—jist as I tell’t ye!” The reproach came in 
vindictive tones from the shore. It was the gillie, vexedly contem- 
plating my twelve-foot one-handed rod bent into a resolute semi-circle. 

Affairs were certainly in a critical posture. The row of stones along 
which I had stepped into mid-water had a very deep pool immediately 
below them ; and beyond them, in-front of the big boulder on which I 
was standing, the rush was very strong. For a few minutes my salmon 
sulked in the silent depths. Then he moved calmly but firmly out 
into the roaring rapids, and the tightening line whirred like the dull 
boom of a telegraph wire at work. 

After a quarter of an hour thus, it became plain that my quarry 
had made up his mind to tire me out. Probably he saw that in 
the circumstances of having to manage him I could not get back to 
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the bank, for the road thereto was perilous ; and also that I could move 
neither up nor down, nor further out. That was a despicable policy. 
I resolved to visit it with defeat. I would show the fish that the 
resources of civilization were not limited by the area of the boulder on 
which I was standing. Tire me out, indeed! Would he ? 

Having rolled in the line so that only six yards were out, and holding 
the rod perpendicularly in my left hand so that I could have the right free 
to steer with, I slid, right shoulder first, into the rapids. My scheme 
was to swim three or four yards nearer the opposite bank, and then 
downwards, to have my enemy from the rear. 

Alas! it soon became evident that Sir H. Davy spoke stern truth 
when he said that hereditary subjection to the chase has implanted into 
the salmonkind an instinct of warlike tactics. 

No sooner did I find myself comfortably immersed than the wretch was 
off like mad. He tore down the stream at a terrible pace: at a pace 
so riotous that, doubtful whether the line was strong enough to allow 
me to be hauled as if by a steam-tug behind him, I let the reel go, and 
it whirled with a shriek that would have caused the Banshee to despair. 

Then my lot in life became lamentable. I was quite prepared to have 
my head under water on the evening of that day, for the festival of 
Halloween had to be observed ; but I had not counted upon such dire 
practice as this. 

Deprived of the sustaining help of the pull on the line, I sank and 
rolled aimlessly far under the surface. My knees suffered many a 
hard rub ; for Father Dee reposes upon a hard and rocky couch. 

By-and-bye all my line was out. Things mended a bit. The 
continued rush of the frantic fish assisted me once more to the upper 
air, and I regained my feet. 

My woes were only beginning. We were now a quarter of a mile 
from the pool we started at, and had suddenly come round a bend in 
the river to another pool. The first thing that met my gaze on re- 
appearing above the surface was sufficient to strike terror into the 
boldest heart. It was the gillie of Lord , who was also himself 
hard by: a wild weird Highlandman with a red pug nose, a raging eye, 
and a mop of black tangled hair; gutterally roaring across to me to 
be informed for ‘‘ whaat ta tevil she ‘ll pe taein’ there” : a terrible tyke. 
Distance did not lend enchantment to the view of him; but it lent a 
wholesome sense of immunity to me. In sorrow rather than in anger, 
I rejoined to his railing accusations : 

‘‘ My Lord, why does the heathen rage ?” 

His Lordship smiled ; but it was clear that the tyke felt insulted. 

‘‘Rage! Ye tamned impident teevil. Ca’ me a heathen, tae, wha’s 
an elder o’ the kirk! I'll - 

The rasping syllables ceased; but the wrathful eyes became alert 
with a scheme of action. The salmon had resumed his journey down- 
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wards. I was following. The tyke reeled up, laid down his rod, and pro- 
ceeded to accompany us along the bank. It seemed obvious that my 
original enemy had got an ally, and that the tyke meant to wreak his 
affront upon me when I should go ashore. I resolved to be in no hurry. 
I could conscientiously say that it was not altogether my blame that I 
had left the water where I had permission to fish, and had got into that 
of Lord ——. 

At the mouth of the pool—by-the-way, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, you are 
wrong in calling the end of a pool its tail—there was a nice big boulder. 
I stepped upon jt, struck an attitude, and with a defiant wave of my 
disengaged hand addressed the tyke and his noble master : 


** Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!” 


The tyke was awestruck. Turning to his companion,— 

‘* My loard,” said he, ‘‘he maun be the daftie that escapit frae the 
Asylum this moarnin’ !” 

It was obvious that my bold foreign policy was prospering. Ere long, 
however, I flew from my firm base; for while I was trying to conjure 
from memory another histrionic speech the salmon careered again, and I 
had to follow by compulsion. 

The new rush was the last. After it the fish became amen- 
able to reason, and scramblingly I led him to the bank. At that 
moment my own gillie appeared with the gaff he had run to his cottage 
for when I hooked the salmon. I felt safe at last. 

Four hours afterwards the fish was delivered at the palace of my 
highly valued friend the Bishop of ——, eighty miles away. My ex- 
planation of things was satisfactory to Lord ——. The tyke was not 
altogether appeased ; but, stepping into the trap that was waiting to 
take me to the railway station, I handed him over to my own gillie, 
with instructions to destroy the heathen if his raging did not abate. 

Gentlemen, 
I am, your obedient Servant, 
W. E. H. 
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